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APOCALYPSES  AND  THE  DATE  OF  DANIEL 

Apocalypse  means  revelation.  In  Biblical  literature  and 
the  literature  connected  with  it,  there  is  a large  number  of 
books  either  in  part  or  in  whole  of  an  apocalyptic  char- 
acter, either  real  or  assumed,  in  which  there  purports  to  be 
unveiled  before  us  the  secrets  of  the  past,  the  present,  or 
the  future,  which  could  not  have  been  learned  by  mere  hu- 
man insight  or  foresight.  The  preliminary  question,  and 
perhaps  the  more  important  question,  to  be  answered  before 
we  consider  the  specific  case  of  Daniel,  is  therefore,  whether 
such  a thing  as  a revelation  has  taken  place,  or  at  least 
whether  it  is  possible.  Every  one  who  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God  and  also  every  one  who  believes  in  the 
claims  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  believe 
both  in  the  possibility  and  the  fact  of  such  a thing  as  revela- 
tion by  God  to  man.  It  is  to  such,  and  such  only,  that  the 
discussion  in  this  article  is  addressed,  and  we  shall  dis- 
cuss in  their  proper  place  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
revelations  contained  in  Daniel  either  in  form  or  in  char- 
acter and  content  which  renders  it  impossible  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  or  in  the  actuality  of  their  having  been  made 
in  the  6th  century  B.  C. 

The  necessity  of  entering  upon  this  discussion  arises,  not 
from  the  fact  that  their  predictive  character  is  denied  by 
those  who  reject  the  Theistic  system,  but  because  in  its 
most  essential  features  it  is  impugned  by  many  who  pro- 
fess their  belief  that  “God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spoke  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  and  the 
prophets  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son.” 
The  objections  to  Daniel  to  which  attention  is  called  will 
be  stated,  then,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Charles,  profes- 
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sor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  those  of  Professor 
Prince  of  Columbia  University.  They  are  as  follows : 

“Apocalyptic  arose  at  a time  when  Israel  had  been  subject  for  cen- 
turies to  the  sway  of  one  or  another  of  the  great  world  powers.  Hence 
in  order  to  harmonize  such  difficulties  with  the  Lord’s  righteousness, 
it  had  to  take  account  of  the  role  of  such  empires  in  the  counsels  of 
God;  to  recount  the  sway  and  downfall  of  each  in  turn,  till,  finally,  the 
lordship  of  the  world  passed  into  the  hands  of  Israel,  or  the  final  judg- 
ment arrived.  The  chief  particulars  of  these  events  belonged,  it  is 
true,  to  the  past ; but  the  Apocalyptic  writers  represent  them  as  still  in 
the  future,  arranged  under  certain  artificial  categories  of  time,  and 
as  definitely  determined  from  the  beginning  in  the  counsels  of  God  and 
revealed  by  Him  to  His  servants  the  prophets.”1 

“It  should  be  noticed  that  the  book  of  Daniel  differs  materially  from 
all  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  general  style  of 
its  prophecies.  Other  prophets  confine  themselves  to  vague  and  general 
predictions,  but  the  author  of  Daniel  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  his- 
torical events,  etc.”2 

It  is  asserted,  also,  that  the  apocalypse  of  Daniel  resem- 
bles the  apocalyptic  literature  of  the  period  from  200  B.C. 
onward  to  135  A.D.  rather  than  the  visions  of  the  earlier 
centuries. 

These  objections  involve  the  following  assumptions: 

I.  That  the  form  in  which  the  supposed  predictive  ele- 
ments of  Daniel  are  clothed  is  such  as  could  not  have  been 
employed  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 

II.  That  Daniel’s  apocalypse  resembles  those  from  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  to  135  A.D.  rather  than  those  of  the 
Biblical  writers  of  earlier  times. 

III.  That  the  character  of  the  predictive  elements  is 
such  as  to  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  to 
say  the  least,  that  they  could  have  been  written  before  the 
events  which  they  so  accurately  describe  had  actually  oc- 
curred. 

IV.  That  since  apocalyptic  writers  represent  past  as  fu- 
ture, Daniel  is  false  simply  because  it  is  or  contains  apo- 
calypses. 

I.  As  to  the  form  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  will  be 


1 H.  D.  B.,  I,  110a. 

2 Prince:  Commentary  on  Daniel,  p.  21. 
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noted  that  only  a part  can  be  called  apocalyptic.  The  first 
six  chapters  with  the  exception  of  a part  of  chapter  two 
contain  a narrative  of  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of 
Daniel  and  of  his  three  companions.  The  form  of  this 
narration  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  followed  in  the  case 
of  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Jeremiah,  and  Ahikar,  so  that 
no  one  perhaps  would  deny  that  so  far  as  its  literary  form 
is  concerned,  aside  from  its  linguistic  characteristics,  it 
might  have  been  written  as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C. ; 
were  it  not  that,  since  Daniel  is  considered  to  be  a unit,  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  bring  this  historical  part  down  to 
a time  when  the  apocalyptic  parts,  if  post-eventum,  must 
have  been  written. 

Since,  then,  it  is  to  the  form  of  the  apocalyptic  portion 
that  exception  is  made,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to 
this  point,  and  shall  investigate  it  under  the  three  heads 
which  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject-matter  itself. 
It  may  be  said  in  the  first  place  that  the  apocalyptic  ma- 
terial of  Daniel  is  not  an  apocalypse  but  a number  of  apo- 
calypses occurring  under  five  subsidiary  forms. 

First,  there  is  a dream  and  its  interpretation  (chaps,  iv., 
vii.). 

Secondly,  there  is  a prayer  and  its  answer  (chap.  ix.). 

Thirdly,  there  are  two  or  three  visions  each  consisting  of 
a symbol,  or  sign,  and  its  explanation ; these  are  to  be  found 
in  chaps,  viii.,  x.,  and  xii. 

Fourthly,  there  is  in  chaps,  xi.-xii,  1-4  a direct  address 
to  the  prophet  without  telling  the  manner  of  the  coming  of 
the  information. 

Fifthly,  God,  or  his  angel,  speaks  directly  to  someone. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  dream  apocalypses,  we 
have  abundant  parallels  in  the  literature  preceding  the  time 
of  Daniel  (cir.  535  B.C.),  both  profane  and  sacred.  In  the 
Scriptures,  we  have  among  others  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  of 
the  chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  and  of  Pharoah,  recorded 
in  Genesis  xxxvii.,  xl.,  and  xli.,  and  the  dream  of  the 
Midianite  mentioned  in  Judges  vii.  13,  14:  in  which  the 
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Lord  revealed  his  will  through  dreams.  In  all  these  cases, 
as  in  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  dreams  are  such  as  the 
persons  dreaming  them  would  naturally  have  had  and  the 
interpretations  are  in  harmony  with  the  person  and  cir- 
cumstances concerned.  The  narratives  differ  in  length  but 
not  in  essential  characteristics  from  those  of  Daniel. 

In  profane  literature,  I shall  cite  parallels  only  in  the 
case  of  five  kings,  one  of  Lydia,  one  of  Assyria,  one  of 
Babylonia,  one  of  Persia,  and  one  of  Greece.  Gyges,  king 
of  Lydia,  is  reported  by  Ashurbanipal  to  have  seen  a dream 
in  which  Ashur  revealed  the  name  Ashurbanipal  to  Gyges 
and  said : “Grasp  the  feet  of  Ashurbanipal,  king  of  As- 

syria, and  thou  shall  through  his  name  conquer  thy  ene- 
mies.”3 

Again,  Ashurbanipal  says4  that  he  slew  Teumman,  king  of 
Elam,  in  the  power  of  Ashur  and  Marduk  the  great  gods 
his  lords  who  had  encouraged  him  by  means  of  a sign,  an 
oracular  dream,  the  message  of  a priest,  and  again5  that  the 
goddess  Ishtar  had  caused  his  troops  to  see  a dream  toward 
the  end  of  night  in  which  she  said  to  them:  “I  am  going 
before  Ashurbanipal  the  king  whom  my  hands  have  made” ; 
and  that  “relying  upon  this  dream,  his  troops  crossed  the 
Idide  river  in  good  spirits.”  He  tells,  moreover,  of  a seer 
of  dreams  ( shabru ) who  lay  down  toward  the  end  of  night 
and  saw  in  a dream  that  upon  the  sickle  of  the  moon  stood 
written:  “Whoever  plans  evil  and  undertakes  war  against 
Ashurbanipal,  King  of  Assyria,  him  will  I cause  an  evil 
death  to  overtake;  through  the  quick  iron  sword,  the  fire- 
brand, hunger,  the  plague  of  Gira,  will  I put  an  end  to  his 
life.”  When  the  king  heard  this  dream  he  relied  upon  the 
word  of  Sin  his  Lord;  for  as  he  says6  the  gods  had  an- 
nounced to  him  continually  joyous  messages  concerning  the 
conquest  of  his  enemies  and  had  made  his  dreams  upon  his 
bed  favorable. 

3 KB  II,  172,  173. 

4 KB  II,  253. 

3 KB  II,  201. 

6 KB  II,  233. 
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So  Nabunaid7  was  caused  to  see  the  following  dream: 

In  the  beginning  of  my  enduring  reign  they  caused  me  to  see  a 
dream ; Marduk,  the  great  Lord,  and  Sin,  the  light  of  heaven  and 
earth  stood  beside  me.  Marduk  spoke  to  me:  Nabunaid  king  of 

Babylon,  with  thy  horses  and  wagons  bring  bricks,  build  Ehulhul  and 
let  Sin,  the  great  Lord  make  his  dwelling  therein.  Fearfully  spake  I 
to  Marduk  the  Lord  of  the  Gods : That  temple  which  thou  hast 

ordered  me  to  make,  the  Umman-Manda  have  surrounded  it  and  great  is 
their  might.  Then  spake  Marduk  to  me : The  Umman-Manda  whereof 
thou  speakest,  their  land  and  the  kings  who  stood  by  their  sides  to 
help  them  exist  no  more. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  Xerxes  was  not  at  first  inclined 
to  make  war  against  Greece  but  was  driven  thereto  by  a 
couple  of  dreams. 

The  first  night  he  imagined  that  a tall  and  handsome  man  stood 
before  him  and  said:  Do  you,  then,  change  your  mind,  O Persian, 

and  resolve  not  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece,  after  having  ordered 
the  Persians  to  assemble  their  forces?  You  do  not  well  to  change 
your  resolution,  nor  is  there  any  man  who  will  agree  with  you;  there- 
fore pursue  that  course  which  you  resolved  upon  in  the  day.  The  sec- 
ond night,  after  that  Xerxes  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  first  dream, 
the  same  dream  came  to  him  again  and  said : Son  of  Darius,  you  have, 
then,  openly  renounced,  in  the  presence  of  the  Persians,  the  intended 
expedition,  and  make  no  account  of  my  words,  as  if  you  had  not  heard 
them  from  anyone.  Be  well  assured,  however,  of  this,  that  unless  you 
immediately  undertake  this  expedition,  this  will  be  the  consequence  to 
you : As  you  have  become  great  and  powerful  in  a short  time,  so  you 
shall  become  low  again  in  an  equally  short  time.8 

Josephus9  says  that  Alexander  the  Great  told  Jaddua  the 
high  priest  that  while  he  was  at  Dios  in  Macedonia  he  had 
seen  him  in  a dream  in  the  very  habit  in  which  he  came 
to  meet  Alexander  when  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem;  and 
that  in  this  dream  Jaddua  had  exhorted  him  boldly  to  pass 
over  the  sea,  for  that  he  would  conduct  his  army  and  give 
him  the  dominion  over  the  Persians. 

2.  As  a parallel  to  the  prayer  of  Daniel  in  chapter  ix.  and 
its  answer  we  have  in  the  Scriptures  the  instance  where 
Hezekiah  laid  the  letter  of  Sennacherib  before  the  Lord 
and  prayed  and  the  answer  came  to  him  through  Isaiah  the 


7 KB  III,  II,  p.  99. 

8 Book  VII,  12,  14. 

9 Artiq,  xi,  viii,  5. 
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prophet  assuring  him  that  Sennacherib  should  return  to 
Assyria  without  capturing  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxxvii.  10-35). 
In  like  manner  Assurbanipal  says  that  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  which  Teumman  king  of  Elam  had  spoken  he 
went  to  the  exalted  Ishtar,  stood  before  her,  and  bowed 
down  to  her,  his  tears  allowing,  and  said : 

“0  Mistress  of  Arbela!  I am  Ashurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  the 
creature  of  thy  hands  ...  of  the  father  thy  begetter.  For  the  renova- 
tion of  the  temples  of  Assyria  and  the  completion  of  the  great  cities  of 
Accad,  I have  sought  thy  holy  places  and  have  gone  to  worship.  . . . But 
as  to  Teumman,  king  of  Elam,  who  honors  not  the  gods,  do  Thou,  O 
Mistress  of  Mistresses,  goddess  of  battle,  mistress  of  conflict,  queen 
of  the  gods,  who  speakest  favorably  before  Ashur  thy  father,  thy  be- 
getter; do  thou  (destroy)  him  who  has  set  his  army  in  motion,  and 
made  war  and  taken  up  arms,  to  go  against  Assyria.  Do  Thou,  the 
warrior  of  the  gods,  like  a bitte  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  put  him  in 
disarray  and  smite  him  with  a storm  and  an  evil  wind.”  Ishtar  heard 
my  soughing  sighs  and  said,  “Fear  not”  and  encouraged  my  heart.  She 
said : “On  account  of  the  raising  of  thy  hands,  which  thou  hast  raised, 
and  of  thy  eyes  which  are  filled  with  tears,  I will  show  thee  favor.” 

Toward  the  end  of  that  night  in  which  I had  turned  myself  to  her, 
a seer  laid  himself  down  and  saw  a dream-vision,  a vision  of  the  night 
Ishtar  caused  him  to  see,  and  he  told  it  to  me,  as  follows : “Ishtar 

who  dwells  in  Arbela  entered  and  to  right  and  left  she  hung  quivers. 
She  had  her  bow  in  her  hand  and  drew  from  its  sheath  a sharp  warlike 
sword.  Before  her  didst  thou  enter.  She,  like  the  mother  who  bore 
thee,  spake  with  thee.  Ishtar,  the  exalted  of  the  gods,  spake  to  thee 
and  issued  the  command  to  thee:  “See  that  thou  givest  battle (?); 

wherever  thy  person  ( panuki ) dwells,  I shall  go.”  Thou  spakest  to  her : 
“To  the  place  where  thou  goest,  will  I go,  O Mistress  of  Mistresses”. 
She  told  thee : “Thou  mayest  abide  here  in  the  place  of  the  habitation 
of  Nebo,  eat  food,  drink  wine,  make  music,  honor  my  godhead,  till  I 
go  and  do  that  work  and  fulfill  the  wish  of  thy  heart;  thy  face  shall 
not  blanch  and  thy  feet  shall  not  turn  ( inarridu ),  nor  shalt  thou  put 
thy  kurget  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ; in  her  good  bosom  shall  she  cover 
thee  ( tahsinka ) and  protect  all  thy  form(?).  Before  her,  a flame  will 
flare  up  and  for  the  conquest  of  thy  foes  she  will  cause  it  to  burst  forth. 
Against  Teumman,  king  of  Elam,  with  whom  she  is  enraged,  her  face 
is  fixed.”10 

3.  As  to  the  vision  consisting  of  a symbol  and  an  ex- 
planation, we  find  it  to  be  the  favorite  method  of  the  proph- 
ets just  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Daniel.  Thus  Amos  has  the 


10  Dream  of  Nabunaid. 
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visions  of  the  plumbline  (chap,  vii.)  and  of  the  basket  of 
summer  fruit  (chap.  viii.).  Isaiah  has  the  vision  of  the 
Lord  in  His  temple  (ch.  vi.),  and  that  of  Mahar-shalal- 
hash-baz  (chap.  viii.).  Jeremiah  has  the  vision  of  the  two 
baskets  of  figs.  (chap.  xxiv.).  Ezekial  has  the  visions  of 
the  cherubim  (chaps,  i.  & x.),  of  the  fire  (chap,  viii.),  of 
the  dry  bones  (ch.  xxxvii.),  and  of  the  temple  (chap,  xl- 
xlviii.).  Zechariah  has  those  of  the  red  horse,  of  the  four 
carpenters  (chap,  i),  of  Joshua  and  Satan  (chap.  iii. ) , of 
the  golden  candlestick  and  the  two  olive  trees  (chap,  iv), 
of  the  flying  roll,  and  of  the  woman  sitting  in  the  ephah 
(chap,  v.),  and  of  the  four  chariots  (chap.  vi.).  Compare 
also  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush  in  Exodus  iii.,  Elijah  at 
Horeb,  i Kings  xix.,  and  Micaiah  before  Ahab,  i Kings 
xxii. 

So  in  profane  literature,  an  Assyrian  writer11  tells  the 
story  of  how  a fox  made  its  way  into  the  royal  park  of  the 
city  of  Assur  and  took  refuge  in  the  lake  but  was  after- 
wards caught  and  killed.12  This  was  interpreted  by  the 
astrologers  as  a sign. 

Nabunaid13  says  that  on  account  of  the  conjunction  of  a 
great  star  with  the  moon  he  was  thoughtful  in  his  heart,  etc. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  prophet  predicts  without  telling  in  what 
manner  he  got  his  information,  xi.14 

5.  A fifth  kind  of  prediction  is  frequently  found  in  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  wherein  God  or  his  angel 
is  represented  as  speaking  to  the  prophet  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a dream  or  vision,  e.g.,  Dan.  ix.  22-27. 

So,  also,  Ashurbanipal  says  that  the  goddess  Nannai  fore- 
told saying:  Ashurbanipal  shall  bring  me  out  of  wicked 
Elam  and  shall  bring  me  in  to  Eanna.15 

11 K 551. 

12  R.  C.  Thompson,  The  Reports  of  the  Magicians  and  Astrologers  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  xvii. 

13  In  Num.  8 of  LZ,  Col.  vii,  4. 

14  Compare  Deut.  32,  33,  Gen.  49,  and  numerous  tablets  in  Thompson’s 
Reports. 

35  KB  II,  211. 
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II.  But  not  only  is  the  form  in  which  the  visions  and 
dreams  of  Daniel  are  presented  to  us  permissible  in  the  6th 
century  B.C.,  we  can  go  further  and  say  that  it  was  not  a 
common  form  in  use  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  Of  all  the 
apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  the  only  one  of  which 
the  whole  or  parts  are  thought  to  have  been  written  in  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  are  Jubilees,  the  XII  Patriarchs,  and  parts 
of  Enoch,  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  of  Baruch. 

As  to  Jubilees,  the  form  is  not  at  all  that  found  in  Daniel. 
This  book  gives  citations  from  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  then  gives  a sort  of  commentary  upon  them, 
in  which  the  author  attempts  to  show  that  the  principal  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  men 
whose  history  is  recorded  in  Genesis,  and  that  in  many  cases 
God  had  revealed  these  laws  to  the  fathers  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses.  Long  passages  of  Genesis  are  cited  almost 
verbatim  and  certain  laws  which  were  afterwards  clearly 
enunciated  by  Moses  are  inferred  as  having  been  not  merely 
implied  in  these  narratives,  but  as  having  been  expressly 
declared  at  the  time  when  the  history  was  enacted.  The 
form  is  not  that  of  dreams  and  visions  which  are  interpreted, 
with  the  prayers  and  the  answers  of  Moses,  such  as  we  find 
in  Daniel;  but  it  resembles  rather  the  admixture  of  history 
and  law  which  is  found  in  Numbers,  or  Chronicles. 

As  to  The  XII  Patriarchs,  the  twelve  so-called  visions  of 
it  are  fashioned  after  the  prototype  of  the  blessings  of 
Jacob  recorded  in  Gen.  xlix.  and  those  of  Moses  found  in 
Deut.  xxxiii.  Each  one  of  the  patriarchs  before  his  death 
calls  his  sons  together  and  makes  predictions  as  to  their 
future,  just  as  Jacob  and  Moses  are  said  to  have  done,  ex- 
cept that  their  sons  are  not  mentioned  by  name  nor  their 
blessings  divided.  The  age  of  each  of  the  patriarchs  at  the 
time  of  his  death  is  usually  given  at  the  beginning  of  his 
blessing  and  at  the  end  it  is  said  that  the  bones  of  each  one 
of  them,  except  Joseph,  were  carried  up  and  buried  in 
Hebron.  One  patriarch  discusses  the  harmful  effects  of 
lust,  another  of  theft,  another  of  murder,  etc.  In  the  case 
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of  others,  such  as  Joseph,  the  virtues  of  continence  and 
mercy  are  exalted.  The  form  is  the  same  in  all  the  twelve 
and  in  no  one  of  them  is  there  any  resemblance  to  any  one 
of  the  visions  or  dreams  of  Daniel. 

The  form  of  that  part  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch 
which  is  usually  put  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.16  is  like  the 
narrative  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  The  confessions 
of  the  people  are  mostly  taken  apparently  from  Neh.  ix. 
and  Daniel  ix.  but  are  not  followed  by  a vision  as  in  Daniel. 

The  parts  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  which  are  thought  to 
have  been  written  before  ioo  B.C.  comprise  most  of  Book 
III.  They  are  all  written  in  the  metre  of  Homer’s  Iliad. 
No  author  is  mentioned,  nor  is  any  date  given.  They  are 
admitted  to  have  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
heathen  oracles  of  the  Sibyl,  and  nothing  like  them  was,  so 
far  as  we  know,  ever  composed  in  Hebrew,  and  certainly 
nothing  like  them  is  to  be  found  in  Daniel. 

There  remain  only  the  portions  of  Enoch  which  are  said 
to  have  been  written  before  ioo  B.C.  These  are  the  only 
apocalyptic  writings  of  this  period  which  in  form  may  be 
said  to  resemble  Daniel.  The  principal  argument  is  that 
both  authors  assert  that  they  have  received  the  subject-mat- 
te^?) of  their  narratives  by  a revelation  and  this  com- 
monly from  an  angel.  But  as  we  have  seen  above,  nearly 
all  of  the  prophets  say  that  they  had  visions ; and  angels  are 
said  to  have  spoken  to  Abraham,  Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua, 
Gideon,  and  especially  to  Zechariah.  The  differences  how- 
ever between  Daniel  and  Enoch  are  very  great  and  should 
not  be  overlooked.  For  example,  Daniel  always  gives  a defi- 
nite time  and  place  for  his  visions,  Enoch  never.  Daniel 
confines  himself  to  earthly  localities  for  his  revelations. 
Enoch  is  snatched  off  to  the  heavens  for  his.  Daniel  speaks 
of  well  known  potentates  of  earth,  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Cyrus;  whereas  Enoch  mentions  no  man  by  name,  but 
confines  his  personal  designations  to  archangels,  good  and 


16  See  Churton,  on  Baruch  in  Com.  on  O.  T.  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 
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bad.  Daniel  confines  himself  to  dreams  and  visions  such 
as  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  his  earthly  surround- 
ings, situated  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  courts  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia;  but  Enoch  hies  away  like  a 
witch  on  a broomstick  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from  the  sky. 
Daniel  confines  himself  to  prose,  or  the  higher  style  of 
prophetic  discourse;  whereas  Enoch  slips  off  into  poetry,  in 
which  more  than  half  of  his  material  is  composed.  Daniel 
is  so  definite  and  clear  in  his  allusions  and  statements  that 
in  some  parts  (as  chap,  xi.)  what  he  writes  might  well  be 
taken  as  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  times  of  which  he 
speaks  and  all  commentators  are  agreed  as  to  the  events  to 
which  the  larger  part  of  his  apocalypse  refers;  whereas 
Enoch  is  so  indefinite,  that  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  any  two  commentators  can  agree  as  to  the  events  to 
which  he  refers.  Daniel  by  his  frankness  boldly  challenges 
the  world  to  investigate  the  truth  of  his  statements ; whereas 
Enoch  hides  himself  behind  a mass  of  dark  figures  and 
recondite  allusions  and  veiled  and  dubious  utterances,  as  if 
he  feared  that  which  he  meant  should  be  revealed  to  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  form  of  the  visions  of 
Daniel  was  a common  form  of  the  apocalypse  after  100 
B.C.  For: 

1.  The  books  of  Enoch  and  the  Sibylline  Oracles  are  just 
as  different  from  Daniel  in  their  later  as  in  their  earlier  por- 
tions. 2.  The  seven  portions  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch, 
which  Professor  Charles  dates  from  shortly  before  70  A.D. 
to  between  130  and  180  A.D.,  when  a redactor  is  said  to 
have  put  them  together,  have  an  artistic  form  that  is  ut- 
terly foreign  to  Daniel.  According  to  the  scheme  of  the 
final  editor,  the  seven  parts  are  divided  from  each  other  by 
fasts.  Thus  in  v.  2,  ix.  2,  xii.  5,  xxi.  1,  xlvii.  2,  there  are 
fasts,' — the  last  four  being  each  of  seven  days.17  In  each 
part  the  fast  is  generally  followed  by  “a  prayer;  then  a di- 
vine message  or  revelation,  then  an  announcement  of  this 


17  These  may  be  compared  to  the  fasts  mentioned  in  Dan.  ix.  3,  29-21. 
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either  to  an  individual  or  to  the  people,  followed  occasion- 
ally by  a lamentation.”18  In  some  of  the  parts  we  find  in- 
dications of  the  form  of  vision  given  to  Daniel  (e.g.,  xxii. 
I,  liii.  i,  lv.  3) ; but  in  general  it  is  copied  rather  after  the 
style  of  Jeremiah. 

3.  The  Assumption  of  Moses  is  in  the  form  of  a dying 
charge  from  Moses  to  Joshua,  similar  to  the  blessings  of 
Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  and  that  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxiii.,  only 
that  it  gives  the  fortune  of  the  people  of  Israel  rather  than 
the  fortune  of  the  individual  tribes.  In  parts,  such  as  the 
ninth  verse  of  chapter  vi.,  it  resembles,  it  is  true,  in  its  de- 
tailed statement  of  events,  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel. 
But,  in  chapter  x.  i-io  it  is  more  like  in  form  to  the  Sibyl- 
lian  Oracles,  or  to  the  poetical  parts  of  Enoch,  which  have 
no  parallel  in  Daniel ; and  in  chapters  vii.-ix.  it  seems  to  be 
in  imitation  of  Deut.  xxviii.  It  nowhere  purports  to  con- 
tain a vision,  or  a dream,  or  an  interpretation  of  a dream; 
but  like  the  blessings  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  gives  a 
lengthy  prediction  of  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  time  of  the  supposed  speaker.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  an  expansion  of  the  last  scenes  and  words  between 
Moses  and  Joshua  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  Deut- 
eronomy. 

4.  The  so-called  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is  divided  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  into  three  parts — of  these,  the  first,  called 
the  “Martyrdom,”  purports  to  be  and  is  written  as  if  it 
were  historical,  after  the  manner  of  the  book  of  Kings. 
The  second  part,  the  “Testament  of  Hezekiah,”  is  a pro- 
fessedly predictive  description  of  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Beloved  (the  Messiah)  from  the  seventh  heaven  and  of  his 
life  on  earth,  of  his  crucifixion,  and  the  sending  forth  of 
the  twelve  desciples,  etc.  It  is  derived  apparently  from  the 
records  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
appears  from  iii.  13  that  it  was  meant  to  represent  the 
contents  of  a vision  of  Isaiah.  Parts  of  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  Daniel  xi. ; though  it  is  much  more  definite  and 


18  Charles,  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  p.  9. 
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explicit  than  anything  in  Daniel.  Parts  of  it,  however,  are 
more  like  the  predictions  in  the  letters  of  Paul  and  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  and  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  re- 
corded in  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mk.  xiii.  and  Lk.  xxi,  and  to  those 
in  Jer.  (50),  Deut.  xxviii.  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

The  third  part  of  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  called  by  Prof. 
Charles  the  “Vision  of  Isaiah,”  is  based  partly  on  the  vision 
of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  resembles  in  part  the 
visions  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  In  form  it  is  like 
nothing  in  Daniel,  resembling  rather  the  Babylonian  poem 
of  the  Descent  of  Ishtar  with  the  seven  heavens  put  in 
place  of  the  seven  departments  of  Hades. 

5.  The  book  of  4 Ezra  is  divided  by  its  latest  editor,  Dr. 
Box,  into  six  parts.  (1)  The  Salathiel  Apocalypse,  (2)  an 
Ezra  Apocalypse,  (3)  the  Eagle  Vision,  (4)  the  Son  of 
Man  Vision,  (5)  an  Ezra-piece,  and  (6)  the  parts  added 
by  the  Redactor. 

The  Salathiel  Apocalypse  consists  of  four  visions.  Each 
of  these  is  preceded  by  a fast,  followed  by  a prayer  in 
answer  to  which  the  angel  Uriel  reveals  the  contents  of  the 
Vision.  These  contents  are  in  the  form  of  a debate  re- 
lieved by  many  poetic  passages  of  great  beauty.  The  Ezra- 
Apocalypse  has  also  alternating  selections  from  a poem 
inserted  by  the  Redactor  in  the  midst  of  the  first  three 
visions  of  Salathiel.  The  Eagle  Vision  of  chaps,  xi-xii, 
which  Dr.  Box  thinks  to  have  been  excerpted  from  a book 
of  dream  visions,  is  more  like  the  visions  of  Daniel  than 
any  other  apocalypse,  consisting  of  a dream,  a prayer  and 
an  interpretation,  and  followed  by  a command  to  write  what 
he  had  seen  in  a book  to  be  put  in  a secret  place.  The  Son 
of  Man  Vision,  also,  is  after  the  same  form  except  that  it 
omits  the  seal  of  the  vision.  The  Ezra-piece,  the  so-called 
Seventh  Vision  or  Ezra  Legend,  is  modelled  partly  on  the 
account  of  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  partly  on  that  of 
Elijah  under  the  juniper  tree,  but  has  nothing  specifically 
like  anything  in  Daniel,  except  in  its  reference  to  the  esot- 
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eric  nature  of  its  disclosures.  A large  part  of  it,  also,  is 
poetic  in  form. 

6.  In  the  New  Testament,  also,  most  of  the  apocalyptic 
portions  differ  largely  in  form  from  that  used  in  Daniel. 

(1)  In  the  apocalypse  contained  in  Matt.  xxiv.  and  in 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mk.  xiii.,  and  Lk.  xxi.,  Jesus  as 
usual  speaks  on  his  own  authority  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  dreams,  visions,  or  angels,  avoiding,  also,  the 
form  of  debate  characteristic  of  Daniel  and  of  others  of 
the  apocalypses. 

(2)  In  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  the  Epistles,  also,  the 
form  is  different  from  that  found  in  Daniel.  In  the  short 
apocalypse  recorded  in  1 Tim.  iii.  1-3,  and  in  that  in  2 Tim. 
iii.,  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  the  speaker,  no  dream  vision, 
or  angel  being  mentioned.  The  apocalyptic  portions  of  1 
Corinthians  and  of  1 and  2 Thessalonians  describe  the  com- 
ing day  of  Christ;  but  they  are  cast  in  a form  different  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  apocalypses.  In  2 Peter  iii.,  the  apostle 
bases  his  apocalypse  on  the  words  which  were  spoken  be- 
fore by  the  holy  prophets  and  on  the  commandments  of  the 
apostles. 

(3)  The  book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  also,  can- 
not be  said  to  be  an  imitation  in  form  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  though  in  many  minor  points  it  resembles  it.  It 
has  no  definite  dates  like  the  visions  of  Daniel,  nor  any 
dreams  or  prayers;  nor  does  it  mention  the  kings  by  name, 
nor  concern  itself  preeminently  with  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  as  Daniel  does.  In  one  great  particular,  however, 
they  are  alike : for  they  both  alike  make  the  culmination 
and  consummation  of  every  vision  to  be  the  time  when  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

From  the  above  review  of  the  forms  of  the  apocalyptic 
literature  from  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  135  A.D.,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  never  any  time  during  this  period  when  as 
far  as  form  is  concerned  Daniel  might  not  have  been  writ- 
ten. During  this  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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years  from  Zechariah  to  the  2nd  century,  we  have  apocalyp- 
ses resembling  these  in  Daniel  in  some  particular  and  dif- 
fering from  them  in  others.  No  two  apocalypses  are  ex- 
actly alike  in  form.  Some  of  those  that  are  most  unlike 
came  from  the  same  period;  for  example,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  and  Jubilees  and  Enoch  and  the  Testimony  of  the 
XII  Patriarchs  from  the  2nd  century  B.C. ; and  Baruch,  the 
Testimony  of  Hezekiah  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John 
from  the  ist  century  A.D.  In  respect  to  the  form  of  Dan- 
iel, then,  it  seems  clear  that  the  critics  of  Daniel  have  been 
drawing  on  their  imagination  for  their  facts,  both  when 
they  have  asserted  that  judged  by  the  criterion  of  form 
it  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  and 
when  they  have  asserted  that  judged  by  the  same  criterion 
it  must  have  been  written  in  the  2nd  century  B.C. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  third  assertion,  that  Daniel  must 
have  been  written  after  the  events  which  are  so  accurately 
described  in  it  actually  occurred,  we  claim  that  this  is  not 
a specific  indictment  of  the  book  of  Daniel  but  of  the  whole 
system  of  Christianity  which  is  based  upon  the  possibility 
and  the  fact  of  a supernatural  revelation.  If  we  put  Daniel 
at  a late  date  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  we 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it  accurately  predicts 
events  occurring  after  the  6th  century  B.C.,  we  must  for 
the  same  reason  put  Luke  xxi.  after  70  A.D. 

If  Christ  were  a mere  man,  his  claim  to  predict  events 
might  be  cast  aside.  Were  Daniel  not  a prophet  of  the 
Lord,  so  his  also  might  be  cast  aside.  But  if  holy  men  of 
old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  if 
God  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  unto  men 
by  the  prophets  and  in  the  latter  times  through  his  Son  by 
whom  he  made  the  worlds,  then  they  spake  for  God  who 
knows  the  end  from  the  beginning.  If  God  spake  by  the 
prophets,  and  Jesus  acknowledged  Daniel  as  a prophet,  what 
man  can  put  a limit  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  that  which 
God  spake?  “O  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that 
the  prophets  hath  spoken,”  your  musts  are  not  the  musts  of 
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the  prophets, — your  musts  are  not  the  musts  of  God  who 
hath  showed  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter  that  they 
may  know  that  he  is  God. 

IV.  But,  finally,  the  critics  intimate  or  assert  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  false  simply  because  it  is,  or  contains, 
apocalypses.  This  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  all 
apocalypses  are  false.  Of  course,  if  we  define  an  apocalypse 
as  an  account  written  after  certain  events  have  happened 
and  purport  to  have  been  written  before  they  happened, 
then  all  apocalypses  would  be  false.  But  certainly  no  one 
would  claim  that  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  such  an 
apocalypse;  nor  do  we  think  that  anyone  could  show  that 
large  parts  of  the  books  of  Enoch,  or  the  4th  Ezra,  would 
come  under  such  a definition  of  an  apocalypse.  Nor  can 
the  parts  at  least  of  any  of  the  pre-Christian  apocalypses 
which  speak  of  a judgment,  or  a resurrection,  or  a Messi- 
anic kingdom,  be  put  under  that  definition. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  an  apocalypse  claims  to  be  a 
revelation  of  events  yet  future  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
writer,  or  the  speaker  of  the  vision.  The  question  for  us 
to  determine  is,  whether  this  claim  to  be  an  apocalypse  is 
true  or  false.  All  apocalypses  might  be  false;  all  might 
possibly  be  true.  Each  must  be  investigated  and  judged 
according  to  the  laws  of  evidence  proper  to  such  predictions. 
A priori,  no  man  can  dogmatically  assert  that  all  such  pre- 
dictions are  false  either  in  intention  or  fact;  because  no 
man  is  omniscient.  Nor  can  any  man  lay  down  rules  for 
the  possibility  or  character  of  a divine  revelation. 

To  all  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a revelation  from 
God  to  man,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  apparent  apocalypse 
will  depend  upon  its  claim  and  the  evidence  in  support  of 
that  claim.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mk.  xiii.,  and 
Lk.  xxi.  the  direct  claim  is  that  it  is  an  apocalyptic  discourse 
of  the  Lord  with  reference  especially  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  text  of  this  chapter  is  supported  by  the 
same  direct  evidence  as  that  which  we  have  for  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  books  in  which  they  occur.  The 
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ability  of  Jesus  to  make  such  a revelation  of  future  events 
will  not  be  disputed  by  anyone  who  believes  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God.  The  fact  of  the  revelation  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  it,  were  never  disputed  by  the  early  writers, 
so  far  as  anyone  knows.  So  far,  in  fact,  as  the  account  in 
Luke  is  concerned,  the  evidence  for  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
so  overwhelming  that  Prof.  Harnack  can  reject  the  21st 
chapter  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  apocalyptic. 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  Daniel. 
The  text  of  the  apocalyptic  parts  is  supported  by  exactly 
the  same  evidence  as  that  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  The 
unity  of  the  book  is  so  generally  admitted  on  reasonable 
grounds  by  critics  of  all  schools  that  it  scarcely  needs  to 
be  defended.  In  fact,  it  would  probably  never  have  been 
assailed,  were  it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  sug- 
gested by  the  apocalyptic  parts  of  the  book.  To  Christians 
the  truth  of  the  claim  of  Daniel  to  be  a true  narrative  of  the 
life  and  apocalypses  of  the  man  Daniel  would  seem  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  treatment  accorded  to  it  by  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  general. 

Again  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  Jews  of  the  early  ages 
ever  denied  the  canonicity  or  authenticity  of  Daniel  on  any 
ground  whatever,  nor  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  was, 
or  contained,  an  apocalpse.  In  Yadayim,  iv.  5,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  “the  Aramaic  passages  in  Ezra  and  Daniel  de- 
file the  hands,”  i.e,.  are  canonical.  No  reference,  or  allusion 
is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Talmud,  or  Josephus,  or  any 
other  source,  suggesting  that  any  Rabbi,  or  Jew,  of  ancient 
times  ever  questioned  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  or  can- 
onicity, of  the  Hebrew  portions  of  Daniel.  The  canonicity 
of  Esther  is  said  to  have  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.19  Ezekiel  was  in 
danger  of  being  suppressed,  because  its  contents  were  al- 
leged to  be  contradictory  to  the  words  of  the  Law.20  Some 
desired  to  withdraw  the  book  of  Proverbs  from  use  because 


19  Megilla,  fol.  7d. 
20Moed  Katan,  5a. 
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it  contained  internal  contradictions.21  Some  are  said  to  have 
withdrawn  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes, 
from  public  use,  because  they  spoke  in  proverbs.22  Some 
would  have  withdrawn  Ecclesiastes,  because  it  is  self-contra- 
dictory, contradicts  the  words  of  David,  and  favors  heresy.23 

These  instances  from  the  Talmud  teach  us  that  the  eanon- 
icity  of  certain  books  was  questioned  because  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  written,  on  the  ground  of  their 
proverbial  character,  of  their  self-contradictions,  or  of  their 
disagreement  with  the  Psalter  or  the  Law ; or,  because  they 
were  thought  not  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
No  one  ever  disputed  a book  on  the  ground  of  its  apocalyptic 
character.  It  remained  for  the  heathen,  Neo-Platonic  phi- 
losopher Porphyry,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  A.  D., 
to  enunciate  and  elaborate  this  objection  to  the  book  of  Dan- 
ie1  It  is  a heathenish  objection,  resting  simply  on  the  philo- 
sophical assumption  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  predictive 
prophecy. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


21  Sabbath,  30  b 

22  Aboth  di  Rabbi  Nathan. 

23  Sabbath,  30a,  Midrash  Vayyikra  Rabba,  c.  28. 


MARXIAN  SOCIALISM 

I. 

Karl  Marx  was  born  in  Treves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in 
1818.  His  father,  a Jewish  lawyer,  was  baptized  into  the 
Christian  Church  in  1824,  a step  often  taken  to  escape  dis- 
abilities of  Hebrew  birth.  After  his  course  at  the  Grammar 
School  at  Treves  he  passed  in  1835  to  the  University  of 
Bonn,  and  then  to  Berlin,  taking  in  1841  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  His  Radical  opinions  shut  the  door 
on  his  ambition  to  become  a lecturer  and  then  a professor, 
and  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  journalists.  In  the  advocacy 
of  his  opinions  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a never-ceasing 
struggle  with  the  censors  of  the  press.  Compelled  to  leave 
Germany  in  1844  he  fled  to  Paris,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Proudhon  and  of  Heine.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment had  no  more  toleration  for  him  than  the  Prussian, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  find  a refuge  in  Brussels.  There  he 
was  joined  by  Friedrich  Engels,  the  son  of  a wealthy  cot- 
ton spinner,  and  a member  of  a firm  with  a factory  in  Man- 
chester. Engels  became  his  disciple  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter. He  brought  Marx  into  contact  with  English  Socialism, 
and  that  led  to  his  settlement  in  London.  There  he  lived 
for  many  years,  sometimes  in  great  financial  straits.  His 
undaunted  and  self-denying  life  might  have  led  him  to 
question  his  theory  of  the  supreme  power  of  economic  con- 
ditions. His  courage  and  loyalty  to  conviction  are  a signal 
proof  that  material  circumstances  are  not  so  determining 
in  the  social  order  as  he  proclaimed  them  to  be. 

His  first  publication,  written  in  collaboration  with  En- 
gels, was  a scathing  criticism  of  the  speculative  Radicalism 
of  former  friends,  with  the  ironic  title  of  The  Holy  Family. 
His  second  work,  The  Misery  of  Philosophy , was  a re- 
joinder to  Proudhon’s  Philosophy  of  Misery.  It  was  his 
habit  to  declaim  against  his  former  associates  with  savage 
and  contemptuous  epithets.  When  he  fled  to  Brussels  he 
joined  a communistic  society  of  German  working  men 
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which  had  fostered  conspiracy,  but  had  now  become  educa- 
tional and  propagandist.  It  had  been  re-named  the  League 
of  the  Communists.  For  this  League  he  wrote  in  1848, 
along  with  Engels,  the  Communist  Manifesto.  Not  until 
1867  was  there  published  in  Hamburg  the  first  volume  of 
his  great  work — Capital.  This  was  an  economic  exposi- 
tion supported  by  a labyrinth  of  statistics  chiefly  drawn  from 
English  sources.  His  design  was  to  publish  four  volumes, 
but  he  died  in  1886  leaving  behind  him  a large  number  of 
manuscripts.  Selections  from  these,  edited  by  Engels,  were 
published  in  a second,  and  then  in  a third  volume  at  a date 
so  late  as  1895.  Marx’s  Capital  has  been  called  the  Bible  of 
Socialism.  It  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  Talmud,  for  it 
is  as  difficult  to  read  and  often  as  tedious  and  contradictory 
as  that  famous  Hebrew  comment  and  exposition  of  the  Old 
Testament  literature.  The  real  scripture  of  Marxian  So- 
cialism is  the  Communist  Manifesto.  It  is  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  at  least  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  this  great 
apostle.  To  read  it  along  with  the  vehement  pages  which 
close  the  first  volume  of  Capital  is  to  find  both  the  aims  and 
the  methods  of  Marxian  Socialism  set  in  clear  light. 

II 

Looking  back  at  the  emergence  of  Marx  we  can  realize 
the  debt  which  modern  Socialism  owes  to  him.  He  dis- 
cerned that  the  Socialism  of  an  isolated,  self-centred  com- 
munity held  no  solution  for  the  problems  of  industry. 
He  saw  that  the  Co-operative  Movement  could  not  solve  the 
problem  of  production.  “We  recommend  workmen,”  he 
wrote,  “to  embark  on  co-operative  production  rather  than 
on  co-operative  stores.  The  latter  touch  only  the  surface  of 
the  economic  question  of  to-day ; the  first  strikes  at  its  foun- 
dation.” He  insisted,  therefore,  on  a more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  action  of  industrial  and  economic  forces.  He 
set  himself  to  construct  a deeper  philosophy  of  the  social 
order.  He  conducted  an  investigation  to  explain  the  rela- 
tionships of  capital  and  labor  as  these  were  expressed  in 
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the  social  order.  His  thesis  was  that  the  present  social  and 
political  order  was  based  upon  and  developed  by  the  eco- 
nomic necessities  of  life.  His  object  was  not  to  supply  a 
programme  to  Socialism,  or  to  outline  a method,  so  much 
as  to  lay  down  a basis  of  principles  on  which  the  demand 
for  a change  in  the  constitution  of  society  could  be  founded. 
He  took  the  theory  of  Socialism  out  of  the  arena  of  a nar- 
row, limited  and  merely  local  expression,  and  gave  it  a 
commanding  place  in  the  economic  and  political  thought  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  mind  of  Marx  is  disclosed  almost  completely  in  two 
short  paragraphs  from  the  Communist  Manifesto.  That 
condensed  and  passionate  appeal  opens  in  this  way:  “The 
history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is  the  history  of  class 
struggles.  Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebeian,  baron 
and  serf,  guildsman  and  journeyman,  in  one  word,  oppressor 
and  oppressed,  standing  constantly  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  carried  on  an  uninterrupted  warfare,  now  open, 
now  concealed ; a warfare  which  always  ended  either 
in  a revolutionary  transformation  of  the  whole  of  so- 
ciety, or  in  the  common  ruin  of  contending  classes.  . . . 
Modern  bourgeois  society,  springing  from  the  wreck  of  the 
feudal  system,  has  not  abolished  class  antagonism.  All  so- 
ciety is  more  and  more  splitting  up  into  two  opposite  camps, 
into  two  great  hostile  classes — the  bourgeoisie  and  the  pro- 
letariat.” These  last  two  terms  he  borrowed,  shrewdly  ap- 
preciating the  French  gift  of  appellation,  from  Louis  Blanc. 

The  Manifesto  proceeds  to  denounce  the  system  of  Capi- 
talism, and  to  set  forth,  in  a succession  of  paragraphs,  its 
outgrowth  of  evils,  and  to  call  for  its  abolition.  Many  of 
these  short  paragraphs  are  unbalanced  in  their  thinking  and 
turgid  in  their  language.  Some  of  the  accusations  are 
ridiculous,  and  not  repeated  even  by  his  most  convinced 
supporters.  Marx’s  habit  of  bitter  and  unmeasured  diatribe 
injures  his  own  case  here  as  elsewhere.  But  the  Manifesto 
concludes  with  an  appeal  which  has  been  more  potent  than 
its  argument.  No  other  piece  of  writing  has  been  more 
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effectual  in  arousing  the  passions  of  greed  and  hate.  As  it 
is  repeated  to  audiences  it  goes  to  some  men’s  heads  like 
strong  wine.  “The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their 
views  and  their  aims.  They  openly  declare  that  their  ends 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  exist- 
ing conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes  tremble  at  a Com- 
munist Revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  their  chains.  They  have  a world  to  win.  Proletarians 
of  all  lands — unite.” 

The  exposition  of  the  positions  set  down  in  savage  and 
striking  language  in  the  Manifesto,  and  maintained  with 
elaborate  and  detailed  arguments  in  Capital,  can  be  con- 
densed into  four  doctrines.  The  first  is  a doctrine  of  his- 
tory— the  materialistic  interpretation  of  its  determining 
forces.  The  second  is  a doctrine  of  economics, — the  law  of 
surplus  value.  This  third  is  a doctrine  of  method, — the 
class  war.  The  fourth  is  a doctrine  of  government,  or  poli- 
tics, in  the  new  social  order — the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 


Ill 

In  supporting  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history 
Marx  pointed  out  that  hitherto  Socialism  had  been  based  on 
certain  theories  of  man  and  his  rights,  and  of  the  consequent 
functions  and  obligations  of  society.  On  these  theories 
the  early  Communists  had  logically  based  a Utopian  social 
order.  They  were  great-hearted  dreamers  moved  by  an 
ideal  of  justice  and  a passion  of  sympathy.  But  Marx 
began  by  tracing  the  historic  evolution  of  the  relationships 
in  the  social  and  industrial  order.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  political  order  had  been  based  on  a material 
basis,  and  that  the  constitution  of  every  state  had  been 
framed  by  those  in  the  possession  of  power  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  and  developing  their  economic  advantage.  Not 
some  inspiring  ideal,  not  a spiritual  passion,  but  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  material  basis  of  life,  determined 
the  laws  and  fashioned  the  government  of  the  social  and 
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political  order.  It  might  appear  that  men  were  inspired  by 
a high  idealism.  Idealism  had  its  place,  and  noble  concep- 
tions of  life  and  labor  might  be  held.  But  they  were  not 
the  conditioning  forces;  they  were  the  conditioned.  The 
dominant  and  determining  forces  were  the  economic  and 
material,  without  which  life  could  not  be  maintained.  These 
were  wrought  out  in  the  political  institutions  of  every  suc- 
ceeding epoch. 

Marx  illustrated  and  applied  this  thesis  to  the  social  order 
of  his  own  time.  His  argument  and  his  exposition  of  it 
may  be  condensed  into  the  simple  statement  that  the  social 
order  depends  on  tools.  History  is  a record  of  the  power 
and  action  of  tools.  A change  or  a development  or  adapta- 
tion of  tools  changes  the  constitution  of  society.  “By  ham- 
mer and  hand  do  all  things  stand’’  is  one  of  his  concise  say- 
ings. But  the  hammer  in  the  hand  was  changed,  he  pointed 
out,  for  the  ingenious  machine  which  acts  at  a touch.  That 
brought  in  a new  era  of  industry  whereby  the  whole  order 
was  altered.  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  of  the 
spinning  jenny,  of  the  hot  blast,  of  the  cotton  gin,  changed 
the  methods  of  industry,  brought  about  an  industrial  revolu- 
tion, and  shall  finally  alter  the  constitution  of  society.  The 
manual  workers  cannot  own  these  complex  and  costly  tools. 
They  belong  to  the  capitalist  and  he  uses  them  to  yield  him 
wealth.  But  therein  lies  his  power,  and  he  uses  that  power  to 
develop  and  adjust  the  economic  and  social  order  in  his  own 
interest.  The  result  is  that  the  workers  are  oppressed  in 
their  industrial  condition  and  depressed  in  the  social  scale, 
until  society  is  divided  into  the  two  contending  classes  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat. 

To  the  criticism  that  these  results  are  not  in  accordance 
with  reason,  Marx  replied  that  they  are  inevitable.  In  the 
language  of  his  early  master,  Hegel,  he  declared,  “The  real 
is  the  rational.”  Any  constitution  of  society  which  did  not 
express  and  secure  the  material  basis  of  life,  and  did  not 
inevitably  adapt  itself  to  the  dominant  forces  of  the  time, 
would  be  unreal.  The  masters  of  the  tools,  whoever  they 
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might  be,  would  always  make  the  laws  which  govern  the  use 
of  the  tools,  and  always  extract  from  the  product,  the  profit 
of  their  using.  The  broad  conclusion  is  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  modern  civilized  society  has  been  fashioned,  and 
will  be  fashioned,  by  these  material  conditions.  The  pro- 
letariat, therefore,  must  get  command  of  the  tools.  Then 
they  will  construct  the  economic  and  political  order  after 
their  will.  As  a consequence  Capitalism  must  pass  away, 
and  every  endeavor  to  adjust  it  so  as  to  conserve  its  ex- 
istence and  mastery  would  issue  in  the  end  in  its  abolition. 

The  only  question  to  put  and  to  answer  here  is  this.  Is 
this  materialistic  reading  of  history  accurate?  Marx  him- 
self found  it  difficult  of  proof.  His  disciples  were  com- 
pelled to  modify  it  in  terms  which  are  a virtual  denial. 
“There  are”  Engels  confesses,  “innumerable  forces  thwart- 
ing one  another,  an  endless  group  of  parallelograms  of 
forces,  from  which  one  resultant — the  historical  event — is 
produced.”  Bernstein  makes  a more  candid  admission. 
“He  who  to-day  employs  the  materialistic  theory  of  history 
is  bound  to  employ  it  in  its  most  developed,  not  its  most 
original  form,  i.e.,  he  is  bound  in  addition  to  the  develop- 
ment and  influence  of  the  productive  forces  and  the  condi- 
tions of  production,  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  ideas  of 
law  and  morals,  the  historical  and  religious  traditions  of 
every  epoch,  the  influences  of  geographical  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  nature,  to  which  also  the  nature  of  man  and 
his  spiritual  disposition  belong.”  That  is  simply  a carefully- 
phrased  denial  of  Marx’s  doctrine  of  history. 

The  disproof  of  this  interpretation  is  simpler  and  more 
conclusive  than  Marx’s  followers  are  willing  to  allow.  It 
is  inaccurate  because  of  the  false  conception  of  man  on 
which  it  rests.  Marx  regarded  man  as  Hobbes  conceived 
him  in  the  Leviathan  as  an  animal,  or  as  those  frankly- 
spoken  French  writers  who  allude  to  la  beie  humaine.  But 
man  is  not  merely  an  animal  who  uses  tools.  His  physical 
wants  do  not  determine  his  history.  He  can  entertain  noble 
thoughts,  practise  costly  self-denial,  achieve  splendid  chival- 
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ries.  He  can  pass  out  to  crusades  in  which  he  will  despise 
not  only  materialistic  considerations,  but  life  itself.  Every 
martyr  is  a denial  of  an  economic  reading  of  history.  The 
social  organism  is  only  the  man  written  large.  Without 
doubt  the  materialistic  forces  play  their  part.  Man  can- 
not live  without  bread,  but  he  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
Every  noble  company  of  men  who  have  made  history,  such 
as,  to  quote  the  simplest  instances,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  or  those  heroic  lovers  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  who  founded  New  England  at  the  cost 
not  only  of  material  well-being  but  of  life  itself,  afford  the 
historic  proof  that  any  interpretation  of  history,  which  gives 
economics  more  than  a subordinate  place  in  the  framing  of  a 
social  political  order,  is  false  to  the  facts.  It  is  based  on  an 
inaccurate  conception  of  human  nature.  It  is  affirming  that 
the  clay,  and  not  the  potter,  determines  the  shape  of  the 
vessel  on  the  wheel. 

A broader  and  still  more  conclusive  proof  of  this  falla- 
cious doctrine  can  be  drawn  from  a historic  time-view. 
There  have  been  nations,  as  there  are  men,  whose  lives  and 
laws  have  been  determined  almost  entirely  by  materialistic 
motives.  The  history  of  their  social  order  and  political 
constitution  is  the  record  of  a struggle  for  wealth  and 
its  power.  What  has  been  their  fate?  They  seemed  to  be 
predestined  to  a splendid  and  enduring  pre-eminence,  but 
they  have  all  passed  away.  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Mace- 
donia, are  “dust  and  ashes,  dead  and  done  with.”  In  one 
supreme  instance,  that  of  Rome,  Gibbon,  Marx’s  master  in 
history,  has  delineated  the  certain  issue  and  inescapable 
ruin  of  any  state  whose  constitution  has  been  determined  by 
materialism.  In  his  Decline  and  Fall  he  traces  the  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
points  out  that  the  old  ideals  were  abandoned  and  the  world- 
ly policies  of  the  emperors  were  matched  by  the  cries  of  an 
idle  and  profligate  populace  for  “bread  and  games.”  He 
pointedly  sets  out  the  reasons  of  the  judgment  which  over- 
took both  rulers  and  people.  “The  counsels  of  princes  are 
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more  frequently  influenced  by  views  of  temporal  advantage, 
than  by  considerations  of  abstract  and  speculative  truth.”1 
By  “abstract  and  speculative  truth”  Gibbon  means  those 
high  and  serious  moralities  which  have  held  the  minds  and 
inspired  the  counsels  of  every  great  State  which  has  wrought 
out  the  well-being  of  men.  When  these  are  disregarded  for 
some  “temporal  advantage”  the  death  warrant  of  the  nation 
is  written.  “The  people  which  have  no  vision  perish.” 
When  an  impassioned  devotion  to  a spiritual  order,  and  the 
impartial  moral  justice  which  it  dictates,  are  not  given  the 
chief  place  in  the  ordering  of  men’s  lives  and  the  fashioning 
of  their  laws,  the  sentence  of  judgment,  as  history  unequivo- 
cally declares,  goes  forth.  The  truth  has  been  set  unfor- 
gettably in  a prophetic  counsel  couched  in  solemn  words, 
“Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world ; for  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  is  not  of  the  Father 
but  is  of  the  world;  and  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust 
thereof,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever.” 

IV 

Marx’s  second  doctrine  is  the  law,  or  properly  speaking, 
the  theory  of  surplus  value.  The  present  capitalistic  order 
was  marked,  he  maintained,  by  certain  economic  and  indus- 
trial facts.  The  first  was  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  the 
interests  of  capital  and  labor.  The  second  was,  that  under 
Capitalism,  men  stood  toward  each  other  under  one  or  other 
of  the  economic  relationships  of  buyer  and  seller.  As  a con- 
sequence they  were  compelled  into  an  attitude  of  dependence 
or  independence.  This  second  assertion  has  no  reality  in  re- 
gard to  labor.  It  may  seem  to  be  true  that  the  seller  is  de- 
pendent on  the  buyer.  It  is  as  true  that  the  buyer  is  depen- 
dent on  the  seller.  Every  human  relationship  involves  a 
certain  mutual  .dependence.  The  man  who  buys  an  ounce 
of  tobacco  across  the  counter,  or  a book  in  a stationer’s 
shop,  or  seeks  the  services  of  another  as  a lawyer,  or  a 
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doctor,  or  an  architect,  brings  about  this  relationship  of 
buyer  and  seller.  In  each  case  one  man  sells  his  power  to 
work,  for  a definite  time,  under  definite  conditions  and  at  a 
definite  wage.  But  neither  is  really  dependent  upon  the 
other,  and  beyond  that  fact  there  is  the  truth  that  each  has  a 
life  which  touches  wide  issues — issues  that  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  mere  fact  of  being  either  a buyer  or  a seller. 
We  shall  meet  this  cant  and  whine,  based  upon  a contempti- 
ble pride,  again  and  again.  What  is  set  down  here  and  now 
is  that  Capitalism  does  not,  as  Marx  affirmed,  bring  the 
seller  into  any  limiting  dependence  on  the  buyer. 

But  the  third  assertion  is  the  vital  one.  He  maintained 
that  the  capitalist  not  only  buys  labor  as  a mere  commodity 
for  a certain  price, — a wage — but  that  he  sells  its  product 
so  as  to  yield  him  a profit  to  which  he  has  no  right.  The 
product  of  labor,  the  argument  runs,  has  a three-fold  value. 
There  is  the  use-value — the  price  it  will  bring  in  the  market. 
There  is  a labor-value — the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
laborer  in  correspondence  with  his  socially  developed  habits 
and  necessities.  There  is  the  wage-value — the  actual  sum 
paid  to  the  laborer.  The  difiference  between  the  wage-value 
and  the  labor-value  Marx  named  “the  surplus  value.”  This 
surplus  value  belongs  to  the  laborer,  but  has  been  taken  by 
the  capitalist  to  his  own  enrichment.  It  is  the  pivot  of  the 
whole  system  of  Capitalism.  It  belongs  to  the  laborer  be- 
cause the  only  source  of  value,  as  Marx  mistakenly  main- 
tained, is  the  labor  which  has  been  wrought  into  the  goods. 
The  raw  materials  taken  to  the  factory  have  little  or  no 
value,  but  when  labor  is  expended  upon  them  and  they  be- 
come finished  goods,  they  acquire  a use-value.  Since  this 
value  was  wholly  given  by  labor,  but  is  seized  by  the  Capi- 
talist, labor  is  “exploited”,  made  a mere  article  of  merchan- 
dise, and  robbed  both  of  independence  and  reward. 

Marx  endeavored  to  “lead  the  type”  of  this  argument  by 
affirming  certain  consequences  of  this  exploitation  of  the 
surplus  value.  He  set  it  forth  in  a four-fold  indictment. 
To  begin  with  there  was  the  remorseless  competition  by 
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which  the  laborer  is  over-driven  and  oppressed.  There  was 
again  the  concentration  of  industries,  with  the  massing  of 
workers  into  congested  areas,  and  a consequently  increasing 
dependence  on  their  masters.  There  was,  as  a third  effect, 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  ever  fewer  hands.  And  the 
fourth  effect  was  the  recurrence  of  periodic  crises,  in  which 
labor  was  threatened  with  destitution  and  even  starvation. 
All  of  these  four  affirmations  have  been  negatived,  and  even 
rendered  ridiculous,  by  the  history  of  industry  since  Marx 
died.  He  was  so  confident  of  their  truth  that  he  summed  up 
the  indictment  with  his  concise  declaration,  “With  the  con- 
stantly diminishing  number  of  capital  magnates,  who  usurp 
and  monopolize  all  the  advantages  of  this  process  of  trans- 
formation, there  is  not  only  the  mass  of  misery,  oppression, 
servitude,  deterioration,  exploitation,  but  also  with  it  there 
is  the  revolt  of  the  working  class  constantly  increasing,  and 
taught,  united,  and  organized  by  the  mechanism  of  the  capi- 
talist process  of  production  itself.” 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  discuss  this  doctrine  of  sur- 
plus value  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  still  holds  the  minds 
of  great  masses  of  unthinking  and  fierce-passioned  men. 
It  has  been  discarded  by  most  Marxian  teachers  even  in  a 
greatly  modified  form.  His  disciples  have  been  busy  with 
explanations  which  explain  it  away.  Its  initial  fallacy  is 
that  the  surplus  value  of  any  article  can  be  ascertained,  and 
its  second  blunder  is  the  assertion  that  value  has  been  given 
to  the  finished  goods  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  labor  spent 
upon  them.  But  there  are  articles  of  high  value  to  whose 
production  labor  has  made  only  a small  contribution.  There 
are  other  articles  upon  which  costly  labor  has  been  spent, 
yet  they  have  no  value  in  the  market  place  at  all.  Beyond 
these  simple  truths  there  is  the  evident  fact  that  no  man  can 
determine  how  much  of  the  surplus  value  belongs  to  the 
individual  laborer,  and  the  division  of  the  amount  of  value 
in  the  product  is  an  impossible  problem  in  arithmetic.  Marx 
attempted  to  escape  these  difficulties  by  positing  that  the 
amount  of  labor  was  “the  socially  necessary  labor  spent  on 
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goods,  measured  according  to  time.”  Had  Marx  spent  a 
few  hours  in  any  factory  or  ship-building  yard,  he  would 
not  have  set  so  hopelessly  unmeaning  a definition.  The 
foreman  of  any  industrial  work  if  asked  to  explain  what 
Marx  stated  to  be  “the  total,  social,  surplus  value”  of  the 
goods  produced,  would  sit  down  in  amazement  at  such  an 
unreal  question,  and  so  utterly  impossible  a calculation. 

But  the  absolute  confutation  of  this  fallacy  is  to  be  found 
in  an  examination  of  value — an  examination  Marx  and  his 
disciples  never  attempt.  Value  is  dependent  on  two  things. 
One  of  these  is  the  whole  cost  of  production.  That  includes 
not  only  what  is  called  “manual”  labor  (although  indeed 
all  men,  from  the  employer  with  his  pen  to  the  office  boy  who 
delivers  the  letters,  use  their  hands)  but  includes  also  man- 
agement, inventive  genius  and  directing  ability.  In  one 
passage  Marx  seems  to  include  these  elements  in  production, 
but  in  his  argument  and  appeal  he  sees  only  the  man  with 
the  hammer  in  his  hand.  But  value  is  also  dependent,  not 
only  on  the  mere  price  of  production  in  terms  of  labor,  but 
upon  capital  and  all  that  capital  requires  for  its  mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  reproduction.  The  simplest  man  can  see 
that  the  value  of  goods  is  vastly  more  than  the  labor  which 
has  been  put  into  them.  Their  chief  value  may  often  be  due 
to  powers  and  to  advantages  which  have  never  touched  the 
article  with  the  hand  at  all. 

The  second  fact  which  constitutes  value  is  demand.  It 
does  not  matter  how  much  labor  or  management,  or  skill, 
or  expenditure  of  capital  has  been  put  into  the  product,  if 
there  be  no  demand  for  it.  A costly  machine  eclipsed  by  a 
new  patent  has  no  value  at  all.  A ship  which  cannot  get  a 
cargo  must  be  laid  up  to  waste  in  idleness.  It  has  no  value 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  its  service.  A diamond  cut 
by  the  most  skilful  worker  in  Amsterdam  is  not  worth  the 
price  of  a cup  of  cold  water  to  a man  smitten  by  thirst  in 
the  desert.  Value  is  given  not  only  by  use,  but  by  scarcity. 
The  goods  manufactured  from  raw  material  may  be  piled 
high  within  the  warehouses,  but  if  taste  or  fashion  change 
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or  an  inability  to  buy  them  be  wanting,  their  value  shrinks 
to  an  extent  that  threatens  their  holder  with  bankruptcy. 
So  that,  both  because  of  the  unreality  of  the  term  “surplus 
value’’,  and  because  of  the  dependence  of  value  on  demand, 
this  theory  of  surplus  value  is  an  absurd  fallacy.  Had  Karl 
Marx  been  something  more  than  an  onlooker  and  a journal- 
ist, he  would  have  been  more  able  to  understand  the  facts 
behind  value,  and  would  have,  as  his  followers  have  done, 
discarded  this  absurd  economic  doctrine. 

Yet,  as  is  very  evident  to-day,  this  doctrine  is  eagerly 
maintained  by  ignorant  advocates,  and  has  seized  upon  the 
minds  of  masses  of  men  whose  only  reading  is  found  in  the 
journals  which  still  maintain  the  theory.  What  gives  it 
force  is  the  truth  at  which  Marx  was  aiming.  That  truth  is 
the  unfair  distribution  of  the  product.  Labor  alone  is  mere- 
ly embodied  power.  Any  surplus  value  above  the  cost  of 
production  is  not  due  to  labor  alone.  But  it  is  true  that 
capital  has  frequently  taken  more  than  its  share,  and  man- 
agement has  enjoyed  a larger  proportion  of  the  reward, 
than  it  was  entitled  to.  We  must  not  forget  that  if  capital 
and  management  and  direction  sometimes  takes  too  large 
share  of  the  profit,  at  other  times  they  suffer  all  the  loss. 
Plainly  what  is  needed  is  not  only  a fair  division  but  a more 
evident  justice  in  the  distribution  of  the  product.  In  the 
day  when  the  capitalist  and  director  of  labor  shall  be  as  will- 
ing to  be  just  to  labor,  as  labor  should  be  willing  to  be  just 
to  capital,  we  shall  find  a more  righteous  distribution  of  the 
product  and  the  profit,  and  we  shall  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  industrial  peace. 

V 

In  the  class  war  Marx  summoned  the  forces  of  labor  to 
an  attack  on  capital.  As  we  have  seen  he  declared  that 
society  was  divided  into  two  classes — the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
proletariat.  These  two  terms  do  not  express  social  realities. 
It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  in  any  order  of  society  there 
are  only  two  classes.  Many  other  interests  and  convictions 
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classify  men  and  women.  As  if  dimly  conscious  of  this 
fact,  Marx  set  himself  to  create  a class  consciousness,  which 
would  inspire  all  who  are  not  in  the  ranks  of  the  employing 
capitalists.  This  “crowd”  consciousness  is  a tremendous 
dynamic.  It  may  be  morally  higher  or  morally  lower  than 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  crowd.  A passionate  appeal  by  some  popular  dema- 
gogue may  excite  a crowd  to  an  act  of  violence  of  which  they 
are  afterwards  ashamed,  or  it  may  move  them  to  go  forward 
to  heroic  and  chivalrous  enterprise.  We  realize  that  in  the 
sphere  of  industry  the  thousands  employed  in  a riverside 
shipbuilding  yard,  or  the  still  greater  numbers  of  a Trades 
Union,  can  be  roused  to  take  a course  of  action,  which  few 
of  them  would  adopt  in  a calm  and  self-possessed  mood. 
Marx,  of  set  purpose,  set  himself  to  create  this  antagonistic 
class  consciousness,  so  that  no  compromise  between  capital 
and  labor  would  be  possible,  and  the  only  mode  of  action 
become  a class  war. 

There  are  reasons  why  this  call  to  a class  war  has  been 
responded  to  by  men  and  women  with  different  moral  ideals 
and  even  diverse  spiritual  impulses,  although  it  must  be 
noted  that  a class  war  reacts  upon  every  moral  ideal  and 
every  spiritual  conviction.  One  reason  for  the  response  is 
that  all  men  are  disposed  to  accept  what  seems  to  favor  their 
interests.  The  manual  workers  had  long  felt  that  their  lives 
were  determined  by  material  conditions.  They  realized  that 
their  homes,  pleasures,  activities,  and  many  ways  of  their 
life  were  under  the  dominance  of  an  economic  determinism. 
They  did  not  understand  that  every  life,  the  life  of  the 
capitalist  as  much  as  of  the  laborer,  is  conditioned  by  great 
facts  of  existence  which  no  system  can  alter.  To  enlarge 
a saying  of  Emerson,  “Things  are  in  the  saddle,  and  they 
ride  mankind.”  The  manual  workers  were  aware  that  their 
power  over  conditions  had  greatly  increased.  The  nine- 
teenth century  had  seen,  decade  after  decade,  labor  working 
for  shorter  hours  with  a larger  reward.  Yet  those  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  were  told  in  fierce  language  that  they  were 
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suffering  exploitation,  and  they  were  easily  roused  to  an 
antagonism  to  the  wage-paying  class,  when  assured  that 
their  interests  would  be  favored  and  secured. 

A second  reason  for  this  sympathy  with  a class  war  lies 
in  the  acceptance  of  the  Marxian  doctrine  that  the  manual 
worker  creates  all  values,  and  that,  therefore,  under  this 
doctrine  of  “surplus  value”  the  capitalist  oppresses  and  de- 
presses the  laborer.  It  is  true  that  Marx,  when  he  attempts 
definition,  does  not  limit  the  term  laborer  to  the  meaning 
of  “manual  worker.”  “By  labor  power,  or  capacity  for 
labor,  is  to  be  understood  the  aggregate  of  these  mental  and 
physical  capabilities  existing  in  a human  being,  which  he 
exercises  when  he  produces  a use-value  of  any  description.”2 
But  in  his  argument,  as  with  the  great  majority  of  collec- 
tivists, Marx  keeps  in  view  only  the  manual  laborer  and  his 
wrongs.  The  average  socialist  is  unwilling  to  pay  any 
special  price  for  brains,  because  he  has  not  yet  realized  their 
contribution  in  production.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this 
biassed  mind,  produced  by  the  class  consciousness,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  European  War.  Numbers  of  soldiers  in  the 
ranks  held  scornful  views  of  the  work  of  the  Staff.  They 
understood  their  own  most  honorable  sacrifice,  but  did  not 
realize  how  necessary  is  the  work  of  the  Staff  both  for  sav- 
ing life  and  for  carrying  on  a successful  war.  In  the  same 
way  many  workers  seem  to  think  that  the  man  who  wields 
the  hammer,  or  holds  the  plough,  or  uses  the  broom,  is  the 
real  laborer,  while  the  work  of  direction  and  management 
is  easy  and  unimportant.  This  false  conception  has  added 
an  acid  tincture  to  the  class  consciousness,  and  given  an  un- 
justifiable argument  to  the  popular  demagogue. 

The  third  reason  is  more  important  than  it  seems.  It  is 
the  objection  on  the  part  of  some  who  labor  to  be  given 
“orders.”  The  real  division  in  the  popular  mind,  represented 
by  the  two  rhetorical  labels  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat,  is 
between  those  who  “give  orders”  and  those  who  “obey  or- 
ders.” One  may  be  tempted  to  incline  to  Anarchism  so  far 
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as  to  wish  that  “orders”  disappeared  from  human  relation- 
ships, but  that  is  to  cry  for  the  moon,  and  a true  and  sane 
view  of  the  work  and  the  worker  would  dismiss  this  petty 
thought.  Yet  it  has  been  successful  both  in  rousing  antag- 
onism, and  in  giving  birth  to  a number  of  foolish  attempts  to 
escape  this  economic  necessity.  One  of  these  suggestions 
is  that  the  worker  should  pass  from  one  position  in  the  ranks 
of  industry  to  another,  and,  thereby,  would  give  orders  on 
one  day  and  obey  orders  on  the  next.  That  idea  was  once 
advanced  by  Lenin,  when  he  declared  that  all  a man  requires 
to  fill  any  post  is  an  ordinary  education,  and  that  manage- 
ment is  simply  book-keeping.  He  no  longer  cherishes  this  de- 
lusion, if  he  ever  entertained  it.  He  has  appointed  auto- 
cratic and  skilful  overseers,  has  chosen  diplomatic  ambassa- 
dors, has  gathered  round  him  a permanent  band  of  despots, 
and  has  conscripted  men  for  the  army  and  for  the  harder 
and  dirty  work  of  the  community,  from  which  they  have  no 
release.  This  objection  to  obeying  orders  is  one  of  the 
false  and  fallacious  arguments  of  the  Marxian  socialist. 
But  a lie,  as  Thackeray  has  said,  when  once  the  breath  of 
life  has  been  breathed  into  it,  is  as  potent  as  a truth,  until 
men  have  suffered  for  acting  on  it.  If  the  account  of  suf- 
fering in  the  past,  and  of  the  suffering  yet  to  be  endured 
could  be  made  up,  because  of  this  stupid  and  fallacious  asser- 
tion, it  would  amaze  mankind. 

But  these  reasons  which  are  all  based  upon  this  charge  of 
“exploitation”  either  of  labor,  or  of  its  reward,  or  of  its 
subordination,  are  really  beside  the  mark.  The  true  ex- 
ploitation is  not  of  labor,  but  of  society.  It  is  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  consumer  which  is  the  real  wrong.  The  con- 
sumer is  continually  exploited  and  deprived  of  his  freedom, 
not  only  in  demand  but  in  use,  both  by  labor  and  by  capital. 
His  necessities  are  taken  advantage  of  both  by  those  who 
give  orders,  and  by  those  who  obey  them.  The  capitalist 
who  becomes  a profiteer,  who  makes  a corner  and  raises 
prices,  and  the  wage-earning  laborer  who  strikes  and  refuses 
to  supply  the  coal,  or  the  transport,  or  the  food,  are  both 
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guilty  of  exploitation.  The  real  wrong  in  the  social  order 
is  the  appropriation  by  individuals,  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  of  socially  created  values.  Now  and  again, 
it  is  true  that  the  employee  is  exploited,  and  now  and  again  it 
is  true  that  the  employer  is  exploited,  and  compelled  to  a 
dependence  on,  and  subordination  to,  a Trades  Union,  or  to 
the  caprice  of  an  individual  workman.  But  in  both  cases 
the  final  burden  is  borne  by  the  consumer,  and  too  often  both 
capital  and  labor  combine  in  his  exploitation.  One  would 
think  at  times  that  the  real  reason  for  any  kind  of  production 
was  to  give  work  to  the  laborer,  and  profit  to  the  capitalist, 
with  the  result  that  the  consumer  is  left  entirely  out  of  ac- 
count, and  lives  in  dependence  upon  them  both,  and  some- 
times in  fear  of  their  action. 

VI 

Class  war,  therefore,  when  analyzed,  is  seen  to  be  a con- 
test between  employer  and  employee  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominance and  the  profit  of  each.  The  question  which 
emerges  is  the  mode  by  which  this  war  is  to  be  waged.  One 
mode  is  by  Evolution ; the  other  by  Revolution. 

In  the  mode  of  evolution  the  features  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  possible,  are  to  be  adapted  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  capitalist  class.  In  many  of  Marx’s  writings  that 
seems  to  be  the  method  that  he  favors,  and  some  of  his  ar- 
guments assert  that  Capitalism  is  digging  its  own  grave. 
There  are  passages  in  which  he  forecasts  the  transformation 
of  the  departments  of  Capitalism  into  those  of  a collectivist 
state.  At  as  late  a date  as  1872,  in  the  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational, at  the  Hague,  he  declared  himself  willing  to 
consider  the  mode  of  evolution,  through  political  change. 
“We  do  not  assert  that  the  way  to  reach  this  goal  is  the  same 
everywhere.  We  know  that  the  institutions,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  various  countries  must  be  considered.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  countries,  like  England,  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  if  I understood  your  arrangements  better,  I might 
even  add  Holland,  where  the  worker  might  attain  his  object 
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by  peaceful  means,  but  not  in  all  countries  is  this  the  case.” 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Marx  had  spent  many  years  in 
England,  before  he  uttered  that  mediating  statement.  Yet 
when  we  remember  the  ringing  sentences  in  the  Manifesto, 
“Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims.  They 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  all  existing  conditions,”  we  realize 
that  Marx’s  convinced  mode,  and  at  least  his  foreseen  alter- 
native, was  revolution,  not  evolution. 

That  is  the  mode  resolutely  adopted  by  Lenin.  “At  the 
present  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  opportunists  within  the  La- 
bor movement  are  co-operating  in  this  work  of  adulterating 
Marxism.  They  omit,  obliterate  and  distort  the  revolution- 
ary side  of  its  teaching — its  revolutionary  soul — and  push  to 
the  foreground  and  extol  what  is,  or  seems  to  be,  acceptable 
to  the  bourgeoisie.”3  The  truth  is  that  while  Marx’s  teach- 
ing may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  “Persuade  and  amend 
if  you  can;  if  not,  give  a knock-out  blow”  most  modern 
Marxians  have  become  assured  that  evolution  is  the  wiser 
mode,  and  the  historic  illustration  of  the  outcome  of  revo- 
lution in  Russia  has  enlightened  and  convinced  many  of  the 
most  wilful-minded  of  socialists.  For  it  is  clear  to  most 
men  that  revolution  is  a mode  of  violence  which  issues  in 
bloodshed,  economic  paralysis,  and  industrial  beggary.  It  is 
as  clear  to  all  who  know  the  history  of  the  nobler  civilizations 
that  revolution,  which  is  a blow  struck  by  a minority,  is  a 
denial  of  democracy.  It  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that, 
within  the  British  dominions  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  people  are  not  willing  to  make  a bonfire  of 
the  home  and  of  every  ancient  institution,  in  order  to  clear 
the  ground  for  a new  building  whose  plans  have  never  yet 
been  drawn. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  is  a certain 
sympathy  with  this  mode  of  revolution,  and  there  are  rea- 
sons for  it  which  should  be  noted.  One  of  these  is  the 
psychological  influence  of  the  European  War.  The  method 


3 Lenin,  The  State  and  Revolution,  p.  1. 
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of  war  used  in  those  five  years  of  awful  strife  has  bred  a 
certain  sympathy  with  violence.  Men  have  become  willing 
to  strike  a swift  and  instant  blow  unhindered  by  either  its 
wisdom  or  its  morality.  That  blow  may  be  an  act  of  assas- 
sination, a strike  which  would  starve  millions  of  innocent 
people,  or  a repudiation  of  the  national  debt  which  would 
wither  the  credit  of  Great  Britain  in  a single  night,  and  fill 
the  streets  with  masses  of  hungry  and  unemployed.  But 
men  do  not  think  of  these  things.  All  their  thoughts  are 
held  in  thrall  by  that  method  of  war  which  swept  the  Ger- 
man despotism  out  of  Europe,  but  they  do  not  consider  the 
curse  it  has  entailed. 

Another  reason  is  a lost  patience  with  democratic  insti- 
tutions and  methods.  “Freedom  slowly  broadening  down 
from  precedent  to  precedent”  seems  to  broaden  too  slowly 
for  many  men’s  hot  desires.  They  are  suspicious  of  the 
power  of  the  capitalist  in  parliamentary  government,  and 
even  more  jealous  of  the  leaven  of  Capitalism  in  the  hearts 
of  the  leaders  of  Collectivism,  and  especially  among  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Party  who  have  taken  office  under 
the  government.  As  a consequence  all  extremists  are  eager 
to  use  the  hot  blast  of  passion,  and  to  hound  on  a minority 
to  kindle  a fierce  fire  which  will  burn  up  the  present  social 
order. 

But  the  barriers  against  revolution,  in  all  enlightened 
communities,  are  too  strong  to  be  thrown  down.  In  the 
hour  when  reasonable  and  patient-minded  men  realize  not 
only  the  fact  that  revolution  is  always,  and  only,  the  mode 
of  a minority,  that  its  issue  is  never  a stable  peace,  and  that 
its  method  is  always  a ruthless  cruelty,  it  will  be  abandoned. 
In  the  day  when  men  realize  that  a new  social  order,  if  it  is 
to  come,  must  “grow,”  and  be  registered  in  laws  and  or- 
dinances, it  will  be  cast  out  of  men’s  minds.  The  first  blow 
in  a revolutionary  assault  has  always  roused  the  people  to 
the  defence  of  parliamentary  institutions.  But  beyond  that, 
the  witness  of  history  is  decisively  a condemnation  against 
swift,  sudden,  and  violent  revolution.  The  blaze  of  the 
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French  Revolution  of  1798  has  not  yet  faded  from  the 
heavens.  The  chaos  which  followed  the  events  in  France 
of  1848  taught  even  Marx  a lesson  which  he  never  quite  for- 
got. The  creation  of  the  Russian  Soviet,  with  its  inhuman 
cruelties  and  tyrannical  enactments,  has  shed  an  intense 
light  on  the  methods  of  violence.  English-speaking  people 
continue  to  believe  in  parliamentary  government  on  a demo- 
cratic basis.  As  Kautsky  has  said  the  final  distinction  lies 
between  a democracy  and  a dictatorship.  The  class  war, 
with  its  goal  of  a dictatorship,  is  seen  to  be  the  broad  road 
to  impoverishment,  enslavement,  and  tyranny  and  there  can 
be  no  peace  in  industry,  even  no  stable  industry  at  all,  until 
the  passions  which  surge  behind  the  class  war  have  been 
purged  out  of  men’s  hearts. 

VII 

When  we  consider  the  goal  to  be  attained  by  the  class 
war,  so  that  the  demand  made  by  Marx  may  be  realized,  we 
wonder  that  such  an  ultimate  was  ever  stated.  “The  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat”  is  a phrase  which  carried  its 
condemnation  on  its  face.  The  world  will  never  submit 
in  quietness  to  any  dictatorship.  It  is  amazing  to  find  men 
who  make  a fierce  protest  against  tyranny  proposing  to  give 
a class  the  right  of  dictatorship.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  claim  is  made  because  the  class  is  composed  of 
manual  workers  the  amazement  is  deepened.  Bernstein,  the 
most  courageous  Marxian,  makes  a convincing  protest.  “Is 
there  any  sense,  for  example,  in  maintaining  the  phrase  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  at  a time  when,  in  all 
possible  places,  representatives  of  social  democracy  have 
placed  themselves  in  the  arena  of  parliamentary  work?  The 
dictatorship  of  the  classes  belongs  to  a lower  civilization. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  expediency  and  practicability 
of  the  thing,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a reversion,  as  politi- 
cal atavism.  The  whole  practical  activity  of  social  democ- 
racy is  directed  towards  creating  circumstances  and  tradi- 
tions which  shall  render  possible  and  secure  a transition,  free 
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from  convulsive  outbursts,  of  the  modern  social  order  into 
a higher  one.”4 

This  conclusive  political  objection  is  supported  by  the 
economic  facts.  It  rests  upon  the  conception  that  the  change 
from  a capitalist  to  a collectivist  order  is  merely  the  writing 
in  of  the  name  of  the  State  in  the  column  where  the  names 
of  individual  owners  appear.  It  asserts  that  the  State  would 
carry  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  both  in  its  national 
and  international  aspects,  with  more  wisdom  and  more 
profit,  and  with  most  beneficial  results  to  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  community.  But  all  this  ignores  what  a dictator- 
ship really  means.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  would 
take  away  from  the  individual  the  chief  incentive  both  for 
effort  and  for  economy,  it  fails  to  realize  that  State  manage- 
ment and  State  trading  are  never  economical  methods  of 
carrying  on  any  industry.  Beyond  this  it  seems  to  forget 
that  industry  is  no  longer  a self-contained  national  interest, 
but  must  face  the  whole  world  of  supply  and  demand.  Still 
more  forbidding  is  the  truth  that  a dictatorship  has  no  time 
to  persuade,  but  must  command,  and  even  commandeer  both 
labor  and  capital.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  might 
strip  the  capitalist  bare,  but  it  would  harness  the  laborer 
to  a place  in  the  pack  of  dogs  who  draw  the  sledge  of  the 
State,  now  with  the  whip  of  force  and  again  with  the  lash  of 
hunger.  The  average,  honest-minded,  working  man  has 
only  to  realize  the  economic  issues  of  a dictatorship  to  re- 
assert his  protest  against  it. 

There  is  a modern  proof  of  all  this  which  is  fatal  as  soon 
as  it  is  perceived.  A dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  centres 
upon  and  focuses  into  a bureaucracy.  A bureaucracy  is  the 
most  self-sufficient,  the  most  dominating,  and  the  most 
wasteful  mode  of  government.  A bureaucracy  is  always 
impelled  by  the  supreme  motive  of  entrenching  itself  in 
power,  and  of  increasing  both  its  wealth  and  its  ease.  The 
average  tax-payer  of  any  country  realizes  that  the  bureauc- 
racies imposed  upon  it  during  the  war  cannot  be  dislodged, 


4 Evolutionary  Socialism,  p.  146. 
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even  by  strenuous  assaults,  and  they  seem  intent  on  keep- 
ing their  well-paid  seats  of  privilege,  in  spite  of  public  pro- 
test and  parliamentary  appeal.  That  is  the  most  glaring 
truth  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy  under  Lenin 
and  Trotzky.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  after  his  visit  to 
Russia,  wrote,  “The  Moscow  Executive  has  formed  itself 
into  a Council  of  Cardinals,  and,  arming  itself  with  the 
powers  of  excommunication,  has  proceeded  to  rule  the  State.” 
That  is  the  issue  of  this  specious  claim  for  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  As  with  every  other  College  of  Cardinals, 
the  only  persons  who  are  given  a free  and  full  privileged  life 
are  the  Cardinals  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  average  man 
realizes  that  this  dictatorship  holds  such  a weapon  in  its 
hands  its  doom  will  be  sealed. 

VIII 

As  we  review  Marxian  Socialism  its  true  features  stand 
out  in  clear  light.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a 
political  tyranny.  The  class  war  is  a denial  of  the  dictates 
of  human  brotherhood.  The  theory  of  surplus  value  is  an 
economic  and  stupid  ignorance.  But  the  real  and  basic 
wrong,  the  moral  and  spiritual  darkness,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history. 
That  reveals  Marx’s  estimate  of  values,  and  his  deep  and 
fierce  antipathy  to  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  values  of  life. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  a spiritual  apostasy,  holding  in  its  bosom 
the  denial  of  the  realm,  and  the  power,  of  the  spirit  of  man. 
There  is  no  economic  industrial  doctrine  which  is  so  com- 
pletely anti-Christian  as  that  of  Karl  Marx.  When  he 
wrote  “Law,  morality,  and  religion,  are  merely  so  many 
bourgeois  prejudices,  behind  which  as  many  bourgeois  in- 
terests are  concealed”  he  revealed  how  intensely  hostile  he 
was  to  the  Christian  moral  idea.  Marx  was  a de-Hebraised 
Hebrew,  and  as  history  declares  with  unfaltering  witness, 
there  is  no  more  sordid  apostate  among  men.  The  reason 
why  the  name  of  Christ  who,  in  times  gone  by,  was  claimed 
as  one  who  was  sympathetic  with  the  socialistic  ideal,  is 
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now  never  mentioned,  is  this — that  Marx  has  conquered 
the  hearts  of  men  with  his  materialistic  conception  of  life. 
Men  who  look  into  a blazing  furnace  lose  all  power  of  dis- 
cerning the  glory  of  a sunrise.  Men  whose  ears  are  filled 
with  the  clang  of  tools  lose  all  power  to  hear  the  finer  har- 
monies. Men  whose  appetites  are  stirred  up  for  gross  de- 
lights lose  all  taste  for  purities.  So  also  Marx’s  arousing 
of  the  passions  of  material  greed  has  extirpated  the  nobler 
affections  of  the  soul.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  what 
has  given  Marxian  Socialism  its  entrance  into  the  minds  of 
laboring  men  has  been  the  undoubted  wrongs  they  have  suf- 
fered. Those  wrongs,  as  Marx  saw  them,  have  been  greatly 
altered  both  in  their  incidence  and  spirit.  The  details  he 
engrosses  in  Capital  are  no  longer  accurate,  and  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case  to-day.  Yet  it  must  be  kept  in  mind, 
that,  until  justice  and  a recognition  of  the  personality  of 
every  individual  man,  and  of  the  obligations  both  of  capital 
to  labor,  and  of  labor  to  capital,  become  the  law  and  the 
habit  of  every  realm,  men  will  be  accessible  to  these  eco- 
nomic and  political  fallacies,  to  their  own  undoing  and  to 
that  of  the  State.  No  “system”  of  industry  can  bring  in 
peace.  What  is  needed  is  a brotherly  co-operation  in  im- 
partial justice  and  discriminating  mercy,  and  that  can  come 
only  through  the  great  Personality,  who  has  taught  men 
both  righteousness  and  peace.  That  is  not  a vague  aspira- 
tion. It  is  the  only  method  to  which  history  has  set  its  seal. 

Glasgow,  Scotland.  W.  M.  Clow. 


OBERLIN  PERFECTIONISM 
IV.  The  Theology  of  Charles  G.  Finney. 

The  elements  of  Finney’s  conception  of  the  Plan  of  Sal- 
vation are  given,  in  a very  succinct  form,  in  a summary  of 
what  he  speaks  of  as  the  “provisions  of  grace.”1 2  “God,” 
says  he,  “foresaw  that  all  mankind  would  fall  into  a state 
of  total  alienation  from  Him  and  His  government.  He  also 
foresaw  that,  by  the  wisest  arrangement,  He  could  secure 
the  return  and  salvation  of  a part  of  mankind.  He  resolved 
to  do  so,  and  ‘chose  them  to  eternal  salvation,  through  sanc- 
tification of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.’  ” Nothing  is 
said  of  why  God  created  a race  the  apostacy  of  which  he 
foresaw  f or  of  what  hindered  His  making  an  arrangement 
by  which  most  of  the  apostates,  or  all  of  them,  would  be 
saved;3  or  of  whether  the  part  of  mankind  which  He  chose 
to  salvation  was  a definite  or  indefinite  part.4  So  far  as 
this  representation  goes,  God’s  entire  action  is  determined 
by  His  creatures:  He  finds  Himself  (in  His  foresight) 

with  an  apostate  race  on  His  hands;  an  apostate  race  of 
whom  He  can  “wisely” — a “wisely”  which  in  Finney’s 
scheme  means  ultimately  “benevolently” — save  only  a part ; 
and  His  choice  of  the  part  He  will  save  is  determined  imme- 
diately by  them  and  not  Himself. 

Now  comes  a description  of  God’s  mode  of  action  under 
His  decree  of  salvation.  This  action  is  summed  up  in  the 
institution  of  a system  of  means  to  effect  the  end  in  view — 
“that  is,”  says  Finney,  “with  design  to  effect  it.”  These 
means  are  the  law,  the  atonement  and  mediatorial  work  of 
Christ,  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  and  God’s  providen- 
tial and  moral  government, — and  also  “the  gift  and  agency 

1 P-  693. 

2 In  point  of  fact  Finney  followed  New  Haven  here;  see  G.  F. 
Wright,  as  cited,  p.  200. 

3 It  emerges  in  the  end  that  Finney  considers  that  it  would  have 
required  God  to  change  the  government  He  had  instituted  as  the  wisest. 

* It  was  in  Finney’s  view  a definite  part,  foreseen  as  those  who  could 
be  saved  under  the  wisest  government. 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Of  “the  gift  and  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,”  it  is  said  that  it  is  “to  excite  in  them,”  that  is  in  the 
part  of  mankind  chosen  to  salvation,  “desire,  and  to  work 
in  them  to  will  and  to  do,  in  so  far  as  to  secure  in  them 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promises.”  This  is  followed  by  the 
assertion  that  grace  has  made  sufficient  provision  to  make 
the  salvation  of  all  men  possible — a statement  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  on  this  scheme  somewhat  barren — and  that  of  a 
portion  of  mankind  certain:  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
declaration  that  all  who  have  the  Gospel  are  without  excuse, 
if  they  are  not  saved, — another  barren  statement  on  this 
scheme.  And  now  we  get  at  the  gist  of  the  matter. 
“Grace,”  we  read  (italics  ours),  “has  made  the  salvation 
cf  every  human  being  secure,  who  can  be  persuaded,  by  all 
the  influences  which  God  can  wisely  bring  to  bear  upon  him, 
to  accept  the  offers  of  salvation.”  The  words  which  we 
have  italicized  are  key  words  in  Finney’s  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. Persuasion — all  that  God  does  looking  to  the  salva- 
tion of  men  is  confined  in  its  mode  to  persuasion.  Wisely — 
the  governing  notion  in  all  God’s  saving  activities  is  uni- 
formly represented  as  derived  from  His  wisdom.  Accept — 
the  determining  factor  in  man’s  salvation  is  his  own  ac- 
ceptance. In  this  whole  statement  the  greatest  care  is  ex- 
pended in  making  it  clear  that  all  that  God  does  toward 
saving  men  is  directed  to  inducing  the  objects  of  salvation  to 
save  themselves.  What  He  does,  it  is  affirmed,  is  effective 
to  the  end  in  the  case  of  those  whose  salvation  He  conceives 
it  “wise”  to  “secure.”6  But  so  far  it  is  left  obscure  what 

5 We  are  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  Finney  should  have  hesi- 
tated and  vacillated  over  “Perseverance,”  in  the  face  of  the  clearness 
of  this  teaching,  and  of  the  corresponding  representation  of  “permanent 
sanctification”  as  attainable,  as  the  culminating  attainment  of  Christian 
living  (see,  for  instance,  the  traot  How  to  Win  Souls:  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Bible  “more  expressly  promised  in  this  life  than  permanent  sanc- 
tification” : we  may  fall  away  from  regeneration,  which  is  entire  sancti- 
fication, but  not  from  this  permanent  sanctification  to  which  we  are 
sealed:  “remember  this  is  a blessing  that  we  receive  after  that  we  be- 
lieve”). He  tells  us,  however,  (p.  843)  that  he  did  do  so,  although  on 
the  pressure  of  Scripture  he  finally  accepts  the  doctrine,  and,  indeed 
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the  principle  is  on  which  the  objects  of  salvation,  the  salva- 
tion of  whom  He  judges  it  wise  to  secure,  are  determined 
— foresight,  or  election. 

When  we  turn  to  the  lecture  on  election,  we  quickly  learn 
that  Finney’s  doctrine  of  election  is  just — Congruism. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  Congruism,  an  Augustinian  and 
an  Anti-Augustinian.  The  Anti-Augustinian  variety  sup- 
poses that  the  same  grace  is  given  to  all  men  alike,  but  is 
effective  or  not  effective  to  salvation  according  as  the  hearts 
of  men  are  “congruous”  to  it.  In  this  variety  there  is  no 
place  for  election,  except  on  foresight  of  the  salvability  of 
men.  The  Augustinian  variety  supposes  that  God,  respect- 
ing the  free  will  of  men,  approaches  them,  just  as  in  the 
other  variety,  with  “suasive  grace”  only;  but  Himself 
adapts  this  grace  so  wisely  to  the  hearts  of  those  whom  He 
has  sovereignly  selected  to  save,  that  they  yield  freely  to 
its  persuasion  and  are  saved.  In  this  variety  election  is  the 
cause  of  salvation.  Finney  may  superficially  appear  to  be 
seeking  some  intermediate  ground  between  these  two  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  Congruism : but  in  point  of  fact  what  he 
presents  is,  with  some  variation  of  form,  a curiously  com- 
plete reproduction  of  the  Molinist  scheme.  According  to 
him  election  proceeds  on  the  foresight  of  salvability;  but 
he  does  not  suppose  that  the  same  grace  is  given  to  all  men 
alike — although  all  receive  “sufficient  grace” — but  that  God 
employs  in  each  case  whatever  grace  it  seems  to  Him  wise 
to  employ  in  order  to  accomplish  His  end.  Those  that  are 
salvable — that  is,  those  that  are  salvable  under  the  wise 
government  which  He  has  established — He  secures  the  sal- 
vation of.  Those  who,  under  this  wise  government,  are  not 
salvable,  He  leaves  in  their  sins.  Those  whose  salvation  He 

gives  it  an  exceptionally  full  treatment.  His  rejection  of  a “physical” 
regeneration  seemed  to  him  to  remove  one  of  the  grounds  for  inferring 
it;  and  his  rejection  of  what  he  calls  a “perpetual”  justification  removes 
another.  He  is  thrown  back  thus  on  the  Scriptural  declarations  sup- 
ported by  the  general  doctrines  of  election  and  the  initiative  of  grace — 
doctrines  to  which  he  gives  a purer  expression  here  (where  he  needs 
them)  than  in  the  residue  of  his  system. 
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undertakes  to  secure,  because  they  are  salvable  under  the 
wise  government  He  has  established,  He  brings  to  salvation 
by  suasive  influences  of  grace,  adapted  in  each  case  to  their 
special  needs,  and  therefore  certain  to  be  effective.  These 
are  the  elect.  Obviously  they  are  elected  on  the  ground  of 
their  salvability — under  the  wise  government  which  God  has 
established.  There  is  no  sovereignty  exhibited  in  their  elec- 
tion itself,  except  in  the  sense  that  God  might  have  left  them 
also  in  their  sin;  if  He  were  to  save  any,  these  were  the  only 
ones  He  could  save — under  the  wise  government  estab- 
lished by  Him.  The  only  place  in  the  whole  transaction  in 
which  any  real  sovereignty  is  shown,  lies  in  God’s  having 
established  the  particular  government  which  He  has  estab- 
lished, and  which  determines  who  are  salvable  and  who  not. 
The  particular  government  which  has  been  established  has 
not  been  arbitrarily  established.  It  is  determined  by  its  wis- 
dom. It  is  the  wisest  possible  government  for  God’s  end — 
which  is  the  good  of  being.  Seeking  the  good  of  being,  this 
is  the  government  which  an  all-wise  God  must  establish. 
Its  establishment,  however,  divides  men  into  two  classes — 
the  salvable  and  the  unsalvable  under  the  conditions  of  this 
wisest  government.  Here  it  is  that  election  is  determined. 
God  elects  to  salvation  all  those  who  are  salvable  under  this 
wise  government.  Any  sovereignty  which  may  appear  in 
this  election  is  derived  wholly  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
choice  of  the  wisest  government  to  establish.  That  deter- 
mined, everything  else  is  determined  with  it : those  that  are 
salvable;  those  that,  on  foresight  of  their  salvability,  are 
elected  to  be  saved ; the  manner  of  grace  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  salvation.  Proximately  their  election  is  on  fore- 
sight of  salvability;  only  ultimately  can  it  be  called  sov- 
ereign— that  is  through  the  sovereignty  of  the  choice  of 
the  wisest  government  to  establish. 

The  determining  characteristic  of  the  elect  on  this  view, 
we  presume,  is  that,  in  nature,  character,  situation,  circum- 
stances,— in  their  totality,  considered  in  all  relations — the 
salvation  of  just  these  and  none  others  serves  as  means  to 
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God’s  ultimate  supreme  end — the  good  of  being.  Not 
merely  the  salvation  of  some  rather  than  others,  but  the  sal- 
vation of  just  these  same  rather  than  any  others,  subserves 
this  end.  “The  best  system  of  means  for  securing  the  great 
end  of  benevolence,  included  the  election  of  just  those  who 
were  elected,  and  no  others.  . . . The  highest  good  de- 
manded it.”  A slightly  different  turn  is  given  to  this  state- 
ment, when  it  is  said : “The  fact  that  the  wisest  and  best 
system  of  government  would  secure  the  salvation  of  those 
who  are  elected,  must  have  been  a condition  of  their  being 
elected.”  What  is  suggested  by  this  is,  that  the  reason,  or 
one  of  the  reasons,  why  just  those  who  are  elected  are 
elected,  is  that  they,  and  not  others,  would  be  saved  under 
the  system  of  government  which  God  had  in  mind  to  estab- 
lish. He  was  bound  to  elect  those  and  not  others — or  else 
alter  the  system  of  government  He  had  it  in  mind  to  estab- 
lish, under  which  none  others  could  be  saved:  and  He  can- 
not alter  this  system  of  government  because  it  is  the 
wisest  and  best  system.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  point  of 
view  which  we  began, — that  the  real  reason  of  the  election 
of  the  elect  is  their  salvability,  that  is,  under  the  system  of 
government  established  by  God  as  the  wisest.  God  elects 
those  whom  He  can  save,  and  leaves  unelected  those  whom 
He  cannot  save,  consistently  with  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  He  has  determined  to  establish  as  the  wisest  and 
best.  And  this  seems  strongly  to  suggest  that  there  is  an 
intrinsic  difference  between  the  objects  of  election  and 
others,  determining  their  different  treatment. 

The  dominating  place  which  Finney  gives  to  the  idea  of 
wisdom  in  his  construction  will  scarcely  have  passed  unob- 
served. God  saves  all  He  can  wisely  save:  the  particular 
ones  He  saves  are  those  whom  alone  He  can  wisely  save. 
Here  is  rather  a full  statement:6  “I  suppose  that  God  be- 
stows on  men  unequal  measures  of  gracious  influence,  but 
that  in  this  there  is  nothing  arbitrary ; that,  on  the  contrary, 
He  sees  the  wisest  and  best  reasons  for  this;  that  being  in 
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justice  under  obligation  to  none,  He  exercises  His  own 
benevolent  discretion  in  bestowing  on  all  as  much  gracious 
influence  as  He  sees  to  be  upon  the  whole  wise  and  good, 
and  enough  to  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  their 
damnation  upon  them  if  they  are  lost.7  But  on  some  He 
foresaw  that  He  could  wisely  bestow  a sufficient  measure  of 
gracious  influence  to  secure  their  voluntary  yielding,  and 
upon  others  He  could  not  bestow  enough  in  fact  to  secure 
this  result.”  The  upshot  is  that  God  elects  all  that  it  is  wise 
for  Him  to  elect;  and  as  He  elects  them  both  to  grace  and 
glory,  He  saves  all  that  it  is  wise  for  Him  to  save.  The 
giound  of  His  election  of  just  them  is  that  there  is  something 
in  them  or  in  their  relations  to  His  system  of  government  of 
the  world,  which  makes  it  wise  to  save  them ; and  this  is  not 
true  of  the  others.  He  does  for  those  others  too  all  that  it  is 
wise  for  Him  to  do,  and  He  “has  no  right  to  do  more  for 
them  than  He  does  do,  all  things  considered.”  What  He 
does  for  either  never  passes  beyond  mere  suasion : everything 
depends  therefore  at  every  step  on  the  free  movement  of 
their  will.  “The  elect  were  chosen  to  eternal  life,”  we  read,8 
“upon  condition  that  God  foresaw  that  in  the  perfect  exer- 
cise of  their  freedom,  they  could  be  induced  to  repent  and 
embrace  the  gospel.”  If  there  is  not  asserted  here  election  on 
the  foresight  of  faith,  there  is  asserted  election  on  the  fore- 
sight of  the  possibility  of  faith : on  foreseeing  that  they  can 
be  induced  to  believe,  they  are  elected  to  life,  and  the  induce- 
ments provided.  It  is  foreseen  that  the  non-elect  cannot  be 
induced  to  believe — at  least  wisely — and  inducements  to  be- 
lieve are  not  wasted  on  them. 

It  appears  that  Finney  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that 

7 This  is  one  of  those  numerous  clauses  which  meet  us  in  Finney’s 
discussions  which  have  no  meaning  whatever  in  his  scheme  of  thought, 
and  are  thrown  in  therefore  merely  for  effect.  In  his  scheme  of 
thought,  the  entire  responsibility  for  their  damnation  lies  upon  the  lost 
in  any  case, — even  if  no  gracious  influences  at  all  work  on  them.  They 
have  plenary  ability  in  any  case  to  meet  all  their  obligations,  and  are 
fully  responsible  for  their  failure  to  do  so. 

8 P.  780. 
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election  is  in  some  sense  the  cause  of  salvation.  But  he  is 
hampered  by  his  preconceptions.  He  wishes  to  deny  that 
election  is  “arbitrary.”  He  wishes  to  represent  salvation  as 
depending  on  the  “voluntary”  action  of  men.  In  order  to 
protect  this  “voluntariness”  of  salvation,  he  wishes  to  con- 
fine all  of  God’s  saving  operations  within  the  category  of 
persuasion.  And  above  all  and  governing  all  he  wishes  to 
make  benevolence  the  one  spring  of  the  divine  action.  The 
ultimate  result  is  that,  representing  God  as  ordering  the  uni- 
verse for  the  one  end  of  the  production  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  he  finds  himself  teaching 
that  men  are  left  to  perish  solely  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  happiness  of  others.  Reprobation  is  a thorny  subject 
to  handle  in  any  case;  but  in  Finney’s  handling  of  it  its 
thorniness  is  greatly  increased.  He  is  compelled  to  confess 
of  the  reprobate,  that  “God  knows  that  His  creating  them, 
together  with  His  providential  dispensations,  will  be  the  oc- 
casion, not  the  cause,  of  their  sin  and  consequent  destruc- 
tion.” Of  course,  God’s  foreknowledge  of  these  results 
when  he  created  the  reprobate,  necessarily  involves  them 
also  in  His  comprehensive  intention;  but  equally  of  course 
the  sin  and  destruction  of  the  reprobate  were  not  His  ulti- 
mate end  in  their  creation.  But  neither  are  the  holiness 
and  salvation  of  the  elect  the  ultimate  end  of  God  in  His 
dealing  with  them.  In  both  cases  alike  His  supreme  ulti- 
mate end  lies  beyond.  What  God  has  determining  regard  to 
in  His  dealing  with  both  alike,  says  Finney,  is  the  wise  or- 
dering of  His  government.  He  would  prefer  the  salvation 
of  the  reprobate,  if — but  only  if — they  could  be  saved  con- 
sistently with  the  wise  government  He  has  ordained.  But, 
says  Finney,9  “He  regards  their  destruction  as  a less  evil 
to  the  universe,  than  would  be  such  a change  in  the  admin- 
istration and  arrangement  of  His  government  as  would  se- 
cure their  salvation.”  They  are  sacrificed  thus  to  the  good 
of  the  universe,  and  perish  not  because  justice  demands  that 
they  perish,  but  because  it  is  better  for  others — surely  not 
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for  themselves — that  they  perish.  This  is  a result  of  Fin- 
ney’s teleological  ethics.  And  it  is  here  that  the  benevo- 
lence scheme  is  most  severely  strained.  It  was  benevolent 
in  God,  says  Finney,10  to  create  men  who  were  destined  to 
reprobation,  because,  “if  He  foresaw  that,  upon  the  whole, 
He  could  secure  such  an  amount  of  virtue  and  happiness 
by  means  of  moral  government  as  to  more  than  counter- 
balance the  sin  and  misery  of  those  who  would  be  lost,  then 
certainly  it  was  a dictate  of  benevolence  to  create  them.” 
We  may  possibly  be  able  to  bow  before  reasoning  which  is 
directed  to  show  that  our  reprobation  is  the  unavoidable 
condition  of  the  attainment  of  an  end  high  and  holy  enough 
to  justify  any  individual  evils  which  are  incurred  in  its 
achievement, — say,  the  vindication  of  the  right,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  divine  integrity,  the  manifestation  of  God’s 
righteousness,  the  enhancement  of  His  glory.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  acquiesce  when  we  are  told  that  we  must  be  mis- 
erable that  others  may  be  happy.  If  the  happiness  of  being 
is  the  end  to  which  everything  is  to  give  way,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  we  should  be  excluded  from  our  share  of  it.  Sure- 
ly at  all  events  we  must  see  the  note  of  moral  necessity,  and 
not  that  of  a mere  governmental  expediency,  in  the  transac- 
tion before  we  can  readily  embrace  it  as  just. 

The  ultimate  reason  why  the  entire  action  of  God  in  sal- 
vation is  confined  by  Finney  to  persuasion  lies  in  his  con- 
viction that  nothing  more  is  needed, — or,  indeed,  is  possible. 
For  the  most  deeply  lying  of  all  the  assumptions  which  gov- 
ern his  thinking  is  that  of  the  plenary  ability  of  man.  It  is 
customary  with  him  to  assert  this  assumption  in  the  form 
that  obligation  is  limited  by  ability;  that  we  are  able  to  do 
all  that  we  are  under  obligation  to  do;  that  nothing  which  we 
cannot  do  lies  within  the  range  of  our  duty.11  He  himself 

10  P.  790. 

11  Charles  Hodge,  The  Princeton  Review,  April  1847,  p.  244,  says  that 
“it  is  merely  a doctrine  of  philosophers,  not  of  common  people”  that 
“I  ought,  therefore  I can.”  Every  unsophisticated  heart  and  especially 
every  heart  burdened  with  a sense  of  sin  says  rather,  “I  ought  to  be 
able,  but  I am  not.”  He  cites  Julius  Muller’s  reply  to  Kant,  in  Lehre 
von  der  Siinde,  vol.  II,  p.  116. 
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represents  this  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  teaching 
— “that  obligation  implies  ability  in  the  sense  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  be  all  that  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  be; 
that,  by  willing,  he  can  directly  or  indirectly  do  all  that 
God  requires  him  to  do.”12  He  thus  relegates  to  a position 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  the  primary  fact  of  plenary 
ability  even  his  ethical  principle  that  moral  value  attaches 
in  strictness  only  to  the  supreme  ultimate  intention,  which 
gives  its  moral  character  to  all  else;  and  with  it,  his  more 
fundamental  ethical  principle  still  that  moral  quality  attaches 
only  to  deliberate  acts  of  will.  The  ability  which  he  thus 
ascribes  to  man  as  his  inalienable  possession  is  not  merely 
that  so-called  “natural  ability”  which  the  New  England  di- 
vines were  accustomed  to  accord  to  him,  and  which  only 
recognized  his  possession  of  the  natural  powers  by  which 
obedience  could  be  rendered  were  it  not  inhibited  by  man’s 
moral  condition.  He  means,  on  the  contrary,  that  man  has 
by  his  natural  constitution  as  a free  agent  the  inalienable 
power  to  obey  God  perfectly.  “This  ability,”  he  says,13  “is 
called  a natural  ability,  because  it  belongs  to  man  as  a moral 
agent  in  the  sense  that  without  it  he  could  not  be  a proper 
subject  of  command,  of  reward,  of  punishment.  That  is, 
without  this  liberty  or  ability,  he  could  not  be  a moral 
agent,  and  a proper  subject  of  moral  government.”  “Moral 
agency,”  says  he  again,14  “implies  free  agency.  Free  agency 
implies  liberty  of  will.  Liberty  of  will  implies  ability  of 
will.”  And  this  ability  of  will  extends  “so  far  as  the  sphere 
of  moral  agency  extends.”  The  “ability  to  obey  God”  which 
Finney  ascribes  to  man  always  and  everywhere  is  thus,  with- 
out any  ifs  and  ands  about  it,  just  “the  possession  of  power 

12  P.  925.  Accordingly  A.  T.  Swing,  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1900, 
p.  486  f.,  says : “The  most  fundamental  of  President  Finney’s  reform 
principles  was,  that  human  ability  must  be  commensurate  with  human 
duty.”  This,  he  says,  dominated  not  only  his  thinking  but  his  practice : 
“Sinners  ought  to  respond  at  once,  because  they  can  repent  if  they  will.” 
“Historically  then  President  Finney  stands  as  one  of  the  most  earnest 
preachers  of  human  ability” — surpassing  even  N.  W.  Taylor  in  this. 

1S  P.  484. 

14P.  924. 
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adequate  to  the  performance  of  that  which  is  required.”15 
In  possession  of  this  inalienable  ability  man’s  salvation  re- 
quires and  admits  of  no  other  divine  operation  than  persua- 
sion. 

It  is  a great  concession  from  this  point  of  view,  indeed, 
to  allow  that  it  requires  persuasion.  Finney  does  allow 
this;  and  this  is  his  sole  concession  to  the  supernaturalism 
of  salvation.  “From  the  beginning,”  he  says,16  “men  uni- 
versally and  voluntarily  consecrate  their  powers  to  the  grati- 
fication of  self,  and  therefore  they  will  not,  unless  they  are 
divinely  persuaded  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  any  case,  turn  and  consecrate  their  powers  to  the 
service  of  God.”  They  will  not;  he  will  not  admit  that  they 
cannot.  He  seems,  indeed,  almost  inclined  at  times  to  de- 
clare that  one  not  a Christian  who  supposes  that  “a  man  is 
unable  to  obey  God  without  the  Spirit’s  agency.”17  The  as- 
sertion of  ability  to  obey  God  without  the  Spirit’s  agency 
is  express.  “The  question  in  debate  is  not  whether  men 
do,  in  any  case,  use  the  powers  of  nature  in  the  manner  that 
God  requires,  without  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
whether  they  are  naturally  able  to  use  them.”18  But  along 
with  the  strong  assertion  of  their  ability  to  do  it,  is  an  equally 
strong  assertion  of  their  universal  unwillingness  to  do  it,  on 
the  ground  of  which  is  erected  an  assertion  of  the  necessity 
of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  for  salvation.  “I  admit  and  main- 
tain”, says  Finney,19  “that  regeneration  is  always  induced 
and  effected  by  the  personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “It 
is  agreed,”  he  says  again,20  “that  all  who  are  converted,  sanc- 
tified and  saved,  are  converted,  sanctified  and  saved  by  God’s 
own  agency;  that  is,  God  saves  them  by  securing,  by  His 
own  agency,  their  personal  and  individual  holiness.”  The 
mode  of  the  divine  agency  in  securing  these  effects,  however, 

15  P.  500. 

18  P.  502. 

17  Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  p.  17. 

18  Systematic  Theology,  p.  501. 

19  P.  422. 

20  P.  767. 
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is  purely  suasive.  We  are  saved  “by  free  grace,  drawing  and 
securing  the  concurrence  of  free  will,”21 — a formula  which, 
so  far  as  the  words  go,  might  have  a good  meaning;  but 
not  in  the  sense  which  Finney  puts  on  them,  for  in  Fin- 
ney’s sense  “drawing”  means  just  teaching.  Referring  to 
John  vi.  44,  he  says  :22  “As  the  Father  teaches  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christ’s  plain  teaching,  in  the  passage  under  consider- 
ation, is  that  no  man  can  come  to  Him,  except  he  be  specially 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Beyond  the  presentation 
of  motives  to  action  he  will  not  permit  the  Spirit  to  go  in 
the  way  of  securing  man’s  salvation.  “The  power  which 
God  exerts  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul,”  he  says,23  “is 
moral  power.”  “It  is  that  kind  of  power,”  he  proceeds  in 
explanation,  “by  which  a statesman  sways  the  mind  of  a 
senate,  or  by  which  an  advocate  moves  and  bows  the  heart 
of  a jury.”  “All  God’s  influence  in  converting  men,”  he 
says  again,24  “is  moral  influence ; He  persuades  them  by  His 
Word  and  Spirit.”  And  then  he  adds,  “If  men  will  not 
yield  to  persuasion  they  must  be  lost” ; and  phrases  his  con- 
clusion thus:  “Sinners  can  go  to  hell  in  spite  of  God.”  It 
is  certain,  he  declares  in  another  place,25  “that  men  are  able 
to  resist  the  utmost  influence  that  the  truth  can  exert  upon 
them,  and  therefore  have  ability  to  defeat  the  wisest,  most 
benevolent  and  most  powerful  exertions  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  make  to  effect  their  sanctification.”  They  can  re- 
sist the  divine  influence  designed  to  save  them  because  it  is 
only  of  the  nature  of  persuasion.  But  the  same  ability 
which  is  adequate  to  resisting  it,  is  adequate  also  to  follow- 
ing it;  and  if  it  “secures”  their  salvation,  it  is  only  by  this, 
their  free  following  of  it.  “The  fact  is,”  says  Finney,26  “the 

21  P.  757- 

22  P.  547- 

23  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  p.  30. 

2*Neiv  York  Evangelist,  August  25,  1835,  quoted  in  the  Literary  and 
Theological  Magazine,  March  1836,  p.  16. 

250berlin  Evangelist,  Lect.  21,  p.  193,  quoted  by  John  C.  Lord, 
Princeton  Review,  April  1891,  p.  234;  cf.  John  Woodbridge,  Princeton 
Reviezv,  1842,  p.  410. 

26  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects,  pp.  20,  38. 
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actual  turning  is  the  sinner’s  own  act” ; “the  sinner  that 
minds  the  flesh,  can  change  his  mind  and  mind  God.”  In 
all  this  Finney  was  but  repeating  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Divinity  of  which  this  very  conception  is  declared  by  Ly- 
man Beecher  to  have  been  the  core.  “Our  doctrine,”  says 
he,27  describing  the  essence  of  the  Taylorite  contention, 
“was  that  God  governs  men  by  motive  and  not  by  force.” 
“Edwards,”  he  adds,  “did  not  come  up  to  that  fair  and 
square.  Bellamy  did  not,  and  in  fact  nobody  did  until  Tay- 
lor and  I did.”  Finney  did  also — “fair  and  square.” 

This  construction  of  “the  way  of  life,”  simple  with  true 
Pelagian  simplicity,  is  nevertheless  complicated  with  some 
serious  difficulties.  It  deals  throughout  with  a will  to  which 
the  “power  to  the  contrary”  is  passionately  vindicated ; and 
yet  at  two  several  points  it  asserts  a certainty  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  which  appears  to  be  on  this  ground 
inexplicable.  How  shall  we  account  for  the  asserted  fact 
that  the  will,  inalienably  able  to  turn  at  its  option  from  its 
sins  to  God,  in  point  of  fact  never  does  and  never  will  so 
turn,  except  under  the  persuasive  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
A universal  will-not,  like  this,  has  a very  strong  appearance 
of  a can-not.  A condition  in  which  a particular  effect  fol- 
lows with  absolute  certainty,  at  least  suggests  the  existence 
of  a causal  relation;  and  the  assertion  of  the  equal  possi- 
bility of  a contrary  effect,  unsupported  by  a single  example, 
bears  the  appearance  of  lacking  foundation.  And  when 
now  we  are  told  that  this  contrary  effect,  unexampled  other- 
wise, nevertheless  follows  with  invariable  certainty,  when- 
ever the  persuasive  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  exerted  to 
that  end, — how  can  we  help  suspecting  that  the  action  of  the 
Spirit  in  question  is  something  more  than  persuasive?  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  elect  without  exception  are 
brought  to  God  by  the  persuasive  action  of  the  Spirit,  al- 
though many  of  them,  it  is  affirmed,  are  much  more  difficult 
to  convert  than  many  of  the  non-elect  would  be ; while  on  the 
other  hand  the  non-elect  are  without  exception,  despite  all 


27  Autobiography,  vol.  II,  pp.  56-7. 
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the  suasive  influences  which  may  be  expended  on  them, 
left  in  their  sins.  Surely  the  action  of  the  Spirit  on  the  elect 
has  the  appearance  of  having  a character  more  causal  in 
nature  than  is  expressed  by  the  term  persuasion.  A persua- 
sion which  is  invariably  effective  has  at  least  as  remarkable 
an  appearance  as  the  uncaused  unanimity  of  action  which  it 
alone  breaks,  and  which,  it  is  affirmed,  it  alone  can  break. 
It  is  at  least  an  arresting  phenomenon  that  the  human  will, 
inalienably  endowed  with  an  equal  power  to  either  part, 
should  exhibit  in  its  historical  manifestation  two  such  in- 
stances of  absolute  certainty  of  action  to  one  part — in  one 
instance  affecting  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  without  excep- 
tion, and  in  the  other  the  whole  body  of  those  set  upon  by 
the  Spirit  with  a view  to  their  salvation.  If  this  illustrates 
“the  sovereign  power  of  the  agent,”  “the  proper  causality 
of  moral  agents,”  “the  power  of  self-determination,”28  in 

28  Systematic  Theology,  p.  494.  On  p.  410  the  phrase  “the  will  or 
agent”  drops  from  Finney’s  pen.  He  identifies  the  will  with  the  agent, 
and  that  accounts  for  his  misunderstanding  of  Edwards  (p.  489)  as  if 
Edwards  argued  that  it  is  the  motive  and  not  the  agent  which  is  the 
cause  of  voluntary  action.  He  conceives  of  the  motive  as  always  “ob- 
jective,” intruding  into  the  mind  from  without  and  determining  the  will, 
not  as  the  mind  itself,  that  is  the  agent,  in  a given  state  of  preference. 
“Edwards,”  says  he  (p.  491)  “assumes  that  no  agent  whatever,  not  even 
God  Himself,  possessed  a power  of  self-determination.  That  the  will 
of  God,  and  of  all  moral  agents,  is  determined,  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  an  objective  motive.”  Leave  out  the  word  “objective”  and  remember 
that  the  motive  is  just  the  present  self  and  see  what  becomes  of  that 
statement.  Self-determination  with  Finney,  means  arbitrary  self-deter- 
mination, independent  of  or  in  contradiction  of  the  present  preference, 
which  is  what  other  people  mean  by  motive.  How  far  he  was  prepared 
to  go,  we  may  see  from  a remark  he  makes  in  the  course  of  his  reply 
to  George  Duffield  (p.  970).  Duffield  had  written  as  follows:  “His 

own  glorious  nature,  His  own  infinitely  exalted  excellence,  and  not  any- 
thing conceivably  existing  apart  from,  independent  and  irrespective  of 
God,  is  that  which  determines  His  will.”  The  actual  meaning  of  that 
sentence  is  that  God  is  self-determining  or  a free  agent.  Finney,  how- 
ever, comments  as  follows:  “What  does  the  Doctor  mean?  Does  he 

mean  that  God  is  a necessary  as  opposed  to  a free  agent?  That  His  will 
is  necessarily  determined  by  His  self-existent  nature?  If  He  means 
this,  what  virtue  is  there  in  God?  His  nature  is  self-existent  ....  God 
is  not  praiseworthy  for  having  this  nature,  but  for  the  voluntary  use,  or 
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the  sense  put  on  these  phrases — entirely  satisfactory  in  them- 
selves— by  Finney  and  his  New  Divinity  colleagues,  we  do 
not  see  that  anything  may  be  said  to  be  illustrated  by  any- 
thing. It  speaks  volumes  meanwhile  for  the  strength  of 
Finney’s  conviction  that  man  is  quite  able  to  save  himself 
and  point  of  fact  actually  does,  in  every  instance  of  his  sal- 
vation, save  himself,  that  he  maintained  it  in  the  face  of 
such  broad  facts  of  experience  to  the  contrary.  How  can 
man  be  affirmed  to  be  fully  able  and  altogether  competent  to 
an  act  never  performed  by  any  man  whatever,  except  under 
an  action  of  the  Spirit  under  which  he  invariably  per- 
forms it? 

Of  course  this  extravagant  assertion  of  plenary  ability 
is  correlated  with  Finney’s  doctrine  of  sin.  Naturally  he 
scouts  the  very  idea  of  “original  sin,”  whether  in  its  broader 
or  narrower  application.  There  is  no  imputation ; no  trans- 
mitted corruption  of  heart.  Indeed,  there  is  no  heart  to  be 
corrupted : “heart”  with  Finney  means  just  “will.”29  All 
sin  is  sinning, — and  sinning  is  a purely  personal  business. 
It  would  not  be  quite  exact  to  say  that  Finney  permits  to 
Adam  no  influence  whatever  on  the  moral  life  of  his  de- 
scendants. He  is  willing  to  allow  that  they  may  have  re- 
ceived a certain  amount  of  moral  injury  through  the  physi- 
cal deterioration  that  has  come  to  them  by  evil  inheritance. 

exercise  of  it.”  This  comment  invites  remark  at  more  than  one  point. 
It  is  enough  for  the  moment  to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  more 
pointedly  to  assert  that  the  will  is  entirely  independent  of  the  nature, — 
something  which  uses  the  nature,  by  which  the  nature  is  exercised,  not 
the  instrument  of  the  nature’s  self-expression. 

29  The  course  of  reasoning  by  which  Finney  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  “the  heart”  in  the  Bible  usage,  “when  represented  as  possessing 
moral  character,”  means  just  a volition  (p.  409),  affords  a very  good 
example  of  his  method.  Its  substance  is  that  this  must  be  so,  since  noth- 
ing but  volitions  possess  moral  character : “The  very  idea  of  moral 

character  implies  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a free  action  or  intention.” 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  its  Biblical  usage,  the  heart  “can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  supreme  ultimate  intention  of  the  soul.”  And  it  is  equally 
plain  that  “regeneration”  which  in  its  Biblical  usage,  is  a radical  change 
of  the  heart,  is  “a  radical  change  of  the  ultimate  intention” — that  and 
nothing  else. 
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He  even  suggests  that  could  this  physical  deterioration  be 
corrected — say  through  a wise  diatetic  system — the  sin  into 
which  they  have  fallen  partly  through  its  influence  might  in 
a generation  or  two  disappear  too.30  Nevertheless  physical 
deterioration  and  moral  depravity  are  different  things,  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  one  another. 
The  one  we  may  receive  from  our  progenitors,  the  other 
can  be  produced  only  by  our  own  moral  action.  It  is  true 
that  in  point  of  fact  all  of  us  suffer  from  moral  depravity, 
all  of  us  without  exception.  Moral  depravity  is  with  Finney 
as  universal  a fact  as  it  is  with  the  Augustinian  doctrine. 
“Subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  moral  agency,  and 
previous  to  regeneration,  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is 
universal.”31  And  it  is  no  less  “total”  than  universal;  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  entirety  of  humanity  “without  any 
mixture  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue.”32  All  men  without 
exception  are  morally  depraved  through  and  through.  It 
will  repay  us  to  attend  to  Finney’s  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  this  universal  total  moral  depravity,  with  which 
mankind  is  afflicted. 

It  will  have  already  been  observed  that  it  is  denied  of  the 
first  stages  of  infancy.  It  accordingly  does  not  belong  to 
mankind  as  such,  as  at  present  existing  in  the  world;  it  is 
not  a racial  affair.  It  is  picked  up  for  himself  by  each  in- 
dividual in  the  process  of  living.  An  infant  when  he 
comes  into  the  world,  is  just  a little  animal.  He  has  no 
moral  nature.  If  he  died,  he  dies  as  the  brutes  die;  and 

30  It  was  a matter  of  course  that  S.  B.  Canfield,  An  Exposition,  &c., 
1841,  pp.  23  ff.,  should  fall  foul  of  Finney’s  amazing  representation  that 
by  “the  flesh”  the  Scriptures  mean  bodily  appetites,  and  that  therefore 
the  flesh  may  be  overcome  by  physiological  reform,  under  the  influence 
of  which  we  may  look  forward  to  a time  in  a few — very  few — genera- 
tions when  “the  human  body  may  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  restored  to 
its  primitive  physical  perfection” — and  so  “the  flesh”  will  cease  from 
troubling  us.  Canfield  slyly  remarks  that  the  works  which  Paul 
enumerates  as  works  of  the  flesh,  in  great  part,  “exist  in  a far  greater 
degree  in  fallen  spirits  than  among  men,” — and  the  fallen  spirits  have 
no  bodies ! 

31  P.  374- 

32  P.  375- 
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his  death  argues  no  more  than  the  death  of  a brute  argues.33 
“Previous  to  moral  agency,  infants  are  no  more  subjects  of 
moral  government  than  brutes  are”;  that  is  to  say,  appar- 
ently, they  cannot  be  moved  to  action  through  inducements 
addressed  to  their  moral  judgment.  “Therefore,  their  suf- 
ferings and  death  are  to  be  accounted  for  as  are  those  of 
brutes,  namely  by  ascribing  them  to  physical  interference 
with  the  laws  of  life  and  health.”  We  suppose  this  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  adults  also ; 
but  Finney  appears  to  think  that,  in  saying  it  of  infants, 
he  is  denying  that  sin  has  anything  to  do  with  their  dying — 
despite  Rom.  v.  12.  He  has  as  much  trouble  with  their  sal- 
vation as  with  their  dying.  He  wishes  to  find  a place  for 
them  in  the  grace  of  Christ;34  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so, 
since,  Paul  being  witness,  it  was  to  save  sinners  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world, — and  they  are  not  sinners.  And  does 
not  Finney  himself  say  :35  “The  fact  that  Christ  died  in  the 
stead  and  behalf  of  sinners,  proves  that  God  regarded  them 
not  as  unfortunate,  but  as  universally  and  altogether  with- 
out excuse”?  No  doubt,  in  saying  this  he  had  adults  only 
in  mind, — but,  is  it  not  a proposition  of  universal  validity, 
and,  then,  how  can  infants  be  partakers  of  this  grace  of 
Christ?  Is  it  not  true,  as  Augustine  urged  to  Finney’s  pro- 
totype, that  in  this  view,  Jesus  cannot  be  “Jesus”  to  infants, 
because  “Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  it  is  He  that 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins”?  Finney  is  reduced 
to  arguing  that  if  Christ  does  not  save  them  from  “a  sinful 
constitution,”  He  does  save  them  “from  circumstances 
which  would  certainly  result  in  their  becoming  sinners,  if 
not  snatched  from  them.”  A kindly  proleptic  salvation,  it 
seems,  may  at  least  be  theirs.  But,  very  naturally,  he  does 
not  seem  wholly  satisfied  with  this.  He  adds  in  a tone  which 
may  appear  a little  petulant : “All  that  can  justly  be  said  . . . 
is,  that  if  infants  are  saved  at  all,  which  I suppose  they  are, 

33  P.  388. 

34  P.  390. 

35  P.  393- 
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they  are  rescued  by  the  benevolence  of  God  from  circum- 
stances that  would  result  in  certain  and  eternal  death  and 
by  grace  made  heirs  of  eternal  life.  But  after  all,  it  is  use- 
less to  speculate  about  the  character  and  destiny  of  those 
who  are  confessedly  not  moral  agents.  The  benevolence  of 
God  will  take  care  of  them.  . . .”  That  sounds  like  very 
cold  comfort  to  sorrowing  parents.  And  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  human  race  die  in  infancy,  it  offers  a trying 
puzzle  to  the  philosophical  thinker.  And  can  we  aquiesce 
without  protest,  when  we  are  told  that  infants  are  “con- 
fessedly not  moral  agents”?  Perhaps  if  we  press  the  word 
“agents” — but  let  us  substitute  “beings.”  Are  infants  not 
moral  beings  ? Does  a man  cease  to  be  a moral  being  every 
time  he  goes  to  sleep?  Are  we  moral  beings  only  when  we 
are  acting,  but  become  unmoral  and  only  brutes  whenever  we 
are  quiescent?  We  are  told  with  extended  explication  how 
the  infant  picks  up  sin  in  the  course  of  living : it  is  connected, 
we  see,  with  its  picking  up  a moral  nature,  too,  in  the  course 
of  living,' — though  how  it  accomplishes  this  greater  feat,  we 
are  not  so  explicitly  told.  At  all  events  this  is  Finney’s 
doctrine : infants  are  at  first  just  little  animals;  after  a while 
they  pick  up  a moral  nature;  at  that  very  moment  they 
pick  up  sin  also.  Thus  all  men  become  depraved  from  the 
very  first  moment  when  moral  agency  begins  with  them. 

Adam  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, — despite  Rom.  v.  12  ff. 
No,  not  quite  that.  Adam  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  nothing  decisive.  What  happens  is  this.  These  little 
brutes  of  babies,  like  other  brutes,  of  course  follow  their  im- 
pulses. These,  being  constitutional,  have  no  moral  qual- 
ity. Following  them,  the  babies  form  habits  of  action  in 
accordance  with  their  impulses.  This  action  has  no  moral 
quality.  But  one  fair  day  the  babies  awake  to  moral  values, 
and  then  their  whole  habitual  activity  at  once  becomes  sin. 
Their  new  knowledge  comes  too  late  to  save  them  from 
this  sin.  Their  habits  of  action  are  too  strong  to  be  re- 
versed by  it.  They  are  inevitably  persisted  in,  and  thus  the 
poor  babies  become  totally  depraved  because  of  habits 
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formed  before  they  knew  any  better.  What  Adam  has  to 
do  with  it  is  this — because  Adam  sinned,  and  because  all 
after  Adam  have  sinned, — they  all  would  inevitably  have 
sinned  whether  Adam  had  sinned  or  not — the  physical  na- 
ture inherited  by  babies  is  to  a certain  extent  disordered, 
and  this  makes  their  impulse  to  self-gratification  perhaps 
somewhat  more  clamant  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been.36 
In  any  case  this  impulse  would  have  been  strong  enough  to 
carry  the  day  against  the  new  ethical  knowledge  which 
comes  to  them  when  they  become  moral  agents.  But  per- 
haps because  of  Adam’s  sinning — and  because  of  the  sinning 
of  all  since  Adam, — it  carries  the  day,  not  with  more  cer- 
tainty— it  would  certainly  have  carried  it  anyhow — but  with 
a more  energetic  effect  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 
Here  is  the  way  Finney  himself  puts  it  :3T  “The  sensibility 
acts  as  a powerful  impulse  to  the  will,  from  the  moment  of 
birth,  and  secures  the  consent  and  activity  of  the  will  to  pro- 
cure its  gratification  before  the  reason  is  at  all  developed. 
The  will  is  thus  committed  to  the  gratification  of  feeling 
and  appetite,  when  first  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  de- 
veloped. This  committed  state  of  the  will  is  not  moral  de- 
pravity ; and  has  no  moral  character,  until  the  idea  of  moral 
obligation  is  developed.  The  moment  this  idea  is  devel- 
oped, this  committal  of  the  will  to  self-indulgence  must  be 
abandoned,  or  it  becomes  selfishness  or  moral  depravity. 
But  as  the  will  is  already  in  a state  of  committal,  and  has, 
to  some  extent,  already  formed  the  habit  of  seeking  to 
gratify  feeling,  and  as  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  is  at 
first  but  feebly  developed,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  intervenes 
to  shed  light  on  the  soul,  the  will,  as  might  be  expected,  re- 
tains its  hold  on  self-gratification.”  And  again  :■ — “A  dis- 

38  Systematic  Theology,  p.  381 : “We  can  predict,  without  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  that,  with  a constitution  physically  depraved,  and  surrounded 
with  objects  to  awaken  appetite,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
human  beings  first  form  their  moral  character,  they  will  seek  univer- 
sally to  gratify  themselves  unless  prevented  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.” 

37  P.  397- 
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eased  physical  system  renders  the  appetites,  passions,  tem- 
pers, and  propensities  more  clamorous  and  despotic  in  their 
demands,  and  of  course  constantly  urging  to  selfishness, 
confirms  and  strengthens  it.  It  should  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  physical  depravity  has  no  moral  character  in  it- 
self. But  yet  it  is  a source  of  fierce  temptation  to  selfish- 
ness. The  human  sensibility  is  manifestly,  deeply  physically 
depraved;  and  as  sin,  or  moral  depravity,  consists  in  com- 
mitting the  will  to  the  gratification  of  the  sensibility,  its 
physical  depravity  will  mightily  strengthen  moral  depravity. 
Moral  depravity  is,  then,  universally  owing  to  temptation.” 
We  have  here  of  course  only  the  familiar  construction  of 
the  old  Rationalismus  Vulgaris;  and  no  more  here  than  there 
is  the  implication  of  God  in  bringing  the  human  race  into  a 
condition  of  universal  depravity  escaped.  It  was  God,  no 
doubt,  who  made  the  human  race  after  such  a fashion  that 
its  selfish  impulses  should  get  the  start  of  its  reason  in  the 
development  of  the  child,  who  should  therefore  be  hopelessly 
committed  to  sin  before  it  knew  any  better.  We  are  told  of 
Lyman  Beecher,38  that  “in  commenting  on  the  sentiment  or 
opinion,  which  seeks  to  account  for  the  fact  that  everyone 
sins,  not  by  alleging  natural  depravity,  but  by  saying  that 
‘the  appetites  and  passions  are  developed  faster  than  rea- 
son; that  is,  in  the  nature  of  things  which  God  has  consti- 
tuted, the  appetites  and  passions  necessarily  obtain  the  ascen- 

38  Autobiography,  vol.  II,  p.  373.  Nevertheless  this  view  is  taught 
not  only  by  Finney  but  also  by  Beecher’s  friend,  N.  W.  Taylor  ( Christ - 
tian  Spectator,  June  1829,  p.  366).  A child,  says  Taylor,  enters  the 
world  with  a variety  of  neutral  appetites  and  desires.  These  are  rapidly 
developed,  and  each  advancing  month  brings  them  new  objects  of 
gratification.  “Self-indulgence  becomes  the  master  principle  in  the  soul 
of  every  child  long  before  it  can  understand  that  this  self-indulgence 
will  ever  interfere  with  the  rights  or  entrench  on  the  happiness  of  others. 
Thus  by  repetition  is  the  force  of  constitutional  propensities  accumulat- 
ing a bias  towards  self-gratification,  which  becomes  incredibly  strong 
before  a knowledge  of  duty  of  a sense  of  right  and  wrong  can  possibly 
have  entered  the  mind.’’  Under  the  influence  of  this  bias,  the  child, 
when  at  length  the  commencement  of  moral  agency  arrives,  sins  with  a 
uniform  certainty  as  great  “as  if  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  were  laid 
upon  the  child  to  secure  the  result.’ 
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dency  over  reason,’  Dr.  Beecher  said,  ‘It  is  by  this  theory  as 
if  God  had  placed  a man  in  a boat  with  a crow-bar  for  an 
oar,  and  then  sent  a storm  on  him.  Is  the  man  to  be  blamed 
if  in  such  a case  he  is  drowned?’  ” All  that  is  accomplished 
by  this  explanation  of  how  it  comes  about  that  man  is 
morally  depraved,  is  that  God  and  not  man  is  made  inexcus- 
able for  it.  God  betrays  mankind  into  depravity  wholly 
arbitrarily,  with  no  excuse,  not  to  say  justification,  for  His 
act.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  this  is  the  way  God  has 
chosen  to  make  man.  No  reason  is  assigned,  none  is  assign- 
able, for  His  making  him  in  such  a manner  that  he  must  at 
the  first  dawn  of  moral  agency  become  totally  and  hope- 
lessly depraved.  If  any  one  supposes  that  an  exoneration 
for  God  is  supplied  in  the  circumstance  that  He  does  not 
directly  create  depravity  in  the  human  heart,  but  produces 
it  only  indirectly,  through  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  hu- 
man development  which  He  has  ordained,  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  Finney  is  above  such  a subterfuge.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  the  maxim  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se  is  as 
valid  here  as  elsewhere.  “To  represent  the  human  constitu- 
tion as  sinful,”  he  argues,39  “is  to  represent  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  constitution,  as  the  author  of  sin.  To  say  that 
God  is  not  the  direct  former  of  the  constitution,  but  that  sin 
is  conveyed  by  natural  generation  from  Adam,  who  made 
himself  sinful,  is  only  to  remove  the  objection  one  step  fur- 
ther back,  but  not  to  obviate  it;  for  God  established  the 
physical  laws  that  of  necessity  bring  this  about.”  Well, 
God  established  the  physical  laws  which  bring  it  about  that 
every  child  of  man  becomes  totally  depraved  at  the  first 
dawn  of  moral  agency,  and,  according  to  Finney,  he  did  it 
arbitrarily,  and  in  full  knowledge  of  the  effect  and  there- 
fore with  the  intention  that  that  effect  should  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  though  God  is  supposed  in  the  doctrine 
Finney  is  criticizing  to  have  attached  the  communication 
of  sinfulness  to  Adam’s  posterity  descended  from  him  by 
ordinary  generation,  He  is  not  represented  as  having  done 


39  P.  391. 
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so  arbitrarily  but  in  a judicial  sentence;  so  that  a ground  is 
assigned  for  His  act  and  a ground  in  right — and  Finney 
has  not  shown  that  this  ground  did  not  exist,  or  that  exist- 
ing, it  was  not  a compelling  ground  in  right.  What  Finney 
does  is  merely  to  substitute  another  account  of  universal 
sinfulness  for  this  one, — the  Rationalistic  account  for  the 
Augustinian  one — and  in  doing  so,  to  use  a coarse  expres- 
sion, to  jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  He  leaves 
God  equally  responsible  for  human  depravity,  and  deprives 
Him  of  all  justification  for  attaching  it  to  man.  We  do 
not  assert  that  the  Rationalistic  account  of  human  depravity 
which  Finney  exploits  must  necessarily  leave  God  without 
justification  for  inflicting  it  upon  man.  It  might  conceiv- 
ably be  presented  merely  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  man  actually  acquired  a depravity  to  which  he 
has  been  justly  condemned  on  account  of  the  sin  of  his  first 
parents.  It  would  still  be  open  to  fatal  objections,  but  no 
longer  to  this  one — that  it  represents  God  as  arbitrarily 
creating  the  human  race  after  a fashion  which  made  it  in- 
evitable that  every  member  of  it  should  fall  into  hopeless 
moral  depravity — at  the  first  dawn  of  moral  agency, — as 
if  the  kind  of  humanity  which  he  desired,  intended  and 
provided  was  a totally  depraved  humanity.  But  Finney  does 
not  set  his  theory  forward  as  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  God  brings  a deserved  punishment  upon  a guilty  race. 
He  energetically  denies  that  the  race  on  which  this  deprav- 
ity is  brought  is  a guilty  race,  or  that  it  can  be  conceived  as 
a punishment.  He  presents  it  as  the  account  of  how  the 
human  race — in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  it — becomes 
in  the  first  instance  sinful,  in  any  sense  of  that  word.  And 
his  object  is  to  represent  it  as  becoming  so  voluntarily — 
with  a voluntariness,  which,  although  embracing  every  in- 
dividual of  the  race,  is  repeated  in  each  individual’s  case  in 
the  completest  isolation  of  distinct  personal  action. 

A tendency  is  exhibited  at  times  to  neglect  this  more  elab- 
orate explanation  of  universal  depravity,  and  to  represent 
it  as  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  formula  of  freedom 
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plus  temptation.  All  men  are  free  agents,  and  all  men  are 
tempted;  therefore  all  men  sin.  The  formula  is  obviously 
inoperative  in  this  crude  form  of  its  statement,  unless  free 
agency  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it,  per  se,  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  temptation,  and  always  to  succumb  to  temptation 
if  it  is  addressed  to  it  in  an  enticing  form.  Finney  is  near  to 
this  crude  form  of  statement  when  he  writes  :*°  “Sin  may 
be  the  result  of  temptation;  temptation  may  be  universal, 
and  of  such  a nature  as  uniformly,  not  necessarily,  to  result 
in  sin,  unless  a contrary  result  be  secured  by  a Divine  moral 
suasion.”  He  is  still  near  it  when  he  writes  :41  “Sin  may  be, 
and  must  be,  an  abuse  of  free-agency;  and  this  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  we  shall  see,  by  ascribing  it  to  the  univer- 
sality of  temptation,  and  does  not  at  all  imply  a sinful  con- 
stitution. . . . For  a responsible  will  is  an  adequate  cause 
in  the  presence  of  temptation  without  the  supposition  of  a 
sinful  constitution,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case 
of  Adam  and  the  angels.  ...  It  is  said  that  no  motive  to 
sin  could  be  a motive  or  a temptation,  if  there  were  not  a 
sinful  taste,  relish,  or  appetite  inherent  in  the  constitution, 
to  which  the  temptation  or  motive  is  addressed.  ...  To 
this  I reply, — Suppose  this  objection  be  applied  to  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  angels.  Can  we  not  account  for  Eve’s  eating 
the  fruit,  without  supposing  that  she  had  a craving  for 
sin?”  Finney  has  permitted  it  to  slip  from  his  mind  as  he 
wrote  that  the  problem  he  has  in  hand  is  to  offer  an  account 
not  of  individuals  sinning,  but  of  the  universality  of  sin. 
Free  agency  plus  temptation  may  account  for  the  possibility 
of  sin,  and  may  lay  a basis  for  an  account  of  the  actual  oc- 
currence of  sinning  in  this  or  that  case.  It  will  not  account 
for  universal  sinning.  For  that,  nothing  less  than  a univer- 
sal bias  to  sin  will  supply  an  adequate  account.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  statement  which  Finney  quotes  in  order  to 
repel,  but  so  quotes  as  to  empty  it  of  its  meaning.  Probably 
no  one  of  those  whom  Finney  had  in  mind  ever  intended  to 


40  P.  380. 

41  P.  387. 
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say  just  that  “no  motive  to  sin  could  be  a motive  or  a tempta- 
tion, if  there  were  not  a sinful  taste,  relish,  or  appetite  in- 
herent in  the  constitution,  to  which  the  temptation  is  ad- 
dressed.” What  was  intended  to  be  said  was,  no  doubt,  that 
no  motive  to  sin  can  be  a temptation  with  universal — that  is, 
invariable — effect,  unless  there  is  something  in  those  tempted 
which  constitutes  a bias  to  sin.  That  is  true;  and  one  of 
the  proofs  that  it  is  true  is,  that  Finney,  abandoning  the 
simple  formula  of  free-agency  plus  temptation,  is  himself 
compelled  in  the  end  to  assume  a bias  to  sin  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  universality  of  sin.  The  child,  he  teaches, — 
that  little  brute — must  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  habits 
of  action  which  his  moral  sense,  so  soon  as  moral  agency 
dawns  in  him,  pronounces  to  be  sinful,  if  we  are  to  account 
for  his  universally  succumbing  to  solicitations  to  what  he 
now  perceives  to  be  sin.  He  has  acquired  a bias  to  what  is 
objectively  sinful,  before  he  faces  temptations  to  these  very 
things,  now  by  his  newly  obtained  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  become  also  subjectively  sinful.  That  is  Finney’s 
account  of  universal  sin.  It  posits  a bias  to  sin  as  distinct 
as  that  posited  by  the  Augustinians.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Augustinians  posit  a bias  brought  by  every  man  into 
the  world  with  him;  Finney  a bias  created  invariably  for 
himself  by  every  man  in  his  first  essays  at  living. 

Finney’s  repulsion  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original 
sin  does  not  turn,  then,  on  its  attributing  a bias  to  evil,  to 
man,  as  at  present  constituted.  He  himself  attributes  total 
depravity  to  man  from  the  first  moment  of  his  becoming  a 
free  agent,  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  say  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  becoming  man.  It  turns  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  tracing  by  the  Augustinians  of  the  bias  to  evil  back 
to  Adam — despite  his  own  recognition  of  an  effect  of 
Adam’s  fall,  through  “physical  depravity,”  on  humanity, 
increasing  its  liability  to  sin.  And  it  turns  secondly  on  the 
nature  of  the  depravity  attributed  by  the  Augustinians  to 
man.  Finney  will  not  hear  of  the  predication  of  moral  de- 
pravity to  anything  but  “violations  of  moral  law  and  the  free 
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volitions  by  which  these  violations  are  perpetuated.”42  “All 
sin,”  he  declares,43  “is  actual,  and  no  other  than  actual  trans- 
gression can  be  sin..”  He  knows  and  will  know  nothing 
therefore  of  a sinful  “nature,”  or  “constitution”  as  he  likes 
to  call  it,  embodying  his  argument  in  a word.  It  is  his 
psychology  which  is  at  fault.  The  soul,  to  him,  consists  of 
its  substance  and  its  acts;  there  is  nothing  more,  and  there 
is  room  for  nothing  more — fore  such  things,  for  example, 
as  permanent,  though  separable,  dispositions.  “We  deny,” 
he  says,44  “that  the  human  constitution  is  morally  de- 
praved . . . because  it  is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  a 
quality  of  the  substance  of  soul  or  body.  It  is,  and  must  be, 
a quality  of  choice  or  intention,  and  not  of  substance.”  He 
will  not  allow  that  tertium  datur.  If  sin,  he  declares,45  “be 
anything,  it  must  be  either  substance  or  action.”  He  will 
allow  no  other  than  these  two  categories.  His  psychology 
compels  him  thus  to  reject  any  and  every  doctrine  which  ap- 
pears to  him  to  imply  anything  permanent  in  the  soul,  per- 
manently affecting  its  actions,  except  the  bare  soul  itself. 
He  therefore  constantly  speaks  as  if  the  Augustinians 
thought  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  soul  as  a modification  of  the 
soul  itself  in  its  very  substance,  or  else  as  the  addition  of 
another  substance  to  the  soul ; as  if,  in  a word,  they  were  all 
Flacians.  To  him  on  the  contrary,  everything  which  is  not 
the  substance  of  the  soul  is  one  of  its  acts;  and  as  he  can- 
not attribute  sinfulness  to  the  soul  itself,  he  therefore  con- 
fines all  sin  to  actual  sinning.  The  tree  is  not  good  and 
its  fruit  good:  we  are  to  be  content  with  the  good  fruits. 
The  agent  is  lost  in  his  acts,  and  the  practical  result  is  pure 
activism.  The  question  comes  to  be,  Is  the  man  good  or 
bad,  or  only  his  acts?  Leonard  Woods,  in  a passage  char- 
acterized by  great  force  and  simplicity  of  language,  at  once 
points  out  and  determines  the  exact  issue.  “Holiness  or  un- 

42  P.  372. 

43  P-  395- 

44  P.  391. 

45  P.  392. 
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holiness,”  says  he,46  “belongs  primarily  and  essentially  to 
man  himself,  as  an  intelligent  moral  being,  and  to  his  actions 
secondarily  and  consequentially.  . . . The  connection  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  actions  and  the  character  of  the 
agent  is  invariable.  Take  an  unrenewed  sinner.  ...  It  is 
necessary  that  he  shall  be  born  again.  He,  the  man,  must  be 
created  anew ; and  if  he  is  created  anew,  it  will  be  unto  good 
works, — not  the  good  works  must  be  created,  he  remaining 
unchanged;  but  that  he  must  be  created  anew,  and  then,  as 
a matter  of  course,  good  works  will  be  performed.  ...  To 
say  that  regeneration  consists  in  good  moral  exercises,  that 
is,  in  loving  God  and  obeying  His  commands,  seems  to  me 
an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  as  unphilosophical  and  strange 
as  to  say  that  the  birth  of  a child  consists  in  his  breathing, 
or  that  the  creation  of  the  sun  consists  in  its  shining.” 

The  affiliations  of  Finney’s  notion  here  are  obviously  with 
that  Pelagianizing  doctrine  of  concupiscence  which  infested 
the  Middle  Ages  and  was  transmitted  by  them  to  the  Roman 
Church.  It  differs  from  that  doctrine  at  this  point  only  in 
its  completer  Pelagianism.  Like  it,  it  conceives  of  man  as 
persisting,  under  whatever  curse  it  may  allow  the  fall  to 
have  brought  upon  him,  in  puris  naturalibus;  and,  in  order 
to  sustain  this  position,  it  denies  moral  character  to  all  the 
movements  of  the  human  soul,  deliberate  volitions  in  view 
of  moral  inducements  alone  excepted.  It  was  natural  that 
the  attention  alike  of  Finney  in  sustaining  and  of  his  critics 
in  assailing  this  contention  was  focused  in  the  first  instance 
on  its  bearing  on  those  affectional  movements — love,  hate, 
malice,  compassionateness — in  the  manifestations  of  which 
the  man  in  the  street  is  prone  to  see  moral  character  espe- 
cially exhibited.  Having  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
Finney  boldly  proclaimed  these  affectional  movements  with- 
out any  moral  character  whatever ; and  thus  fell  into  a body 
of  startling  paradoxes  which  made  him  the  easy  mark  of 
ridicule.  John  Woodbridge  expounds  his  teaching  in  the 


48  Works,  1851,  pp.  537  f. 
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following  fashion  :47  “ ‘Concupiscence’  is  reduced  to  the 

blameless,  though,  when  they  become  excessive,  somewhat 
dangerous  cravings  of  physical  appetite.  Supreme  self-love 
is  declared  to  be  an  essential  characteristic  of  intelligent 
moral  agency,  against  which  there  is  no  law;  which  is  the 
spring  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  vice;  and  to  which  no  more 
blame  can  be  attached  than  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart, 
or  the  vibrations  of  a pendulum.  Affections,  as  such,  have 
no  character,  they  are  but  the  innocent  susceptibilities  of  our 
nature,  and  their  most  violent  workings  are  innocent,  except 
so  far  as  they  are  produced  or  modified  by  a previous  de- 
liberate act  of  will.  In  all  other  cases,  they  are  passive 
emotions,  like  the  involuntary  impressions  made  upon  the 
brain  by  the  bodily  senses.  It  follows,  on  this  principle,  that 
love  to  God  and  hatred  of  Him  are  equally  indifferent  things ; 
and  that  they  become  praiseworthy  or  criminal,  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  connection  with  some  previous  purpose 
of  the  mind.”  What  the  moral  man  above  everything  has 
to  do,  is,  recognizing  the  purely  “constitutional”  nature  of 
his  affectional  movements,  to  abstract  himself  from  them 
altogether,  and  to  determine  all  his  activities  by  voluntary 
choices  made  in  view  of  the  perception  of  the  supreme  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  good  of  being.  To  be  governed  in  any 
action  whatever  by  our  constitutional  affections,  whatever 
they  may  be — whether  what  in  the  common  estimation 
would  be  called  wicked  or  what  in  that  estimation  would  be 
called  good,  alike — is  in  view  of  the  supreme  obligation  that 
rests  upon  us  to  direct  our  activities  to  the  one  end  of  the 
good  of  being,  no  longer  merely  unmoral  but  in  the  highest 
degree  immoral.  It  is  preferring  self-gratification  to  that 
benevolence  which  is  the  sum  of  virtue.  There  is  no  more 
telling  page  in  Charles  Hodge’s  very  telling  review  of  the 
first  volume  of  Finney’s  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology ,48 
than  that  in  which  he  develops  the  consequences  of  this 

47  Theological  Essays  Reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Review,  1846, 
P-  436. 

48  Princeton  Review,  April  1,  1847,  pp.  268  f. 
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position.  “The  sin  does  not  lie,”  in  Finney’s  view,  he  re- 
minds us,  “in  the  nature  of  the  feeling,  but  in  the  will’s 
being  determined  by  any  feeling.”  “It  matters  not  what 
kind  of  desire  it  is,”  Finney  declares,  “if  it  is  desire  that 
determines  the  will,  that  is  selfishness,”  and  therefore,  “the 
choice  of  anything  because  it  is  desired  is  selfishness  and 
sin.”  “Mr.  Finney  is  beautifully  consistent  in  all  this,” 
comments  Hodge,  “and  in  the  consequences  which  of  neces- 
sity flow  from  his  doctrine.  He  admits  that  if  a man  pays 
his  debts  from  a sense  of  justice  or  feeling  of  conscientious- 
ness, he  is  therein  and  therefore  just  as  wicked  as  if  he  stole 
a horse.  Or  if  a man  preaches  the  gospel  from  a desire  to 
glorify  God  and  benefit  his  fellow  men,  he  is  just  as  wicked 
for  so  doing  as  a pirate.  We  may  safely  challenge  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  Sanchez,  or  Molina  to  beat  that.”  The  illus- 
trations which  Hodge  employs  in  this  extract  are  not  his, 
but  Finney’s  own;49  and  they  may  help  to  indicate  to  us  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  cleansed  our  affectional  move- 
ments from  all  moral  character.  Pure  will  plus  external 
inducement — which  may  be  in  the  way  of  temptation  to 
evil,  or  may  be  in  the  way  of  incitement  to  good — that  is 
all  that  comes  into  consideration  in  our  moral  judgments. 

One  of  the  gains  which  Finney  felt  himself  to  obtain  from 
his  denial  of  all  “constitutional  depravity,”  was  that  there 
was  nothing  left  in  man  after  his  “conversion”  which  could 

49  Systematic  Theology,  1851,  p.  266:  “He  may  be  prevented”  from 
committing  commercial  injustice,  “by  a constitutional  or  phrenological 
consciousness  or  sense  of  justice.  But  this  is  only  a feeling  of  sensibility, 
and  if  restrained  only  by  this,  he  is  just  as  absolutely  selfish,  as  if  he 
had  stolen  a horse  in  obedience  to  acquisitiveness.”  So,  page  295:  “If 
the  selfish  man  were  to  preach  the  gospel,  it  would  be  only  because  upon 
the  whole  it  was  most  pleasing  or  gratifying  to  himself,  and  not  at  all 
for  the  sake  of  the  good  of  being  as  an  end.  If  he  should  become  a 
pirate,  it  would  be  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  . . . Whichever  course 
he  takes  ...  it  must  involve  the  same  degree  of  guilt.”  By  the  “selfish 
man”  in  these  extracts,  there  is  not  meant  a man  unusually  selfish: 
“selfishness”  is  only  the  mark  in  Finney’s  nomenclature  of  the  imperfect, 
as  “benevolence”  is  of  the  perfect  man.  To  act  on  selfish  motives  means 
with  him  to  act  on  any  other  motives  than  the  good  of  being  as  supreme 
end. 
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act  as  forties  peccati,  and  sway  his  volitions  sin-ward.  He 
was  perfectly  free  to  admit  that  we  must  begin  by  denying 
the  sinfulness  of  “concupiscence,”  if  we  are  to  end  by 
affirming  “entire  sanctification.”  “Those  persons,”  he  says, 
“who  maintain  the  sinfulness  of  the  constitutional  appetites, 
must  of  course  deny  that  man  can  ever  be  entirely  sanctified 
in  this  life.”  From  this  point  of  view  also,  he  is  eager  to 
show  “not  only  that  sanctification  implies  merely  ‘present 
obedience,’  ‘right  volitions  now,’  and  produces  ‘no  change 
of  our  nature  so  that  we  become  good  in  ourselves,’  but 
that  there  is  nothing  ‘in  us,’  antecedent  to  moral  action, 
operating  as  the  occasion  of  sinful  exercises,  which  needs 
to  be  eradicated  or  changed  in  order  to  our  being  in  a state 
of  entire  sanctification”;  and  “to  refute  the  doctrine  that, 
apart  from  present  transgressions,  ‘there  might  be  that  in  a 
person  which  would  lay  the  foundation  for  his  sinning  at  a 
future  time.’  ”50  If  there  is  nothing  in  us  from  which  we 
need  to  be  saved  except  our  “commitment  to  self-gratifica- 
tion as  the  end  of  our  being,”  and  nothing  to  be  in  us  to 
which  we  are  to  be  saved  except  a like  “commitment  to  the 
good  of  being  as  the  end  of  our  being,”  it  is  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other — being  only 
a passage  from  one  purpose  to  another — may  be  made  ab- 
solutely at  once;  must  be  made,  indeed,  if  made  at  all,  abso- 
lutely at  once.  It  is  according  to  Finney,  thus,  only  our 
purpose  which  “needs  to  be  radically  changed.”  What  we 
call  a “wicked  heart”  is  only  a purpose;  what  we  call  a 
“good  heart”  is  only  a purpose ; and  therefore  Joseph  I.  Foot 
calls  this  theology  “the  heartless  theology”' — the  theology, 
that  is,  which  goes  no  deeper  in  its  conception  of  salvation 
than  a simple  change  of  purpose,  which  conceives  that  all  that 
happens  to  a man  when  he  is  saved,  absolutely  all  that  hap- 
pens to  him,  is  a change  of  purpose.  A change  of  purpose 
is,  naturally,  an  act  of  our  own,  and  Finney  therefore  not 
only  identifies  regeneration  and  conversion,  but  polemicizes 


50  The  quotation  is  from  Canfield,  Exposition,  &c.,  pp.  17  f. 
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against  all  attempts  to  erect  a distinction  between  them.51 
We  regenerate  ourselves:  only  the  man  himself  “can  change 
his  choice,”  and  if  he  will  not  do  it,  “it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  changed” — “neither  God  nor  any  other  being  can 
regenerate  him,  if  he  will  not  turn.”52  It  is  we  ourselves 
then  who  make  ourselves  holy,  and  that  at  a stroke.  For 
regeneration  “implies  an  entire  present  change  of  moral 
character,  a change  from  entire  sinfulness  to  entire  holi- 
ness”53— “a  present  entire  obedience  to  God.”54  After  this 
it  is  only  a question  of  maintenance, — of  the  maintenance  of 
that  “radical  change  of  ultimate  intention,”  that  change 
from  a selfish  ultimate  choice  to  benevolent  ultimate  choice, 
which  we  may  call  indifferently  repentance,55  or  faith,56  or 
conversion,  or  regeneration,  or  sanctification. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  what  Finney  gives  us  is  less  a theol- 
ogy than  a system  of  morals.  God  might  be  eliminated  from 
it  entirely  without  essentially  changing  its  character.  All 
virtue,  all  holiness,  is  made  to  consist  in  an  ethical  determin- 
ation of  will.  “What  is  virtue?”  he  asks,  and  answers:  “It 
consists  in  consecration  to  the  right  end ; to  the  end  to  which 
God  is  consecrated.”57  And  “all  holiness,”  he  defines,58 
“consists  in  the  right  exercise  of  our  own  will  or  agency.” 
The  supreme  ultimate  end  to  which  in  the  right  exercise  of 
our  will  we  must  direct  ourselves,  if  we  would  be  virtuous  or 
holy — these  things  are  one, — is  the  good  of  being.  God  is 
of  course  included  in  this  being,  but  only  as  part  of  the  whole 

51  P.  408. 

52  P.  413- 

53  P.  413. 

54  P.  994. 

55  P.  593 : Repentance  “implies  a return  to  full  obedience  to  the  moral 
law” ; “regeneration  and  repentance  consist  in  the  heart’s  return  to  full 
obedience,  for  the  time  being,  to  this  law.” 

56  p 537 ; “Present  evangelical  faith  implies  a state  of  present  sin- 
lessness. ...  Its  existence  in  the  heatt  must  be  inconsistent  with  present 
sin  there.  Faith  is  an  attitude  of  the  will,  and  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  present  rebellion  of  the  will  against  Christ.” 

67  P.  46. 

68  P.  693. 
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— Being — to  which  our  benevolent  purpose  is  directed.  And 
He  is  just  as  much  subject  to  this  universal  ethical  law  as 
we  are.  He  too  must  make  the  good  of  being  His  supreme 
ultimate  end,  on  pain  of  becoming,  as  we  would  in  like  cir- 
cumstances become,  instead  of  as  holy  as  He  can  be,  as 
wicked  as  He  can  be.  We  are  all,  He  and  we,  members  of 
one  ethical  body,  governed  by  one  ethical  law,  and  pursuing 
a common  ethical  course.  But  since  the  same  law  governs 
God  and  us,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  pure  ethics, 
not  religion.  God  has  no  religion.  And  since  this  ethical 
law  sets  the  good  of  being,  interpreted  as  happiness,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  our  own  happiness,  described  as  self-grati- 
fication, or  selfishness,  as  the  supreme  ultimate  end,  the 
choosing  of  which  includes  all  virtue, — God  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  object  included  under  the 
term,  “Being,”  the  good  of  which  is  our  supreme  ultimate 
end.  For  God  at  least  to  choose  His  own  good — or  happi- 
ness— solely  or  chiefly  as  His  supreme  ultimate  end, — would 
not  that  be  that  selfishness  which  is  declared  to  constitute 
us  as  wicked  as  we  can  be,  instead  of  as  holy  as  we  can  be? 
Finney  constantly  employs  the  double  phrase,  “God  and  the 
universe”  as  the  synonym  of  Being  in  this  reference;  and 
we  may  think  it  possible  that  he  wished  the  two  elements  in 
the  composite  idea  to  be  distributed  differently  in  our  case 
and  in  God’s — that  in  our  case  it  should  be  God  along  with 
the  universe,  in  God’s,  the  universe  along  of  course  with 
Himself — as  even  we  include  ourselves  in  the  Being  whose 
good  we  seek.  But  can  we  even  imagine  God  taking  this 
subordinate  place  in  His  own  eyes,  attributing  “greater 
intrinsic  value” — which  Finney  says  is  the  reason  why  we 
are  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  universe  above  our  own — 
to  the  universe  than  to  His  own  all  glorious  Being?  Must 
not  His  own  glory  be  to  Him  also,  as  it  must  be  to  us,  His 
supreme  ultimate  end?  We  said  that  God  might  be  elimi- 
nated entirely  from  Finney’s  ethical  theory  without  injury 
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to  it:  are  we  not  prepared  now  to  say  that  He  might  be 
eliminated  from  it  with  some  advantage  to  it?59 

“True  religion,”  says  Finney,  in  one  of  his  numerous  brief 
summaries  of  his  general  views,60  “consists  in  benevolence, 
or  in  heart  obedience  to  God.”  This  identification  of  “be- 
nevolence” and  “obedience”  does  not  appear  obvious  to  the 
uninstructed  mind  and  requires  some  explication.  Finney 
discovers  the  intermediating  idea  in  the  following  consid- 
eration. “It,”  that  is,  religion,  “consists  essentially  in  the 
will’s  being  yielded  to  the  will  of  God,” — that  is,  no  doubt, 
in  “obedience.”  But  he  continues  epexegetically : “in  em- 
bracing the  same  end  that  He  embraces”' — and  this  adoption 
of  His  end  as  our  end  (how  that  sounds  like  Albrecht 
Ritschl!)  may  possibly  be  considered  “benevolence.”  We 
read  on : “and  yielding  implicit  obedience  to  Him  in  all  our 
lives,  or  in  our  efforts  to  secure  that  end.”  “This,”  he  now 
adds,  “constitutes  the  essence  of  all  true  religion.”  In  that 
case  the  essence  of  religion  is  obedience ; and  it  can  be  bene- 
volence only  as  obedience  may  be  construed  as  rendered,  not 
because  it  is  due,  but  out  of  good  will;  as  if  we  obeyed  God, 
not  because  He  is  God,  whom  to  obey  is  our  primary  obliga- 
tion, but  because  we  are  good  and  glad  to  subject  ourselves  to 
another  for  His  pleasing.  Religion  being  obedience,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly a matter  of  will,  and  also  of  conduct,  the  product  of 
will.  Voluntary  subjection  is  its  form,  although  the  form 
of  this  subjection  is  described  as  the  adoption  of  the  Divine 
end  as  our  own  and  the  prosecution  of  it  (always  under  the 
Divine  prescription)  with  all  our  might.  The  adoption  of 
the  end  of  God  as  our  end,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 

59  G.  F.  Wright  devotes  an  article  in  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April 
1876,  pp.  381  ff.,  to  “Dr.  Hodge’s  Misrepresentations  of  President  Fin- 
ney’s System  of  Theology” — referring  only  to  the  remarks  on  Finney 
made  by  Hodge  in  his  Systematic  Theology.  The  first  of  his  com- 
plaints is  that  Hodge  in  one  way  or  another  represents  Finney  as 
“putting  the  universe  in  the  place  of  God.’’  Hodge  of  course  does  not 
mean  that  Finney  makes  this  substitution  expressly,  but  only  virtually. 
We  think  that  is  not  an  unfair  state  of  the  logical  results  of  some 
elements  of  his  system. 

«°P.  716. 
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are  not  quite  the  same  conception:  they  are  assimilated  to 
one  another  by  the  requirement  that  we  shall  prosecute  this 
end  when  adopted  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  Divine  pre- 
scription. Clearly  this  is  a religion  of  law,  and  the  heart  of 
it  is  obedience:  and  these  are  ethical  conceptions.  Having 
thus  made  religion  to  consist  “essentially  in  yielding  the 
will  to  God  in  implicit  obedience,” — that  is,  an  affair  of  will 
— Finney  now  represents  the  emotional  life  of  the  religious 
man  as,  not  a part,  but  merely  a consequence  of  his  reli- 
gion. “The  feelings  or  affections,  or  the  involuntary  emo- 
tions, are  rather  a consequence,  than,  strictly  speaking,  a part 
of  true  religion.”  Faith  itself  can  be  thought  of  as  “an 
essential  element  of  true  religion,”  only  because  it  is  “not  an 
involuntary  but  a voluntary  state  of  mind”;  that  is,  an  act 
of  will.  Religion  is  thus  conceived  as  through  and  through 
an  affair  of  the  will.  “It  should  never  be  forgotten,”  we 
read,61  “that  all  true  religion  consists  in  voluntary  states  of 
mind,  and  that  the  true  and  only  way  to  attain  to  true  reli- 
gion, is  to  look  at  and  understand  the  exact  thing  to  be  done, 
and  then  to  put  forth  at  once  the  voluntary  exercise 
required.”62 

In  the  preface  of  his  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology, 
Finney  declares63  that  the  subject  of  the  book  is  “mind  in  its 
relation  to  moral  law,”  and  that  what  he  has  said  on  “Moral 
Law,”  and  on  the  “Foundation  of  Moral  Obligation”  is  the 
key  to  the  whole.  This  remark  seems  to  have  a narrower 
reference  as  it  appears  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Lectures, 
but  clearly  it  refers  to  the  whole  treatise  as  it  is  repeated 
in  the  second.  It  may  be  taken  as  revealing  Finney’s  own 
consciousness  of  the  essentially  ethical  character  of  his 
treatise.  It  is  a system  of  teleological  ethics  which  he  pre- 
sents to  us ; or,  to  be  more  precise,  we  may  perhaps  say  in 
modern  phraseology,  that  it  is  a system  of  hedonistic  as 

61  P.  630. 

62  Cf.  Walter  E.  C.  Wright,  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1900,  p.  431 : 
“The  religion  of  Oberlin  from  the  first,  was  intensely  ethical;  it  con- 
cerned actions  far  more  than  feelings.” 

63  Edition  I,  vol.  I,  1846,  p.  5;  edition  2,  1857,  pp.  VIII-IX. 
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distinguished  from  eudaemonistic  ethics,  that  is  to  say  a 
system  in  which  “happiness”  rather  than  “welfare” — al- 
though of  course  the  two  ideas  readily  run  into  one  another 
— is  the  ethical  end,  the  ultimate  object  to  be  achieved  by 
action  and  conduct,  the  standard  and  final  criterion  of  what 
ought  to  be, — by  their  tendency  to  achieve  which  therefore 
the  ethical  character  of  actions  is  to  be  estimated.  Of  course 
it  is  not  “individualistic”  hedonism  which  Finney  teaches, 
nor  even  merely  “altruistic,”  to  continue  to  use  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  modem  schools,  but  “universalistic.”  The  doc- 
trine which  he  inculcates  is  that  moral  conduct  consists  in 
actions  directed  towards  the  happiness  of  all  sentient  being; 
from  which  it  follows,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  happiness  is  the 
chief  good  and  benevolence  the  comprehensive  virtue,  and 
actions  are  good  or  bad  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  mani- 
fest the  one  and  promote  the  other.64  If  we  ask  what  has 
become  of  the  “right,”  in  the  sense  of  the  morally  excellent, 
conceived  as  good  per  se,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  has 
dropped  out  of  sight  altogether.  The  “good”  has  become 
the  “happiness” — or  the  “welfare” — of  the  whole  body  of 
sentient  beings;  and  the  “right”  that  which  tends  to  this. 
We  cannot  define  “happiness,” — or  “welfare”' — so  as  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  the  “right,”  except  at  the  cost  of  self-con- 
tradiction. If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  “right”  per  se, 
then  the  right  is  not  what  tends  to  an  end,  conceived  as  the 
supreme  good,  but  just  the  end  itself  : we  cannot  say  that  the 
right  is  what  tends  to  the  right.  Thus  all  obligation  is  re- 
duced strictly  to  the  single  obligation  to  choose  the  good  of 
being  as  our  supreme  ultimate  end.  The  ground  of  obliga- 
tion is  accordingly  declared  to  be  that  in  this  ultimate  end 
which  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  choose  it,  namely  its  in- 
trinsic value  to  being.  “The  ground  of  obligation,”  says 
Finney65  “is  that  reason,  or  consideration,  intrinsic  in,  or  be- 

64  Finney  is  even  able  to  say  ( Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  p. 

951)  : “Were  it  not  for  the  relation  that  virtue  is  seen  to  sustain  to 

happiness  in  general,  no  moral  agent  would  conceive  of  it  as  valuable.” 

65  P.  4 2. 
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longing  to,  the  nature  of  an  object  which  necessitates  the  ra- 
tional affirmation,  that  it  ought  to  be  chosen  for  its  own 
sake.”  There  is  some  appearance  of  logomachy  in  this 
reasoning.  We  choose  the  good  of  being  as  our  ultimate 
end : the  ground  of  our  choice  of  it  is  that  it  is  worth  choos- 
ing ; that  in  it  which  makes  it  worth  choosing  is  the  ground 
of  our  obligation  to  choose  it.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  told  how 
we  know  that  the  good  of  being,  in  the  sense  of  its  happi- 
ness, is  the  supremely  valuable  thing  in  the  universe.  That 
is  “a  first  truth  of  reason.”  Finney’s  polemic  against  what 
he  calls  barbarously,  “rightarianism”68  is  very  sharp.  He 
takes  us  back  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  “right”  and 
seeks  to  reduce  even  the  connotation  of  the  word  itself  to 
the  “fit,  suitable,  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  relation  of 
moral  agents.”  This  representation,  however,  is  only  par- 
tially correct,  although  there  is  of  course  a sense  in  which 
right  and  wrong  express  what  is  straight  and  what  is 
crooked.  “Right”  has  the  form  of  a past  participle,  and  it 
is  not  overpressing  its  suggestion  to  say  that  it  expresses  not 
so  much  the  straight  as  the  straightened : behind  it  lies  the 
idea  of  rule,  regulation,  government:  it  is  cognate  not  only 
with  regular  but  regal, — in  short  it  expresses  “conformed 
to  rule,”  with  a subaudition  of  authority.  The  atmosphere 
out  of  which  it  comes  is  that  of  theism,  not  of  naturalism; 
and  the  righteous  man  is  accordingly  not  the  man  whose 
conduct  is  suitable  to  his  nature  but  the  man  whose  conduct 
is  in  accordance  with  law.  The  ethics  of  right  is  accordingly 
justly  spoken  of  as  “authoritative  morality,”  the  ethics 
which  imposes  itself  as  obligatory  per  se,  and  not  merely  on 
the  ground  of  expediency  calculated  from  its  tendency  to  an 
end  presumed  to  be  a good,  supposedly  the  supreme  good. 
The  right  is  not  a means  to  something  else  conceived  of  as 
the  supreme  good,  but  is  itself  the  supreme  good  imposed  on 
us  as  our  duty  by  an  adequate  authority. 

This  seems  to  Finney  fundamentally  wrong,  and  he  en- 
deavors to  reduce  it  to  absurdity.  “If  the  rightarian  be  the 


68  Pp.  54  ff. 
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true  theory,"  he  reasons,67  “then  disinterested  benevolence 
is  sin.  According  to  this  scheme,  the  right,  that  is  the  good 
of  being,  is  the  end  to,  and  for,  which  God  and  all  moral 
agents  ought  to  live.  According  to  this  theory,  disinter- 
ested benevolence  can  never  be  duty,  can  never  be  right,  but 
always  and  necessarily  wrong.  . . . If.  moral  agents  ought  to 
will  the  right  for  the  sake  of  the  right,  or  will  good,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  good,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  relation  of 
rightness  existing  between  the  choice  and  the  good,  then 
to  will  the  good  for  its  own  sake  is  sin.  It  is  not  willing 
the  right  end.  It  is  willing  the  good  and  not  the  right  as 
an  ultimate  end.  These  are  opposing  theories.  Both  cannot 
be  true.  Which  is  the  right  to  will,  the  good  for  its  own 
sake,  or  the  right  ? Let  universal  reason  decide.”  Undoubt- 
edly these  are  opposing  theories;  and  universal  conscience 
might  well  be  left  to  decide  whether  we  should  will  the 
good  because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  or  will  the  right  because 
it  tends  to  a good  result.  And  in  this  lies  the  answer  to  the 
over-strained  logic  which  Finney  is  plying.  That  we  are 
to  do  the  right  because  it  is  right,  and  not  because  of  any 
tendency  we  perceive  in  it  to  advance  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  no  neans  makes  the  practice  of  “disinterested 
benevolence”  a sin.  It  may  be  right  to  will  the  good  for  its 
own  sake.  But,  you  cry  out,  you  cannot  will  the  good  be- 
cause it  is  right  and  for  its  own  sake  at  the  same  time. 
Why  not,  if  it  is  right  to  will  the  good  for  its  own  sake? 
The  universal  ground  of  moral  obligation  is  that  we  must 
do  right.  The  particular  ground  of  this  special  obligation 
lies  in  the  value  of  the  object  chosen.  The  value  of  the 
object  chosen — but,  mind  you,  its  moral  value — indicates 
the  rightness  of  its  choice.  The  category  of  the  right  is  not 
an  empty  category,  it  has  content:  the  notion  is  not  a 
purely  formal  one,  it  is  concrete.  One  of  the  things  which 
is  right  is  benevolence.  When  we  choose  benevolence  as  a 
rule  of  life  we  do  right;  and  it  is  a very  twisted  logic  which 
declares  that  he  who  chooses  benevolence  as  a rule  of  life 
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must  do  wrong — because  he  ought  to  choose  right  as  his 
rule  of  life.  He  ought.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  he 
ought  to  choose  benevolence  as  his  rule  of  life.  It  is  right. 

Finney  having  endeavored  to  reduce  “Rightarianism”  to 
absurdity  Charles  Hodge  is  doubtless  justified  in  retorting 
with  a happier  attempt  on  his  part  to  reduce  Finney’s  teleo- 
logical ethics  to  absurdity.68  He  says  it  belongs  to  the 
same  mintage  with  Jesuit  “intentionalism” — “the  means  are 
justified  by  the  end” — and  recommends  Pascal’s  Provincial 
Letters  as  a good  book  to  be  read  at  Oberlin.  When  stated 
in  an  abstract  form  the  observation  made  by  Hodge  is  so 
immediately  obvious,  as  not  to  require  argument  for  its 
justification.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  a system  of  teleo- 
logical ethics  that  the  means  acquire  all  the  moral  quality 
which  they  possess  from  their  relation  as  means  to  their 
end.  It  was  the  taunt  that  this  involved,  as  truly  as  Jesuit 
“intentionalism,”  the  contention  that  it  is  right  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,  which  stung  Finney  to  his  unavailing 
answer.69  The  point  of  the  comparison  lies  in  the  principle 
common  to  both  Jesuit  “intentionalism”  and  Finney’s  teleo- 
logical ethics  that  “whatever  proceeds  from  right  intention 
is  right.”  From  this  the  Jesuits  proceeded  to  infer  that  it 
is  therefore  right  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Can 
Finney  escape  the  same  inference?  Everybody,  of  course, 
understands  that  a right  intention  is  necessary  to  the  right- 
ness of  any  action.  The  point  raised  is  whether  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Is  it  true  that  if  your  intention  is  right, 
your  action  is  right?  This  is  the  Jesuit  doctrine:  the  right- 
ness of  the  intention  makes  the  action  right.  It  is  Finney’s 
doctrine  also.  Does  he  not  teach  that  all  that  makes  any 
conduct  right  is  the  end  to  which  it  is  directed?  What 
Hodge  wishes  to  carry  home  to  the  mind  is  that  this  is 
really  a vicious  principle : everywhere  and  in  all  applications 
vicious.  While  the  rightness  of  the  intention  is  essential  to 
the  rightness  of  the  action,  it  does  not  of  itself  make  the 

68  Princeton  Review,  April  1847,  p.  261  ff. 

69  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  pp.  929  ff. 
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action  right.  The  “matter”  of  the  action,  as  the  Schoolmen 
express  it,  must  be  right,  too.  The  act  must  be  right  for 
“the  matter”  of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  intention  of  it.  In- 
trinsically good  ends  must  be  sought  by  intrinsically  good 
means : neither  does  the  good  end  make  an  evil  means  good, 
nor  does  a good  means  make  the  evil  end  good.  Francis 
of  Assisi  had  a good  end  in  view  when  he  gave  alms : he 
wished  to  relieve  distress.  When  he  stole  the  money  from 
his  master’s  till  to  give  the  alms,  he  used  bad  means  for 
his  good  end.  The  goodness  of  the  end  does  not  sanctify 
the  means.  The  goodness  of  the  end,  in  point  of  fact,  never 
transmits  its  goodness  to  the  means  used  to  attain  it.  And 
this  destroys  at  once  all  schemes  of  teleological  ethics. 

In  reply  to  Hodge,  Finney  says  a great  deal  which  is 
wholly  ineffective  because  not  to  the  point.  The  one  thing 
which  he  says  to  the  point  is  that  in  his  system  the  choice 
of  the  end  includes  in  it  the  choice  of  the  means.  There  is 
but  one  system  of  means  which  is  adapted  to  achieve  the 
good  of  being.  This  system  of  means  and  its  appropriate 
end  are  bound  together  in  an  indissoluble  unity.  To  choose 
the  end  is  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  act,  to  choose 
this  system  of  means.  We  cannot  do  anything  we  will  and 
call  that  a means  to  that  end.  We  must  do  just  the  things 
which  are  the  real  means  to  that  end,  in  order  to  secure  it. 
The  rightness  of  these  means  is  given  to  them  by  their  in- 
herent relation  as  means  to  this  supreme  ultimate  end,  to 
which  they  are  related  as  its  only  means.  It  is  their  inherent 
relation  to  the  end  with  which  they  form  one  system  which 
makes  them  right ; and  the  only  definition  that  can  be  given 
of  them  is  that  they  are  the  fit  means  to  the  supreme  ultimate 
end,  chosen  for  its  own  sake  and  organically  related  as  the 
supreme  good  to  the  fit  means  for  securing  it.  The  effect  of 
this  representation  is  to  shift  the  whole  matter  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  sphere.  It  amounts  to  saying 
that  he  acts  rightly  who  does  the  things  which  in  point  of 
fact  tend  to  the  supreme  good,  not  he  whose  actions  are 
governed  by  the  intention  of  subserving  the  good  of  God 
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and  the  universe.  And  in  thus  shifting  the  matter  from  the 
subjective  to  the  objective  sphere,  the  whole  character  of 
the  scheme  is  altered.  It  is  no  longer  the  supreme  ultimate 
intention  which  gives  its  moral  quality  to  all  subordinate 
choices  and  executive  volitions — which  is  the  very  essence 
of  Finney’s  morals — but  the  intrinsically  good  end  which 
cannot  be  secured  except  by  the  intrinsically  good  means  in 
organic  union  with  it.  The  good  end  is  no  longer  conceived 
as  making  the  means  chosen  to  secure  it  good;  it  is  con- 
ceived as  related  to  a system  of  means  which  are  themselves 
good  and  which  form  with  the  end  a good  system.  Finney 
is  obviously  floundering  here.  In  his  system  things — 
whether  means  or  other  things — are  not  good  in  themselves : 
they  receive  their  goodness  for  their  relation — as  means  or 
otherwise — to  the  supreme  ultimate  end,  which  is  defined  as 
the  good  of  being.  He  cannot  subintroduce  here  an  attri- 
bution of  intrinsic  goodness  to  them : what  makes  these 
means  good  is  in  his  system  solely  their  relation  as  means 
to  the  supreme  ultimate  end.  He  can,  no  doubt  objectify 
the  whole  system  of  ends  and  means,  and  bid  us  conceive 
them — the  end  as  the  final  term  and  all  the  means  leading 
to  it — as  an  objective  entity  which  as  a whole  is  good;  a 
whole  made  up  of  its  constituent  parts  all  of  which  are 
good,  standing  off  in  a sort  of  conceptual  reality  to  our  con- 
templation. And  he  can  then  say,  See,  there  is  the  end ; and 
see,  here  are  the  means  leading  up  to  it, — appropriate  means, 
good  as  the  end  itself  is  good;  and  see,  he  that  chooses  the 
end  must  choose  with  it  the  whole  concatenated  system  of 
means  and  ends;  they  cannot  be  separated;  they  form  one 
whole.  But,  doing  so,  he  is  merely  objectifying  for  the  sake 
of  visualizing  it,  a system  which  is  really  subjective:  no 
such  objective  system  exists,  in  his  view,  in  fact.  He  de- 
ceives himself,  if  he  imagines  that  he  thus  gives  the  means 
in  his  system  any  actually  independent  goodness,  and  can 
properly  speak  of  them  as  “good  as  the  end  itself  is  good.” 
They  seem  thus  good  only  as  they  stand  in  this  objectified 
system,  which  is  a purely  mental  construction.  Out  of  this 
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objectified  system  they  have  no  goodness : they  acquire  good- 
ness only  by  being  brought  into,  and  as  they  are  brought 
into  each  man’s  actual  subjective  system.  It  remains  true 
that  any  means,  any  whatever,  which  are  brought  into  a 
system  of  means  looking  towards  the  indicated  end,  is  in 
Finney’s  view  made  good  by  its  relation  as  means  to  this 
end.  That  is  intrinsic  to  any  system  of  teleological  ethics. 
And  that  is  “intentionalism.”  What  he  teaches  is,  not  that 
our  good  intention  cannot  be  secured  unless  we  employ  good 
means,  but  that  our  good  intention  makes  the  means  requi- 
site for  securing  it  good. 

As  the  end  of  his  long  life  drew  near,  Finney  pub- 
lished a tract — called  the  Psychology  of  Righteousness — in 
which  he  repeats  in  popular  language  the  teaching  of  his  life- 
time, thus  certifying  us  that  it  remains  his  teaching  to  the 
very  end.  Here  he  propounds  afresh  his  fundamental  ethi- 
cal theory  and  erects  on  its  basis  anew  his  Pelagian  doctrine 
of  salvation.  Righteousness  here  too  is  discovered  only  in 
our  ultimate  choice,  from  which  all  the  righteousness  of 
subordinate  choices,  volitions,  actions  derives.  And  our  ul- 
timate choice  is  righteous  only  when  it  is  the  choice  of  the 
good  of  universal  being.  “The  moral  quality,  then,  of  un- 
selfish benevolence  is  righteousness,  or  moral  rightness.” 
“This  ultimate,  immanent,  supreme  preference  is  the  holy 
heart  of  a moral  agent.  Out  of  it  proceeds,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  whole  moral  or  spiritual  life  of  the  individual.” 
A sinner  is  ex  vi  verbi  a selfish  moral  agent : how  can  he 
attain  to  the  righteousness  which  consists  in  his  contradic- 
tory, in  universal  benevolence?  Why,  of  course,  by  a 
change  in  his  ultimate  choice.  “The  first  righteous  act 
possible  to  an  unregenerate  sinner  is  to  change  his  heart,  or 
the  supreme  preference  of  his  soul.”  If  this  is  the  first  act, 
it  is  also  the  last, — for  it  is  the  whole  thing.  The  only  thing 
that  has  moral  character  is  the  ultimate  choice,  and,  the  ulti- 
mate choice  having  become  benevolence,  the  sinner  has 
wholly  ceased  to  be  a sinner,  and  become  altogether  right- 
eous. This  great  change  is  effected  by  the  sinner  “taking 
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such  a view  of  the  character  and  claims  of  God”  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  renounce  his  self-seeking  spirit  and  come  into 
“sympathy  with  God.”  You  see,  nothing  but  better  knowl- 
edge is  required;  better  knowledge  leads  to  a better  life. 
The  ministrations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are,  to  be  sure,  not 
excluded ; but  the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit  is  reduced  to  the 
mode  of  illumination.  All  that  the  Spirit  does  is  to  give  the 
sinner  a better  view  of  the  claims  of  God.  “A  sinner  at- 
tains, then,  to  righteousness  only  through  the  teaching  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  “It  is  by  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  that  the  Holy  Spirit  induces  this  change  in  sinful 
man.”  “This  revelation  of  divine  love,  when  powerfully 
sent  home  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  an  effectual  calling.”  The 
effect  of  the  change  thus  brought  about  is  that  the  sinner 
ceases  to  be  a sinner,  and  becomes,  at  once  on  the  change 
taking  place,  perfect.  “A  truly  regenerate  soul  cannot  live 
a sinful  life.”  “The  new  heart  does  not,  cannot  sin.  This 
John  in  his  first  epistle  expressly  affirms.  A benevolent, 
supreme  ultimate  choice  cannot  produce  selfish  subordinate 
choices  or  volitions.”  A perfectionism  is  asserted  here  of 
every  true  Christian,  from  the  inception  of  his  Christianity; 
a perfectionism  resting  absolutely  on  the  sinner’s  own  ul- 
timate choice. 

But  now  we  are  told,  to  our  astonishment,  that  this  perfect 
Christian  may  backslide.  How  he  manages  it  remains  un- 
explained, if  “the  new  heart  does  not,  cannot  sin,”  as  John 
is  said  to  teach, — if  the  benevolent  supreme  ultimate  choice 
which  he  has  made  cannot  produce  selfish  subordinate 
choices  or  volitions.  Finney,  however,  asserts  it  and  argues 
it.  If  the  change  wrought  in  the  sinner,  he  says,  “were  a 
physical  one,  or  a change  in  the  very  nature  of  the  sinner,” 
this  backsliding  would  indeed  be  impossible.  But  as  nothing 
has  happened  to  the  sinner  himself — as  he  has  only  been  in- 
duced by  better  knowledge,  to  change  his  ultimate  supreme 
purpose, — there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  change  it  back 
again.  This  is  of  course  making  himself  again  a new  heart 
— this  time  a bad  one,  as  Adam  and  Eve  did.  Indeed,  a 
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man  “may  change  his  heart  back  and  forth.”  Otherwise  “a 
sinner  could  not  be  required  to  make  to  himself  a new  heart, 
nor  could  a Christian  sin  after  regeneration.”  When  a man 
has  backslidden,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  begin  afresh 
and  do  his  first  work  over  again.  In  point  of  fact  he  has 
not  “backslidden”  but  apostatized.  And  now  to  make  the 
appearance  of  contradiction  complete,  we  are  told  that 
“righteousness  is  sustained  in  the  soul  by  the  indwelling  of 
Christ  through  faith,  and  in  no  other  way” ; and  “purposes 
or  resolutions”  are  spoken  of  which  are  “not  self-origi- 
nated”; but  are  due  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Fortunately  this 
antimony,  left  unresolved  in  this  brief  popular  tract,  is 
abundantly  resolved  in  Finney’s  earlier  and  more  extended 
writings.  In  these  writings  all  that  is  good  in  the  whole 
sphere  of  Christian  activity  is  ascribed  without  reserve  both 
to  the  indwelling  Christ  and  to  the  human  agent;  and  the 
antimony  is  resolved  by  the  explanation  that  the  action  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  purely  suasive  and  the  whole  execution 
is  the  work  of  man  himself  in  his  active  powers. 

Take  the  following  passages  together.  “It” — that  is  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification — “ascribes  the  whole  of 
salvation  and  sanctification,  from  first  to  last,  not  only  till 
the  soul  is  sanctified,  but  at  every  moment  while  it  remains 
in  that  state,  to  the  indwelling  Spirit  and  influence  and  grace 
of  Christ.  A state  of  entire  sanctification  can  never  be  at- 
tained ...  by  any  works  of  law,  or  works  of  any  kind,  per- 
formed in  your  own  strength,  irrespective  of  the  grace  of 
God.  By  this  I do  not  mean,  that  were  you  disposed  to  exert 
your  natural  powers  aright,  you  would  not  at  once  obey  the 
law  in  the  exercise  of  your  own  natural  strength,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  But  I do  mean,  that  as  you  are  wholly  in- 
disposed to  use  yohr  natural  powers  aright,  without  the 
grace  of  God,  no  efforts  that  you  will  actually  make  in  your 
own  strength,  or  independent  of  His  grace,  will  ever  result 
in  your  entire  sanctification.”70  “By  the  assertion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  received  by  faith  to 
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reign  in  the  heart,  it  is  intended,  that  He  is  actually  trusted 
in,  or  submitted  to,  by  faith,  and  His  influence  suffered  to 
control  us.  He  does  not  guide  or  control  us  by  irresistible 
power  or  force,  but  faith  confides  the  guidance  of  our  souls 
to  Him.  Faith  receives  and  confides  in  Him,  and  consents 
to  be  governed  and  directed  by  Him.  As  His  influence  is 
moral,  and  not  physical,  it  is  plain  that  He  can  influence  us 
no  further  than  we  trust  or  confide  in  Him.”71  “The  Holy 
Spirit  controls,  directs  and  sanctifies  the  soul,  not  by  a physi- 
cal influence,  nor  by  impulses,  nor  by  impressions  made  on 
the  sensibility,  but  by  enlightening  and  convincing  the  intel- 
lect, and  then  quickening  the  conscience.”72  Everything  that 
the  Spirit  does  for  us  is  thus  reduced  to  enlightenment; 
everything  we  receive  from  Him  to  knowledge.  We  are 
exhorted,  it  is  true,  to  renounce  our  own  strength  and  rely 
on,  draw  on,  live  by  the  strength  of  Christ.  But  the  term 
“strength”  here  is  only  a figure  of  speech.  When  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  what  precisely  is  meant  by  such  ex- 
hortations,73 what  we  are  told  is  that  in  the  first  place  they 
are  not  meant  “in  the  antinomian,  do-nothing,  sit-still  sense” 
of  the  words.  “It  is  not  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing,”  leav- 
ing it  to  Christ  to  do  it  for  us.  This  is,  so  far  so  good.  But 
it  is  not  so  well  said  when  we  hear  next,  that  what  we  are  to 
do  is  to  “lean  on  Christ,  as  a helpless  man  would  lean  on  the 
arm  or  shoulder  of  a strong  man,  to  be  borne  about  in  some 
benevolent  enterprise.”  A kind  of  cooperation  is  depicted 
here  which  makes  Christ  merely  our  helper.  The  intention 
is  to  exploit  our  “natural  ability,”  and  accordingly  we  read 
soon:  “This  renunciation  of  his  own  strength  is  not  a de- 
nial of  natural  ability.  ...  It  is  a complete  recognition  of 
his  ability,  were  he  disposed,  to  do  all  that  God  requires  of 
him.”  “Strength”  then  is  distinctly  the  wrong  word  to 
use  in  this  connection.  We  do  not  need  Christ’s  strength: 
we  have  enough  of  our  own.  We  need  from  Christ  only  an 
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adequate  inducement  to  use  our  own  strength  aright.  We 
have  “been  too  long  the  slaves  of  lust  ever  to  assert  or  to 
maintain  our  spiritual  supremacy,  as  the  masters,  instead  of 
the  slaves  of  appetite”;  and  we  need  help  in  asserting  our- 
selves. The  idea  of  strength  here  intrudes  again  and  we 
read  that  “the  will  or  heart  is  so  weak  in  the  presence  of 
temptation,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  its  maintaining  its  integ- 
rity unsupported  by  Christ,  and  it  must  therefore  renounce 
its  dependence  on  its  own  strength  and  cast  itself  on 
Christ.  We  cannot  forget,  however,  that  Christ  acts  on  the 
“will  or  heart”  only  by  instruction.  And  even  here  the 
conception  continues  to  be  only  that  of  the  use  of  Christ  to 
supplement  defects.  The  illustration  employed  is  that  of  a 
lame  man  with  his  crutches.  Christ  is  the  believer’s 
crutches;  and  we  are  exhorted  to  make  these  crutches,  that 
is  Christ,  so  much  ours  that  we  use  them  instinctively  and 
can  no  more  forget  them  when  we  essay  to  walk  than  we  can 
forget  our  own  feet.  This  is  what  it  is  to  walk  in  Christ. 

More  illuminating  still  is  a passage74  in  which  Finney  is 
attempting  to  discriminate  his  view  of  “the  means  and  con- 
ditions of  sanctification”  from  that  of  the  “New  Divinity”' — 
from  which  he  felt  himself  to  have  come  out,  or  to  have 
been  thrust  out.  The  New  Divinity,  he  notes,  like  himself, 
rejects  “the  doctrine  of  constitutional  moral  depravity” — 
that  is,  of  “original  sin” — and  consequently  the  doctrine  “of 
physical  regeneration  and  sanctification” — that  is  of  “mak- 
ing the  tree  good”  rather  than  the  fruit  only.  But,  having 
rejected  these  doctrines,  its  adherents,  says  he,  have  unfor- 
tunately lost  sight  of  Christ  our  sanctification  also.  They 
accordingly  “have  fallen  into  a self-righteous  view  of  sanc- 
tification, and  have  held  that  sanctification  is  effected  by 
works,  or  by  forming  holy  habits.”  Over  against  this  very 
reprehensible  drift  of  doctrine — a drift,  let  us  say  frankly, 
very  natural  in  the  adherents  of  the  New  Divinity — Finney 
wishes  to  reassert  our  dependence  on  Christ  for  sanctifi- 
cation. The  precise  thing  he  asserts  is  that  sanctification  is 


74  P.  684. 
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by  faith  as  opposed  to  works.  And  then  he  explains: 
“That  is,  faith  receives  Christ  in  all  His  offices,  and  in  all 
the  fulness  of  His  relation  to  the  soul;  and  Christ,  when  re- 
ceived, works  in  the  soul  to  will  and  to  do  of  all  His  good 
pleasure,  not  by  a physical,  but  by  a moral  or  persuasive 
working.”  He  cannot  assert  that  Christ  works  in  the  soul 
without  adding  this  limitation!  It  is  in  point  of  fact  the 
key  to  his  entire  teaching.  It  too  is  the  assertion  that  since 
Christ’s  only  working  in  the  soul  is  suasive  in  character,  the 
sanctification  of  the  soul  is  effected  by  itself.  So  that  the 
only  conceivable  distinction  between  the  rejected  view  of 
the  New  Divinity  and  Finney’s  own  must  be  thought  to  lie 
in  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  works,  done  in 
both  views  alike  by  the  soul  itself  and  only  by  the  soul  itself, 
are  done  under  persuasion  from  Christ  or  not.  “Observe,” 
says  Finney  now:  “He  influences  the  will.”  That  is  all 

that  Christ  does : He  influences  the  will.  “This,”  Finney 
continues,  “must  be  a moral  influence;  if  its” — that  is  the 
will’s — “actings  are  intelligent  and  free,  as  they  must  be  to 
be  holy.”  “That  is,  if  He  influences  the  will  to  obey  God, 
ic  must  be  by  a divine  moral  suasion.” 

Is  there,  really,  anything,  then,  which  distinguishes  this 
view  of  the  relation  of  sanctification  in  Christ  from  that  as- 
cribed to  the  New  Divinity?  Nothing.  For  the  New  Di- 
vinity did  not  at  all  deny  that  the  soul  was  influenced  in  its 
sanctifying  walk  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That 
was  rather  one  of  its  contentions,  the  only  rag  of  Christian 
doctrine  it  had  left  at  this  point  to  cover  its  nakedness.75 
With  all  Finney’s  devout  references  to  the  indwelling  Christ, 
dependence  on  the  strength  of  Christ,  and  the  like,  he  means 
nothing  more.  The  only  even  apparent  distinction  between 
the  two  views  lies  in  Finney’s  calling  his  view  a sanctifica- 
tion “by  faith,”  and  setting  it  over  against  the  other  as  a 
sanctification  “by  effort.”  And  as  he  expounds  his  view,  that 
is  a distinction  without  a difference.  He  now  goes  on  to 
say,  however,  after  his  chosen  fashion  of  speech,  that  the 


75  See  above  note. 
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soul,  never  in  any  instance  obeys  God  “in  a spiritual  and 
true  sense,”  “except  it  be  thus  influenced  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit  of  Christ.”  And  he  hints  that  when  we  receive  Christ 
in  any  relation,  He  is  full  and  perfect  in  that  relation, — so 
that,  we  suppose,  if  we  receive  Him  for  sanctification,  we  are 
perfectly  sanctified.  This,  however,  is  thrown  in  inciden- 
tally. The  main  thing  in  this  exhortation  is  the  staring 
Pelagianism  of  the  whole  construction.  We  believe  in 
Christ  for  our  sanctification;  He  then  acts  persuasively  in 
our  souls  for  sanctification ; under  this  pe  suasion  we  act 
holily ; that  is  our  sanctification.  It  is  all  a sanctification  of 
acts.  We  are  not  ourselves  cleansed;  but  then  there  is  no 
need  of  cleansing  us,  since  we  were  never  ourselves  unclean. 
We  were  only  a bundle  of  constitutional  appetites,  passions, 
and  propensities,  innocent  in  themselves,  which  we  have 
been  misusing  through  a bad  will.  What  needs  correcting 
is  only  this  bad  will  into  a good  one.  And  the  appropriate, 
the  only,  instrument  for  the  correction  of  our  willing  is  per- 
suasion. Moved  by  this  persuasion  we  “make  ourselves  a 
good  heart”' — we  “change  our  mind,”  as  the  phrase  goes — 
and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  to  this  that  Finney  reduces 
Christianity.  And  as  this  ready  making  for  ourselves  a new 
heart,  makes  us  a perfectly  holy  heart,  it  is  with  this  ease 
and  despatch  that  according  to  Finney’s  form  of  perfec- 
tionism we  become  perfect.  That  is  in  brief  the  final  form 
which  Oberlin  perfectionism  took. 

The  preaching  of  perfectionism  with  such  energy  and  per- 
sistency by  men  of  such  intellectual  force  and  pulpit  power 
as  Mahan  and  Finney  and  their  coadjutors,  of  course  had 
its  effect.  Oberlin  naturally — college  and  community — be- 
came a perfectionist  center.  The  majority  of  the  students, 
perhaps  also  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  were  more 
or  less  deeply  moved  by  the  propaganda:  many  definitely 
adopted  the  new  teaching  and  endeavored  both  to  live  it 
themselves  and  to  communicate  it  to  others.  The  surround- 
ing country,  especially  that  most  closely  affiliated  with  Oberlin 
in  its  general  type  of  thinking — the  Western  Reserve  of 
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Ohio,  and  to  the  east,  Western  and  Central  New  York,  to 
the  west  Michigan  and  the  North  Western  country — became 
so  far  infected  that  scattered  groups  of  “Oberlin  perfec- 
tionists” appeared  here  and  there  through  it.75a  The  ag- 
gressions of  the  Oberlin  propaganda,  the  threat  of  a wider 
extension  of  its  teachings,  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  itself, 
naturally  called  out  intense  opposition.  The  whole  region 
affected  became  the  scene  of  violent  controversy.  The  local 
periodical  press  of  course  reflected  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
several  communities.  And  soon  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
were  drawn  into  the  debate.  Presbyterian  Presbyteries  and 
Congregationalist  Associations  vied  with  one  another  in 
reasoned  condemnations  of  the  new  doctrine.  One  of  the  re- 
markable circumstances  connected  with  these  official  con- 
demnations was,  that  as  they  came  largely  from  the  region 
of  Finney’s,  and  to  a less  extent  of  Mahan’s,  early  ministry 
and  revivalistic  triumphs,  or  from  regions  bound  closely  to 
it  by  ties  of  common  blood  and  feeling,  they  were  often 
penned  by  men  who  had  been  associated  with  them  or  had 
at  least  strongly  sympathized  with  them,  in  their  work  hith- 
erto. They  were  being  wounded,  they  complained,  in  the 
house  of  their  friends.  S.  C.  Aiken,  who  had  been  a pastor 
at  Utica  during  Finney’s  great  revival  there  and  one  of  his 
chief  supporters  during  the  whole  course  of  his  revival 
campaigns  in  Central  New  York,  was  a signatory  along  with 
its  actual  author,  S.  B.  Canfield,  of  the  able  refutation  of 
Oberlin  Perfectionism  put  out  by  the  Presbytery  of  Cleve- 
land in  1841.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  with  whose  collaboration 
Finney’s  remarkable  revival  at  Troy  had  been  carried  on, 
was  the  actual  author  of  the  uncompromising  refutation  put 
out  in  the  same  year  by  the  Presbytery  of  Troy.  George 
Duffield  prepared  the  Warning  against  Error,  meaning 

75a  Cf.  P.  H.  Fowler,  Historical  Sketch  of  Presbyterianism  within 
the  Bounds  of  the  Synod  of  .Central  New  York,  1877,  p.  137:  “‘Oberlin 
Perfectionism’  had  considerable  currency  for  a time,  and  Chenango 
and  Cortland  and  other  Presbyteries  condemned  it,  and  Onandaga 
Presbytery  published  an  able  refutation  of  it." 
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Finney’s  system  of  teaching,  which  was  sent  forth  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Detroit  in  1847,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Synod  of  Michigan;  and  perhaps  we  may  add  here,  although 
it  was  a private  publication,  that  Lyman  Beecher  printed 
about  1844  a letter  against  Perfectionism,  which  was 
thought  important  enough  for  John  Morgan  to  answer  it 
in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  Review.16  In  the  fateful  year  of 
1841,  the  Presbyteries  of  Huron  and  Grand  River  in  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  of  Richland  near  by,  also  passed 
condemnatory  actions : and  decided  action  in  the  same  sense 
was  taken  soon  afterward  by  the  New  York  Presbyteries 
of  Chenango,  Cortland,  Onondaga,  Rochester.  Further 
afield  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  had  been  led  to  early  action, 
and  soon  the  Presbytery  of  North  River;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Synods  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey77  and  of 
Genesee  were  compelled  by  appeals  to  act  in  the  same  sense. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut in  1841,  by  the  General  Association  of  New  York 
in  1844,  by  the  Genesee  Association  in  1844,  by  the  Fox 
River  Congregational  Union  of  Illinois  in  1845.  The 
Cleveland  Convention  in  1844,  and  the  Michigan  City  Con- 
vention of  1846  were  organized  on  an  anti-Oberlin  basis; 
and  in  1848  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  discharged  two  missionaries  in  Siam  for 

76  A letter  of  Beecher’s  printed  in  his  Autobiography,  vol.  II,  p.  435, 
bearing  on  Perfectionism  and  showing  no  sympathy  with  it,  may  be 
consulted.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Beecher’s  son  George  ap- 
pears to  have  shown,  apparently  in  1836,  some  leanings  to  perfection- 
ism ( Autobiography , vol.  Ill,  p.  41 1 ff.). 

77  Leonard  as  cited,  p.  256.  Cf.  Asa  Mahan,  Out  of  Darkness  into 
Light,  p.  191,  where  we  are  told  that  “the  Presbytery  of  Poughkeepsie, 
by  a special  order  from  the  Synod  of  New  York,  deposed  from  the 
ministry  two  of  its  members,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Belden,  for  no  other 
cause  than  the  one  fact  that  they  had  embraced  the  Oberlin  error.” 
Leonard  puts  the  incident  in  1843  J Mahan  dates  it  vaguely  as  somewhere 
about  1845 : 1843  seems  to  be  right  and  the  Presbytery  was,  as  Leonard 
gives  it,  North  River.  On  the  incident  see  further,  R.  Wheaton,  The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Palmer,  1881,  pp.  588  ff.,  and  for 
Henry  Belden,  see  the  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  1909,  p.  128.  For  William  Hill,  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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holding  the  Oberlin  doctrines.  Oberlin  very  naturally  felt 
itself  persecuted,  and  its  historian  designates  the  conflict 
into  which  it  was  drawn  as  its  “baptism  of  fire.”78 

Meanwhile,  at  Oberlin  itself  the  doctrine  was  making  a 
history  which  began  with  enthusiastic  acceptance,  and  passed 
forward  rapidly  into  indifference  and  decay.  The  origina- 
tors of  the  doctrine  never  lost  their  hold  upon  it  or  their 
zeal  for  it.  Finney  was  still  teaching  it  up  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life  (died  1875),  the  whole  of  which  was  spent  at 
Oberlin.  Mahan,  whose  connection  with  Oberlin  was  sev- 
ered in  1850,  after  an  unfortunate  venture  at  Cleveland 
(1853-1854)  and  a more  successful  one  at  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan (1855-1871),  had  yet  fifteen  years  or  so  to  spend  in 
England  in  active  propaganda  for  his  favorite  doctrine 
(died  1889).  But  the  vogue  of  the  doctrine  at  Oberlin  was 
not  very  long-lived.  James  H.  Fairchild  gives  us  a very  il- 
luminating sketch  of  its  fortunes  there.79  “The  visible  im- 
pulse of  the  movement,”  he  says,  “to  a great  extent  expended 
itself  with  the  first  few  years.”  Men  sought  and  found  with 
decreasing  frequency  the  special  experiences — “the  blessing,” 
“the  second  conversion,” — which  were  connected  with  it  as 
first  preached.  Those  who  went  out  to  preach  “under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  fresh  experience”  came  ultimately  to  permit 
it  to  drop  into  the  background.  “So  far  as  I am  informed,” 
says  Fairchild,  “not  one  among  them  all  continued  for  any 
length  of  time  to  be  recognized  as  a preacher  of  these  spe- 
cial views.”  They  did  not  repudiate  their  former  views; 
but  they  found  that  “they  could  preach  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  more  effectively  than  by  giving  to  their  doctrine  the 
odor  of  perfection,  or  the  higher  life.”  Whatever  their 
motive  was,  they  ceased  to  be  propagandists  of  perfection- 
ism. A similar  decay  of  interest  in  the  doctrine  was  work- 
ing itself  out  at  Oberlin  itself.  Confidence  “in  the  style  of 
Christian  culture,  including  a special  experience,  which  the 

78  D.  L.  Leonard,  as  cited,  pp.  242  ff.  The  facts  recited  above  are 
drawn  from  Leonard,  pp.  258  ff. 

79  The  Congregational  Quarterly,  April  1876,  pp.  244  ff. 
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movement  introduced”  grew  progressively  less  clear  and 
firm.  This  special  experience — the  “blessing” — was  not 
found  to  be  always  associated  with  an  advance  in  Christian 
attainment  and  character.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  observed 
that  those  who  obtained  it  were  apt  to  be  among  the  less  bal- 
anced characters  of  the  community.  Others  who  had  not 
sought  or  found  the  experiences  were  not  obviously  less 
earnest  and  effective  in  Christian  work  than  those  who  had 
enjoyed  them.  Thus  the  peculiar  ideas  and  experiences 
connected  with  the  “entire  sanctification”  movement  gradu- 
ally lost  their  appeal.  Fairchild  does  not  mention  them,  but 
there  were  also  scandals  to  accentuate  the  decreasing  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  doctrine.  The  most  shocking  of  them 
was  probably  the  lamentable  fall  from  virtue  in  1842  of 
H.  C.  Taylor,  “who  had  held  prominent  stations  in  both 
church  and  business  affairs,  had  been  a leader  in  ‘moral  re- 
form’ (social  purity),  and  had  also  been  numbered  among 
the  ‘sanctified.’  ”80 

A tendency  has  developed  itself  among  recent  Oberlin 
writers,  as  for  example,  D.  L.  Leonard,81  to  represent  the 
whole  history  of  Oberlin  perfectionism  as  only  a temporary 
aberration  which  befell  the  institution  in  its  early  days. 
Leonard  speaks  of  “the  perfection  episode,”  and  is  happy  to 
say  it  is  altogether  a matter  of  the  past.  Oberlin  has  heard 
nothing  of  it  for  years  and  years, — for  a generation,  he  says, 
writing  in  1898.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
Perfectionism  was  never  anything  more  than  a “foible”  at 
Oberlin;  a “foible”  like  its  early  tendency  to  Grahamism, 
and  its  manual  laborism  and  its  temporary  misprision  of  the 
classics.  It  may  be  condoned  in  those  early  leaders  as  their 
other  foibles  were  condoned ; it  was  a product  of  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  purpose  and  of  the  strong  determination  of  their 
high  characters  to  holy  living.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a delusion.  There  were  those  who  received 
“the  blessing”  and  could  not  keep  it;  lapsing  speedily  into 

80  D.  L.  Leonard,  as  cited,  p.  261  f.,  cf.  p.  38. 

81  As  cited,  pp.  236-241. 
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their  old  “earthy”  conditions.  There  were  those  who  had  it, 
and  did  not  seem  to  have  profited  anything  by  it.  It  was 
not  “the  best,  the  truest-hearted,  the  most  reliable  disciples” 
who  had  it ; they  might  on  the  contrary  be  “the  weak-minded, 
the  shallow,  the  merely  sentimental.”  This  has  been  the 
experience  at  Oberlin,  according  to  Leonard.  Leonard 
writes  confessedly  under  the  influence  of  Fairchild,  and  can 
scarcely  be  taken  as  bearing  independent  witness  to  anything 
beyond  the  attitude  toward  its  early  perfectionism  which 
modern  Oberlin  takes.  Changes  have  befallen  Oberlin.  The 
modern  Oberlin  is  not  the  old  Oberlin,  and  it  is  not  merely 
the  perfectionism  of  the  past  that  has  faded  away. 

But  if,  as  we  are  told,  its  early  perfectionism  has  left  no 
trace  of  itself  at  Oberlin,  that  cannot  be  said  of  it  elsewhere. 
There  are  great  religious  movements  still  in  existence  in 
which  its  influence  still  makes  itself  felt.  Finney’s  doctrine 
of  “the  simplicity  of  moral  action”  continued  to  be  enthus- 
iastically taught  even  by  his  successor  in  the  Presidency, 
J.  H.  Fairchild,  although  Fairchild  found  a way — not  a 
very  convincing  way — to  separate  it  from  the  “perfection- 
ism” with  which  it  was  inseparably  bound  up  by  Finney. 
Mahan’s  life-long  propaganda  of  the  earlier  form  of  Ober- 
lin perfectionism  was  not  barren  of  fruit.  The  “Higher 
Life  Movement”  which  swept  over  the  English-speaking 
world — and  across  the  narrow  seas  into  the  Continent  of 
Europe — in  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
not  without  traits  which  derived  from  Oberlin.  And  Mahan 
lived  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Pearsall  Smith  at  the  great  Ox- 
ford Convention  of  1874,  and  to  become  with  him  a factor 
in  the  inauguration  of  the  great  “Keswick  Movement,” 
which  has  brought  down  much  of  the  spirit  and  many  of 
the  forms  of  teaching  of  Oberlin  perfectionism  to  our  own 
day.  If  Oberlin  Perfectionism  is  dead,  it  has  found  its 
grave  not  in  the  abyss  of  non-existence,  but  in  the  Higher 
Life  Movement,  the  Keswick  Movement,  the  Victorious 
Life  Movement,  and  other  kindred  forms  of  perfectionist 
teaching.  They  are  its  abiding  monuments.  Perhaps  as 
the  old  Egyptian  monarchs,  in  taking  over  the  structures  of 
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their  predecessors,  endeavored  to  obliterate  the  signatures 
of  those  from  whom  they  had  inherited  them,  these  later 
movements  would  be  glad  to  have  us  forget  the  sources  out 
of  which  they  have  sprung.  But  as  the  names  of  the  earlier 
Egyptian  kings  may  still  be  read  even  in  their  defaced  car- 
touches,  so  the  name  of  Oberlin  may  still  be  read  stamped 
on  movements  which  do  not  acknowledge  its  parentage,  but 
which  have  not  been  able  to  escape  altogether  from  its 
impress.82 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

82  Literature.  I.  Books  by  Finney: — Sermon  preached  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Troy,  March  4,  1827,  1827.  Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects,  1835  (several  of  these  sermons  were  issued  previously,  as 
separate  publications;  and  the  collection  was  enlarged  and  republished 
in  1836  as:  Sermons  on  Important  Subjects).  Prevailing  Prayer,  1865. 
Lectures  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  1835  (many  subsequent  editions). 
Lectures  to  Professing  Christians,  delivered  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
1836  and  1837,  1837  (many  subsequent  editions).  Skeletons  of  a Course 
of  Theological  Lectures,  1840.  Views  of  Sanctification,  1840.  Letters 
on  Revivals,  1845.  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology,  vol.  I,  1846;  vol. 
II,  1847  (a  new  edition  enlarged  and  largely  rewritten  was  published 
in  London,  1851;  and  a condensed  form  of  the  London  edition  was 
issued  by  James  H.  Fairchild  in  1876).  The  Reviewer  Reviewed,  or 
Finney's  Theology  and  the  Princeton  Review,  1847  (incorporated  in 
the  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  of  1851).  Reply  to  Dr.  Duffield’s 
‘Warning  Against  Error,’  1848  (also  incorporated  in  the  Lectures  on 
Systematic  Theology  of  1851).  Guide  to  the  Saviour,  1848  (other  edi- 
tions). Sinners’  Excuses  Condemn  God.  A Sermon,  1848  (other  edi- 
tions). Freemasonry : its  Character,  Claims  and  Practical  Working, 
1869.  Memoirs,  1876  (other  editions).  Sermons  on  Gospel  Themes, 
1876.  Sermons  on  the  Way  of  Salvation,  1891.  A number  of  Tracts, 
n.d.  II.  Books  by  Mahan: — Principles  of  Christian  Union,  1836. 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection,  1839  (edition  2,  of  same 
year  stereotyped,  from  which  many  subsequent  issues).  Abstract  of 
a Course  of  Lectures  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  1840.  Doc- 
trine of  the  Will,  1845.  A System  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  1845. 
True  Believer,  1847.  Science  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1848.  A System  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  1854  (revised  and  enlarged).  Modern  Myster- 
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JAMES  WADDELL— THE  BLIND  PREACHER  OF 

VIRGINIA 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  fame  that 
has  gathered  about  a man  of  the  past  is  due  to  his  native 
abilities  and  how  much  to  the  pen  of  his  biographer.  There 
had  to  be,  indeed,  some  measure  of  public  note  and  recog- 
nition before  the  man  attracted  the  attention  of  the  biogra- 
pher. His  name  appears  frequently  in  the  records  ot  the 
Presbyteries  of  Virginia;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  today  anyone 
ever  would  have  heard  of  the  blind  preacher,  James  Wad- 
dell, had  it  not  been  for  the  celebrated  sketch  of  him  and 
his  preaching  by  the  graceful  pen  of  William  Wirt  in  the 
“British  Spy.”  However  famous  the  preacher  may  or  may 
not  have  been,  the  account  of  him  by  William  Wirt  is  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  American  prose. 

James  Waddell  was  born  in  Ireland,  July  1739.  That 
same  year  his  parents  migrated  to  America  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  God-fearing,  and  the 
prayers  of  his  mother  had  a thrilling  and  an  abiding  influ- 
ence upon  his  mind.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  boy  being 
sent  to  school  was  an  accident  of  which  he  was  the  victim 
when  on  a hunting  expedition,  his  hand  being  nearly  severed 
by  the  blow  of  an  axe  with  which  he  and  a brother  were 
chopping  out  a hare  from  a tree.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  at  Nottingham,  then  under  the  principalship  of 
Dr.  Finley,  who  died  as  President  of  Princeton.  Among  his 
schoolmates  at  Nottingham  was  Benjamin  Rush,  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Tennent.  When  at  school  in  Nottingham  he  became 
deeply  and  definitely  religious  and  grounded  his  hopes  on 
the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  He  longed  to 
see  Christ  on  earth  that  he  might  ask  Him  who  healed 
withered  limbs  to  heal  his  hand. 

After  a short  term  as  a teacher  in  Virginia  he  came  into 
the  pastorate  of  the  churches  in  Lancaster  and  Northumber- 
land counties,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Great  Northern  Neck 
of  Virginia,  that  portion  of  Virginia  lying  between  the 
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Fotomac  and  Rappahannock  Rivers.  There  he  quickly 
made  a mark  for  himself  and  continued  as  pastor  until  ill- 
health  and  the  incursions  of  the  British  during  the  Revolu- 
tion occasioned  his  removal  to  the  church  of  Tinkling 
Spring  in  the  Shenadoah  Valley.  Here  he  had  a ministry 
of  seven  years  and  then  removed  to  Louisa,  near  Gordons- 
ville,  in  Orange  County,  and  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  His  meeting  house  was  rude,  a “ruinous,  old, 
wooden  house  in  the  forest,”  as  William  Wirt  describes  it, 
and  his  congregation  so  small  that  visitors  would  leave  the 
house  exclaiming,  “Does  nobody  here  know  what  an  orator 
James  Waddell  is?” 

Always  deficient  in  eyesight,  his  later  life  was  shadowed 
by  complete  blindness.  The  rude  surgery  of  the  times  af- 
forded him  some  temporary  relief  from  the  cataract,  and 
for  a brief  day  his  sun  shone  again,  but  only  to  go  out  and 
leave  him  in  total  darkness.  His  method  of  preparation  for 
the  pulpit  during  these  years  of  blindness  was  to  have  his 
children  read  the  analogous  passages  from  Cruden’s  Con- 
cordance and  the  notes  from  the  various  commentaries.  He 
then  dictated  the  heads  of  the  sermon  which  were  after- 
wards read  over  to  him.  “For  hours  he  would  lie  at  full 
length  upon  his  back,  his  right  arm  thrown  carelessly  over 
his  head,  his  long  fingers  moving  in  measured  beats  noting 
both  the  vacuity  and  fulness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  That  tapping  of  those  fingers,  like  their 
gentle  swing  in  the  pulpit,  was  full  of  feeling  and  eloquence. 
The  man  of  power  was  listless,  or  in  a reverie,  or  his 
checked  feeling  was  seeking  some  fit  expression  for  a glow- 
ing thought.”  No  doubt  this  deep  introspective  homiletical 
method  has  the  effect  of  adding  to  the  intensity  of  his 
preaching,  giving  the  impression  that  the  sermon  was  some- 
thing which  had  come  up  out  of  the  innermost  depths  of 
his  soul. 

A friend  who  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  Waddell’s  home 
thus  writes  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  of  the  joy 
of  the  old  man  when  his  sight  was  temporarily  restored : 
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“The  scene,  without  dispute,  was  the  most  moving  I had 
ever  witnessed.  The  father  could  again  see  his  children 
who  rivetted  his  attention  and  absorbed  his  soul.  Among 
these,  emotions  of  intense  interest  and  varied  suggestion 
were  visible  in  the  eye,  the  countenance  and  hurried  move- 
ments. The  bursts  of  laughter — the  running  to  and  fro — 
the  clapping  of  hands — the  sending  for  absent  friends — and 
then  the  silent  tear  bedewing  the  cheek  in  touching  inter- 
lude— the  eager  gazes  of  old  servants,  and  the  unmeaning 
wonder  of  young  ones — in  short,  the  happy  confusion  from 
the  agitation  of  joy — all  taken  together,  was  a scene  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  pencil  than  the  pen,  and  which  a master’s 
hand  might  have  been  proud  to  sketch.  How  I regretted 
that  the  mantle  of  some  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo  had 
not  fallen  upon  me ; then  had  my  fame  and  my  feelings  each 
been  identified  with  the  scene,  and  others  should  have  been 
permitted  to  view  upon  the  canvass  what  I must  fail  to 
describe  upon  paper. 

“The  paroxysm  produced  by  the  arrival  of  the  glasses 
having  passed  away,  and  a partial  experiment  having  satis- 
fied all  of  their  adaptation  to  the  diseased  eye;  behold!  the 
Patriarch  seated  upon  his  large  arm-chair,  with  his  children 
around  him,  and  scanning  with  affectionate  curiosity  the 
bashful  group.  There  was  a visible  shyness  among  the 
lesser  members  of  the  family  community  while  undergoing 
this  fatherly  scrutiny,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a long 
absence.  The  fondness  of  a father  in  contemplating  those 
most  dear  to  him  was  never  more  rationally  exemplified,  or 
exquisitely  enjoyed  than  on  this  occasion. 

“And  now,  the  venerable  man  arising  from  his  seat  and 
grasping  a long  staff  which  lay  convenient  to  him,  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a short  distance,  when  the  staff  itself  seemed 
powerfully,  but  momentarily,  to  engage  his  attention — it 
had  been  the  companion  of  his  darkest  days,  the  pioneer  of 
his  domestic  travels,  and  the  supporter  of  a weak  and  tot- 
tering frame. 

“He  next  proceeded  to  the  front  door  to  take  a view  of 
the  mountains,  the  beautiful  south-west  range  stretching  out 
in  lovely  prospect  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles.  All 
followed,  myself  among  the  rest;  and  the  mountain  scene, 
though  viewed  a thousand  times  before,  was  now  gazed 
upon  with  deeper  interest,  and  presented  a greater  variety  of 
beauty  than  ever.” 
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One  who  knew  him  thus  describes  his  personal  appear- 
ance: “He  was  tall,  thin — spare, — very  spare  as  he  grew 

older — had  a long  visage, — his  forehead  being  high, — his 
nose  and  chin  long, — his  face  thin, — his  eyes  light  blue  and 
his  complexion  fair.  He  wore  long  white  boots, — small 
clothes  buckled  at  the  knees — a long  loose  strait-bodied 
coat, — and  a white  wig.  He  was  seldom  vehement  in  de- 
livery— often  excited,  never  boisterous, — often  deeply  pa- 
thetic in  tone  and  manner, — very  courtly  in  his  manners — 
and  used  much  gesture  with  both  hands.” 

One  of  the  anecdotes  which  carries  the  tradition  of  the 
power  of  his  preaching  is  of  his  once  preaching  to  a con- 
gregation of  rough  sailors  who  had  come  up  the  river.  His 
text  was,  “Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?”  In  the 
midst  of  the  sermon  Dr.  Waddell  put  the  inquiry,  “And 
what  does  Peter  say?”  An  old  sailor  of  that  name,  rising 
from  his  seat,  with  tears  running  down  his  face,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  preacher  had  spoken  to  him,  replied,  “Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things.  Thou  knowest  that  I love  thee!” 
From  the  reports  of  his  preaching  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  he  had  for  the  foundation  of  his  eloquence  a complete 
adherence  to  the  great  doctrines  of  grace.  He  was  not  dis- 
tributing finely  turned  ethical  epigrams,  but  heralding  the 
great  story  of  the  redeeming  passion  of  Christ.  What  an 
arena  that  is  for  the  display  of  all  the  powers  of  logic  and 
all  the  beauties  of  emotion!  There  is  an  eloquence  asso- 
ciated with  the  preaching  of  the  saving  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  which  obtains  nowhere  else.  It  makes  its  own 
peculiar  appeal  as  it  has  its  own  peculiar  source.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  other  celebrated 
preachers  of  the  American  pulpit  were  great  preachers.  But 
their  sermons  and  their  preaching  had  little  of  that  elo- 
quence which  springs  out  of  the  effort  to  make  real  to  men 
the  love  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  propitiatory  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  Cross.  That  old  word  “unction”  is  about  as 
near  as  I can  come  to  explaining  what  I mean.  Waddell, 
it  is  plain  from  the  beautiful  description  of  Wirt,  had  this 
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glowing  evangelical  eloquence.  Paul  had  it;  Spurgeon  had 
it;  and  to  a greater  or  less  degree  it  has  been  possessed  by 
thousands  of  humble  preachers  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  over 
whom  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  oblivion.  Indeed,  it  is  such 
preaching — preaching  that  seeks  to  exalt  Jesus  as  a Saviour 
— that  has  kept  the  Church  in  the  world ; and  all  other  kinds 
of  preaching,  of  which  there  is  now,  alas!  such  a quantity, 
really  presupposes  that  there  are  those  who  do  make  the 
effort  to  present  Christ  as  the  One  who  reconciles  sinful 
man  with  an  offended  God.  Moral  sermons  may  be  very 
powerful  and  make  an  appeal  and  an  impression  which 
shall  last  a long  lifetime;  and  mystical  preaching  may  stir 
the  meditative  faculties  of  man;  but  the  highest  form  of 
preaching,  and  the  only  transforming  kind  of  preaching,  is 
that  which  glories  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  following  passages  fiom  the  exquisite  brochure  of 
William  Wirt  will  let  us  see  the  blind  Boanerges  as  he  ap- 
peared in  the  pulpit : 

“It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I travelled  through  the  county  of 
Orange,  that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a cluster  of  horses  tied 
near  a ruinous,  old,  wooden  house,  in  the  forest,  not  far 
from  the  roadside.  Having  frequently  seen  such  objects 
before,  in  travelling  through  these  States,  I had  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  that  this  was  a place  of  religious 
worship. 

“Devotion  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  duties 
of  the  congregation ; but  I must  confess,  that  curiosity,  to 
hear  the  preacher  of  such  a wilderness,  was  not  the  least  of 
my  motives.  On  entering,  I was  struck  with  his  preternatu- 
ral appearance;  he  was  a tall  and  very  spare  old  man;  his 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a white  linen  cap,  his  shriv- 
elled hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a palsy;  and  a few  moments  ascertained  to  me 
that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

“The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast,  were  those 
of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  ah ! how  soon  were 
all  my  feelings  changed ! The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more 
worthy  of  a prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips 
of  this  holy  man ! It  was  a day  of  administration  of  the 
sacrament ; and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the  passion  of 
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our  Saviour.  I had  heard  the  subject  handled  a thousand 
times — I had  thought  it  exhausted  long  ago.  Little  did  I 
suppose,  that  in  the  wild  woods  of  America,  I was  to  meet 
with  a man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a 
new  and  more  sublime  pathos,  than  I had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. 

“As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  the  mystic 
symbols,  there  was  a peculiar,  a more  than  human  solemnity 
in  his  air  and  manner  which  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and 
my  whole  frame  shiver. 

“He  then  drew  a picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour; 
his  trial  before  Pilate;  his  ascent  up  Calvary;  his  crucifixion, 
and  his  death.  I knew  the  whole  history;  but  never,  till 
then,  had  I heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged, 
so  coloured ! It  was  all  new : and  I seemed  to  have  heard  it 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enumeration  was  so  de- 
liberate, that  his  voice  trembled  on  every  syllable;  every 
heart  in  the  assembly  trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar 
phrases  had  that  force  of  description  that  the  original  scene 
appeared  to  be,  at  that  moment,  acting  before  our  eyes.  We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews:  the  staring  frightful  dis- 
tortions of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet;  my  soul 
kindled  with  a flame  of  indignation;  and  my  hands  were 
involuntarily  and  convulsively  clenched. 

“But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiv- 
ing meekness  of  our  Saviour;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his 
blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  to  heaven;  his  voice  breath- 
ing to  God  a soft  and  gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his 
enemies,  ‘Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do’ — the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along 
faltered,  grew  fainter  and  fainter;  until  his  utterances  be- 
ing obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into  a loud  and  irrepres- 
sible flood  of  grief.  The  effect  is  inconceivable.  The  whole 
house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

“It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided,  so 
far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the 
usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my  own  weakness,  I began 
to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I 
could  not  conceive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience 
down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them,  without 
impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  per- 
haps shocking  them  by  the  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But  no; 
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the  descent  was  as  beautiful  and  sublime,  as  the  elevation 
had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic. 

“The  first  sentence  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence, 
was  a quotation  from  Rousseau, — ‘Socrates  died  like  a phi- 
losopher, but  Jesus  Christ  like  a God!’ 

“I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
by  this  short  sentence,  unless  you  can  perfectly  conceive 
the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis 
in  the  discourse.  ...  You  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his 
slow,  solemn,  well  accented  enunciation,  his  voice  of  affect- 
ing trembling  melody ; you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of 
passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  congregation  were 
raised;  and  then,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous,  death-like 
silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  house;  the  preacher 
removing  his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face,  (even 
yet  wet  from  the  recent  torrent  of  his  tears),  and  slowly 
stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the 
sentence, — ‘Socrates  died  like  a philosopher’ — then  pausing, 
raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both  clasped  together, 
with  warmth  and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  ‘sightless 
balls’  to  heaven,  and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremu- 
lous voice — ‘but  Jesus  Christ — like  a God!’  If  he  had  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  more  divine. 

“Whatever  I had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sublimity 
of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  had  fallen  far 
short  of  the  power  which  I felt  from  the  delivery  of  this 
simple  sentence.  The  blood,  which  just  before  had  rushed 
in  a hurricane  upon  my  brain,  and  in  the  violence  and  agony 
of  my  feelings,  had  held  my  whole  system  in  suspense,  now 
ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a sensation  which  I cannot 
describe — a kind  of  shuddering,  delicious  horror!  The 
paroxysm  of  blended  piety  and  indignation  to  which  I had 
been  transported,  subsided  into  the  deepest  self-abasement, 
humility  and  adoration.  I had  just  been  lacerated  and  dis- 
solved by  sympathy,  for  our  Saviour  as  a fellow-creature; 
but  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I adored  him  as — ‘a  God!’ 

“This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  almost  ever 
since.  A thousand  times,  as  I rode  along,  I dropped  the 
reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and  tried  to 
imitate  his  quotation  from  Rousseau;  a thousand  times  I 
abandoned  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  felt  persuaded  that 
his  peculiar  manner  and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of 
soul,  which  nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being 
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could  justly  copy.  In  short,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  a 
being  of  a former  age,  or  of  a totally  different  nature  from 
the  rest  of  men. 

“Guess  my  surprise,  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Richmond, 
and  mentioning  the  name  of  this  man,  I found  not  one  per- 
son who  had  ever  heard  of  James  Waddell.  Is  it  not 
strange,  that  such  a genius  as  this,  so  accomplished  a 
scholar,  so  divine  an  orator,  should  be  permitted  to  languish 
and  die  in  obscurity  within  eighty  miles  of  the  metropolis 
of  Virginia?” 

It  is  now  clear  that  this  “so  accomplished  scholar  and  so 
divine  an  orator”  was  not  a prophet  so  little  honored  and 
known  as  the  words  of  Wirt’s  eulogy  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. He  was  well  known,  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  church  in  Virginia.  James  Madison,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  a neighbor  and  a frequent 
hearer,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  day  were  often  seen  in  his 
house.  Patrick  Henry  knew  his  preaching  well  and  thought 
that  Waddell  and  Samuel  Davies  were  the  greatest  orators 
of  the  day. 

The  reader  of  Wirt’s  sketch  is  tempted  to  wonder  how 
much  of  it  is  pure  poetic  imagination  and  how  much  is 
fact.  One  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Waddell  asked  Wirt  that 
very  question  at  Baltimore  in  1830.  Wirt  responded  that 
he  may  have  drawn  on  imagination  for  time,  place,  and  oc- 
casion, and  that  what  he  had  heard  by  the  fire-side  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  sermon  from  the  pulpit ; but  that  so 
far  as  the  eloquence  and  impression  of  his  sermons  were 
concerned  the  sketch  far  from  being  an  exaggeration,  had 
fallen  short  of  the  truth.  Wirt  himself  knew  Waddell  and 
was  frequently  in  his  home,  though  one  might  judge  from 
his  eulogy  that  he  had  never  seen  him  before.  A copy  of 
the  article  by  Wirt  was  sent  to  Dr.  Waddell  and  the  old  man 
was  much  grieved  with  it.  In  reply  to  a complimentary  let- 
ter which  spake  of  the  eulogy  by  Wirt  Waddell  wrote, 
“Haud  merita  laus;  opprobrium  est.” 

The  sun  was  setting  on  a summer’s  day  in  1801  when  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister  reined  up  his  horse  at  a Vir- 
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ginia  cross  roads  and  deliberated  as  to  whether  he  should 
take  the  road  leading  to  the  home  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd 
or  the  Rev.  James  Waddell.  He  chose  the  road  that  led 
him  to  the  door  of  the  blind  preacher.  It  was  a trifling 
incident,  yet  one  of  those  little  events  in  a man’s  life  upon 
which  great  issues  turn.  The  young  man  was  none  other 
than  Archibald  Alexander.  He  found  Waddell’s  charming 
daughter  Janetta  reading  to  her  father  and  helping  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  In  the  following  April 
Janetta  became  the  wife  of  Archibald  Alexander.  James 
Waddell  is  thus  brought  very  nigh  to  all  Princetonians,  for 
by  this  marriage  he  became  the  father-in-law  of  Archibald 
Alexander  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  grandfather  of 
James  Waddell  Alexander,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  New  York,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  his  brother 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  who  occupied  almost  every  chair 
in  the  Seminary. 

Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  writing  from  Princeton  in  1848, 
says  that  he  heard  his  celebrated  father-in-law  preach  only 
once.  His  subject  was  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  and  he 
recalled  how  Waddell  gave  a vivid  description  of  the  Phari- 
see, not  as  the  narrative  paints  him,  but  as  he  appeared  to 
the  people,  a man  of  probity  and  high  character.  Alexander 
also  speaks  of  hearing  Waddell  defend  an  accused  minister 
before  a meeting  of  the  Hanover  Presbytery.  He  says  it 
was  the  most  moving  piece  of  eloquence  that  he  had  ever 
heard.  A learned  elder  who  was  present  said  he  had 
heard  Patrick  Henry  at  his  best  and  that  this  speech  by 
Waddell  was  a perfect  specimen  of  eloquence.  Before  his 
death  Waddell  left  directions  that  all  his  manuscripts  should 
be  burned.  There  are  therefore  no  specimens  of  his  ser- 
mons extant.  The  sermon  reported  by  Wirt  is  probably,  so 
far  as  the  matter  is  concerned,  more  that  of  Wirt  than  that 
of  Waddell.  Old  Father  Mitchell  once  said  to  Waddell’s 
grandson,  James  Waddell  Alexander,  “When  other  men 
preach,  one  looks  to  see  who  is  affected ; when  Dr.  Wad- 
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dell  preaches  those  who  were  not  affected  were  the  exception. 
Whole  congregations  were  bathed  in  tears.”  There  are 
many  anecdotes  carried  down  on  the  river  of  tradition 
which  tell  of  the  remarkable  effect  this  man’s  preaching  had 
upon  those  who  tat  under  him.  Doubtless  these  are  pre- 
served in  households  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere  unto  the 
present  day.  His  grandson  Dr.  James  Waddell  Alexander 
speaks  of  the  great  number  that  were  current  in  his  day. 
We  wish,  but  wish  in  vain,  that  we  might  come  upon  some 
of  them  in  our  day.  Yet  enough  remains  to  let  us  know 
that  here  was  a real  Boanerges,  able  to  sweep  with  a 
master’s  touch  all  the  strings  of  that  harp  which  God  hath 
hung  within  the  breast  of  man. 

Philadelphia.  Clarence  Edward  Macartne/. 
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As  this  article  is  a narrative  of  some  experiences  of  a 
recent  visit  to  China,  it  is  necessarily  concerned  with  per- 
sonal matters,  and  I am  compelled  to  use  the  first  person  in 
order  to  state  how  certain  questions  arose,  so  far  as  I was 
concerned.  Before  leaving  America  I was  advised  by  one 
who  knows  the  Chinese  situation  not  to  introduce  contro- 
versial topics  in  any  of  my  addresses  but  to  leave  these  to 
be  mentioned  by  missionaries,  which,  it  was  said,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  the  case.  I gladly  endorsed  and  carefully  ob- 
served this  suggestion,  but,  finding  myself  (due  to  railroad 
difficulties)  at  the  well-known  holiday  resort  of  Ruling  for 
a week  more  than  had  been  originally  planned,  I was  re- 
quested by  missionaries  who  favoured  the  conservative  view 
of  things  to  give  a series  of  six  lectures.  I agreed  to  do  so 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  quite 
separate  from  the  official  Convention  fixed  for  the  follow- 
ing week,  and  that  they  were  to  be  announced  as  intended 
only  for  those  who  wished  to  hear  these  subjects  discussed. 
By  request  I submitted  four  topics,  which  were  accepted,  and 
I was  asked  to  add  to  these  any  two  others  which  I thought 
would  be  useful.  The  result  was  that  I spoke  on,  The 
Authority  of  the  Bible,  Inspiration,  Old  Testament  Criti- 
cism, Evolution,  The  Place  and  Power  of  Scholarship,  and 
The  Lord’s  Coming.  The  last-named  was  one  of  the  four 
accepted  subjects. 

I prefaced  my  first  lecture  with  certain  statements  which 
I felt  would  help  to  make  the  situation  clear.  I said  that 
I had  been  invited  to  give  the  lectures,  and  had  been  left 
practically  free  to  choose  my  subjects;  further,  that  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  these  addresses  were  no  part  of  the 
Convention  which  was  to  follow,  and  that  only  those  who 
wished  to  hear  them  were  expected  to  attend.  I added  that 
there  was  no  desire  merely  to  antagonize  other  views,  but 
only  to  say  frankly  and  fairly  what  conservatives  held  on 
these  subjects. 
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Then,  further,  during  the  ordinary  Convention  in  the 
following  week,  I took,  by  the  request  of  several  workers, 
the  general  subject  of  “Grounds  of  Christian  Certainty,” 
and  dealt  with  six  of  these : The  Person  of  Christ,  The 

Death  of  Christ,  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  The  Bible, 
The  Church,  and  Christian  Experience. 

I soon  found  to  be  true  what  I had  learned  long  before 
I left  America,  that  missionaries  were  already  divided 
into  two  camps,  those  who  favoured  critical  views  and 
those  who  were  strongly  conservative.  One  result  of  my 
lectures  during  the  first  week  was  to  bring  out  these  differ- 
ences more  acutely,  and  both  opposition  and  approval  were 
abundantly  manifest.  In  the  course  of  the  Convention  I 
was  asked  to  conduct  (according  to  the  custom  of  former 
years)  a Question  Box,  and  having  had  occasion  to  use 
Dr.  Driver’s  treatment  of  the  Flood  story  as  a proof  in 
my  judgment  of  the  impossibility  of  accepting  the  current 
critical  dissection  of  the  narrative,  the  following  question 
came  from  a Professor  in  a Theological  Seminary : 

You  ridiculed  Dr.  Driver’s  analysis  of  a verse  in  the  Flood  record. 
Do  you  deny  the  composite  character  of  the  Flood  narratives?  If  so, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the  two  documents,  J and  P, 
give  a fairly  complete  narrative,  and  that  these  narratives  do  not 
harmonize? 

To  this  I replied  that  I had  no  intention  of  ridiculing 
Dr.  Driver,  but  only  of  showing  from  one  verse  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  entire  treatment,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was 
unthinkable.  I then  pointed  out  that  the  two  documents, 
J and  P,  do  not  give  a “fairly  complete  narrative,”  because 
P omits  several  important  details  which  are  supplied  in  the 
intervening  J sections,  and  J is  so  fragmentary  as  not  to 
deserve  being  called  an  account,  for  it  needs  for  complete- 
ness the  very  matters  that  P contains.  The  result  is  that 
criticism  is  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  R,  an 
editor,  a circumstance  which,  however  interesting,  does  not 
make  the  theory  any  more  convincing.  As  to  the  documents 
not  harmonizing,  I urged  that  there  is  only  a lack  of  har- 
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mony  when  the  narrative  is  divided,  and  I called  special 
attention  to  one  great  fact  which  Professor  Sayce  maintains 
is  crucial,  namely,  that  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Flood, 
written  ages  before  the  date  assigned  by  criticism  to  J and 
P,  contains  sections  strikingly  like  the  J and  P documents. 

Another  question  was  sent  in  by  the  same  writer,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  this  in  full : 

Why  labour  so  hard  to  drive  a wedge  of  distrust  between  two  great 
bodies  of  Christian  workers  whose  loyalty  to  Christ  is  undoubted,  by 
attempts  to  show  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  supernatural  in  any 
view  except  the  extremely  conservative  one  which  you  represent? 
How  can  we  work  together  if  the  conservatives  think  there  is  no  room 
for  the  supernatural  in  the  position  held  by  the  liberals?” 

I replied  that  I was  not  driving  a wedge  between  two 
bodies  of  workers,  for  a wedge  was  already  there,  and  I said 
that  I had  been  told  of  this  before  I left  America.  Further 
that  since  my  arrival  in  China,  I had  received  ample  proof 
of  the  fact  of  this  division,  and  I proceeded  to  give  some 
facts  from  missionaries.  These  will  be  incorporated  later 
in  this  paper.  I also  repelled  quite  definitely  the  idea  that 
I had  in  any  way  suggested  there  was  no  room  for 
the  supernatural  in  the  position  held  by  the  Liberals.  What 
I had  said,  and  what  I still  maintain,  is  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  Liberalism  on  the  Bible  is  to  minimize  the 
supernatural,  and  that  the  logical  outcome  is  Rationalism. 
I also  called  attention  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Orr,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fit  orthodox  conclusions  into  a Wellhausen 
framework.  As  to  the  two  bodies  of  missionaries  working 
together,  I said  that  this  was  obviously  a question  to  be 
settled  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  On  this  point  I 
never  expressed  an  opinion.  I also  urged  the  importance 
of  taking  care  lest  Liberalism  should  be  intolerant,  because 
as  long  as  conservatives  are  silent  there  is  an  outward  ap- 
pearance of  unity,  but  when  they  begin  to  speak  out  on  be- 
half of  their  own  position,  they  are  said  to  be  causing  di- 
vision, though,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  division  is  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  views. 
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At  the  end  of  one  of  the  meetings,  a missionary  came  to 
me  and  said  that  he  wished  to  give  me  one  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  trouble  was  far  earlier  than  the  present 
time  and  had  existed  for  several  years.  In  his  station,  a 
Chinese  Christian  magazine  had  been  regularly  taken  and 
put  into  the  reading-room.  At  first  it  was  edited  by  a well- 
known  Methodist  missionary  and  subsequently  by  an  equally 
well-known  Canadian  Presbyterian.  When  the  latter  had 
to  leave  China  for  his  furlough,  the  work  of  editing  was 
undertaken  by  a missionary  of  another  Church,  one  of 
the  best-known  men  in  China.  I purposely  avoid  naming 
him  or  his  church  though  the  missionary  who  told  me  the 
story  gave  me  full  details.  Not  long  after  the  new  editor 
had  been  at  work,  one  of  the  Chinese  helpers  of  the  mis- 
sionary who  mentioned  the  matter  to  me  went  to  him  and 
asked  that  the  magazine  might  be  discontinued.  As  the 
missionary  had  not  had  time  to  read  it  himself,  he  naturally 
asked  the  reason  of  this  request.  The  Chinese  worker  said 
that  there  was  a series  of  articles  written  by  the  editor  on 
the  subject  of  Buddhism,  wherein  statements  were  made 
about  Buddhism  which  he  (the  Chinese  helper)  did  not 
want  the  converts  to  see. 

At  the  close  of  my  series  of  addresses,  a resolution  was 
passed  at  Kuling,  and  I hope  it  is  not  too  personal  to  insert 
here.  I only  do  so  in  order  to  show  what  missionaries  of 
the  conservative  type  feel  on  these  topics : 

Whereas  Dr.  Thomas,  actuated  by  a deep  interest  in  the  progress 
of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  China  and  in  missionaries  of  all  denomina- 
tions has  kindly  come  from  America  to  address  us  and  our  Chinese 
co-workers  and  has  worked  energetically  and  unremittingly  in  giving  the 
excellent  course  of  addresses  which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  hear ; 
and  whereas  it  is  proper  that  we  give  some  expression  to  the  grati- 
tude we  feel  for  the  valuable  service  he  has  rendered,  and  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  high  qualities  of  a Christian  minister  which  Dr. 
Thomas  has  exhibited  in  his  work.  Therefore  we  note  with  warm 
commendation  his  high  scholarship,  wide  reading  and  careful  and  ac- 
curate investigation  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the  interesting  man- 
ner in  which  these  subjects  were  treated;  his  earnestness  and  deep 
spirituality ; his  fairness  in  dealing  with  those  who  differ ; his  cour- 
teous and  conciliatory  spirit,  combined  with  courage  and  candour; 
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above  all  his  profound  devotion  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  to  the  great  Fundamental  Truths  of  the  Gospel.  We 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  great  benefit  we  have  received  from 
these  addresses  and  from  personal  contact  with  the  man,  and  ex- 
press our  hearty  thanks  for  this  “labour  of  love” ; and  we  wish  Dr. 
Thomas  Godspeed  in  the  work  to  which  he  returns  in  America,  and 
shall  follow  him  with  grateful  remembrance  and  with  our  prayers. 

Passed  by  a rising  vote  of  the  whole  congregation  on  behalf  of  the 
Kuling  Community,  July  1920. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  following  letter  of  thanks 
from  Dr.  Henry  M.  Woods  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Mission,  who  is,  as  is  well  known,  a leading  missionary  and 
scholar : 

My  dear  Dr.  Thomas : 

I take  pleasure  in  sending  herewith  a copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  a rising  vote  by  the  Kuling  Congregation  this  morning.  Allow  me 
to  say  that  these  resolutions  are  not  a mere  polite  form  but  express, 
I believe,  the  sincere  feelings  of  this  community  as  a whole.  Your 
work  has  met  admirably  a great  want  among  the  missionaries  in  China. 
It  is,  I believe,  no  exaggeration  to  say  it  is  the  most  important  work 
which  can  be  done  in  China;  for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  successful 
missionary  work.  If  the  missionaries  are  poisoned  with  doubt  and  are 
not  true  to  God’s  Holy  Word,  what  hope  is  there  of  leading  the 
Chinese  pastors  and  people  to  true  faith?  Do  urge  the  friends  at 
home  to  continue  this  good  work  every  year  and  send  out  able,  schol- 
arly and  spiritual  men  to  give  stirring  addresses  on  the  Fundamentals 
and  point  out  the  errors  of  so-called  New  Theology.  God  bless  your 
work  abundantly.  You  carry  back  the  cordial  esteem  of  all  of  us. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Henry  M.  Woods. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  mention  what  hap- 
pened at  Kuling  after  I left.  A new  organization  was 
formed  called  “The  Bible  Union  of  China,”  and  as  I have 
just  received  the  first  number  of  the  Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Union  I cannot  do  better  than  give  extracts  from  it  to  show 
what  was  being  felt  by  missionaries  and  the  action  that  was 
taken  in  the  formation  of  the  Bible  Union.  These  are  the 
opening  words  of  the  memorandum  about  the  origin  of  the 
Union : 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a growing  concern  in  the  minds 
of  many  missionaries  of  various  denominations  because  of  the  teach- 
ing of  destructive  critical  views  of  the  Bible,  which  teaching  has  been 
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gradually  introduced  into  some  mission  centres  in  China.  The  con- 
viction has  been  growing  that  those  who  accept  the  whole  Bible  as 
the  revealed  Word  of  God  and  emphasize  the  Atoning  Sacrifice  of 
Christ  should  unite  their  efforts  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
Christian  fundamentals  and  protect  the  Chinese  Church  from  those 
who  would  assail  this  position. 

During  the  1920  Kuling  Convention  it  was  discovered  that  without 
any  previous  conference  or  comparison  of  views  several  men  of  dif- 
ferent missions  and  denominations  were  thinking  and  working  along 
the  same  line,  i.c.,  to  formulate  some  common  statement  acceptable 
to  all  who  stand  for  the  Bible  in  its  entirety,  to  which  they  could 
subscribe,  thus  banding  themselves  together  in  the  interest  of  the 
conservation  of  sound  doctrine. 

The  outcome  of  this  was  the  publication  of  a tentative 
statement  in  preparation  for  a general  meeting  which  was 
to  be  held  last  February : 

Being  convinced  that  the  state  of  both  the  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  world  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  steadfastness  of  effort 
in  preaching  and  teaching  the  fundamental  and  saving  truths  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  especially  those  now  being  assailed,  such  as,  the  Deity  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  His  Virgin  Birth,  His  Atoning 
Sacrifice  for  Sin,  and  His  Bodily  Resurrection  from  the  Dead ; the 
Miracles  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  the  Personality  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  New  Birth  of  the  Individual  and  the 
necessity  of  this  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  Christian  Social  Service : 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  whole  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of 
God  and  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  for  Christian  faith  and  prac- 
tice; 

And  unitedly  signify  our  purpose  “to  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints.” 

To  this  end  we  express  our  desire  to  join  with  others  of  like  mind 
in  seeking  to  carry  out  the  following  Program : 

1.  Prayer:  To  pray  that  God  may  so  direct  this  movement  as 

to  arouse  the  Church  of  Christ  to  its  deep  need  of  a firmer  grasp  on 
the  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith  and  a fresh  realization  of  the 
power  and  sufficiency  of  the  simple  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  preaching  and  teaching  of  which  has  been  blessed  of  God  since  the 
beginning  of  Missionary  work. 

2.  The  Bible : To  promote  the  circulation,  reading  and  study  of  the 
Bible,  trusting  that  its  Divine  Author  will  use  this  movement  as  a 
testimony  to  its  integrity  and  authority. 

3.  Literature:  To  prepare  and  circulate  literature  and  textbooks 

witnessing  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Personnel:  To  present  to  our  Home  Boards  and  supporters  the 
vital  importance  of  accepting  for  missionary  service  only  such  can- 
didates as  accept  the  truths  referred  to  above. 
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5.  Educational  Institutions:  To  stand  firm  for  faithful  teaching 

of  the  whole  Bible  as  of  primary  importance  in  the  work  of  all  Chris- 
tian Schools  and  Colleges ; and  also  by  deputation  work,  conferences 
and  special  lectureships,  help  forward  local  effort  in  emphasizing  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith. 

6.  Theological  Education : To  promote  sound  teaching  in  theo- 

logical seminaries  and  Bible  schools  and  to  seek  means  by  which  able 
exponents  of  the  faith  may  reach  the  present  and  future  leaders  of 
the  Chinese  Church. 

7.  Evangelism.  To  forward  all  measures  in  Christian  enterprises 
which  make  for  the  deepening  of  their  devotional,  evangelistic,  and 
missionary  spirit. 

To  show  the  widespread  feeling  on  these  subjects  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  up  to  December  last  the  enrollment  of 
members  was  just  over  600,  and  I am  told  that  since  then 
there  have  been  further  and  large  accessions.1  One  of 
the  editorial  notes  in  the  Bulletin  is  as  follows : 

From  nearly  every  section  of  China  as  well  as  from  the  homeland  of 
many  of  us  letters  have  come  expressing  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
Bible  Union  movement.  Many  see  in  it  the  answer  to  the  prayers  and 
heart  longings  of  years.  That  this  movement  has  been  opposed,  mis- 
understood, and  in  some  cases  misrepresented  need  not  discourage  any- 
one. If  God  be  for  us  and  this  movement  be  of  His  ordering,  as  we 
most  surely  believe  it  is,  then  neither  opposition  nor  misrepresentation 
will  be  able  ultimately  to  hinder  its  work. 

The  committees  appointed  represent  practically  every  so- 
ciety and  no  one  can  look  at  the  names  without  realising 
that  the  Bible  Union  indicates  and  proves  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  as  it  is  felt  by  a large  body  of  Chinese  mis- 
sionaries. 

Among  the  committees  formed  was  one  on  Personnel, 
the  object  of  which,  as  stated  above,  is  “to  present  to  our 
Home  Boards  and  supporters  the  vital  importance  of  ac- 
cepting for  missionary  service  only  such  candidates  as  ac- 
cept the  truths  referred  to  above.”  The  Bulletin,  in  noting 
that  the  work  of  this  Committee  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  be 
best  accomplished  after  the  membership  roll  is  fairly  com- 
plete and  when  a permanent  committee  is  appointed,  re- 
marks that  in  the  meantime  “it  is  certainly  proper  for  us  as 
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members  of  the  Bible  Union  to  acquaint  our  home  friends 
with  the  main  purposes  of  the  Bible  Union  and  solicit  their 
prayers  that  those  candidates  who  are  selected  and  sent 
out  may  come  bearing  only  the  Truth  which  makes  men 
free.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  these  statements  that  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Bible  Union,  except 
in  so  far  as  my  addresses  seem  to  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  for  it.  Certainly  they  were  in  no  sense  the  cause, 
for  the  trouble  was  of  long  standing,  and  something  would 
have  been  done  in  any  case,  sooner  or  later.  And  yet  this 
is  what  the  editor  of  The  Continent  allowed  himself  to  say 
in  March  last : “The  organization  of  the  new  Bible  Union 

of  China  is  another  bit  of  mischief  for  which  Dr.  Griffith 
Thomas  is  responsible,  along  with  his  travelling  companion, 
Mr.  Trumbull,  the  edit  f of  The  Sunday  School  Times.” 
I wonder  how  the  hundreds  of  missionaries  of  various 
churches  will  feel  at  seeing  the  Bible  Union  being  described 
as  a “bit  of  mischief”!  If  the  matter  were  not  so  serious 
it  would  be  ludicrous  to  read  another  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  this  article  in  The  Continent,  that  “before  these 
travellers  went  to  China,  both  sorts  were  working  together 
in  brotherly  love  and  common  loyalty  to  Christ.”  There 
are  missionaries  of  long  standing  who  could  tell  a very  dif- 
ferent story. 

In  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  Monthly  for  September, 
1921,  a letter  appears  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bible  Union, 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Williams  of  Luho.  This  is  part  of  what  he 
says  of  the  Union  : 

Your  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Bible  Union  of  China  was  to  be 
expected.  The  need  for  this  united  movement  had  become  imperative. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Trumbull  found  out 
some  of  the  conditions  here,  but  not  all.  Thank  God,  they  are  making 
effective  use  of  what  they  got. 

If  the  church  at  home  is  aroused  by  the  facts  which  they  give,  their 
visit  will  have  been  a thousand  times  worth  while.  It  is  high  time 
that  supporters  of  missionaries  in  all  foreign  lands  realize  that  the 
missionary  can  do  no  other  than  beget  children,  spiritual  children,  “in 
his  own  likeness,  after  his  image,”  just  as  did  Adam. 
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You  may  like  to  pass  on  to  your  readers  information  as  to  the 
Bible  Union  of  China. 

It  is  just  about  1,250  now,  and  still  growing  daily. 

This  membership  is  made  up  of  persons  connected  with  more  than 
eighty  different  denominations  or  missionary  societies.  At  least  the 
following  nationalities  are  represented : English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Nor- 

wegian, Swedish,  Finnish,  German,  Russian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Canadian, 
American  and  Australian. 

After  leaving  Ruling,  I visited  several  other  places,  and 
my  experiences  must  be  briefly  narrated.  At  Peitaiho,  an- 
other summer  resort  for  missionaries,  I had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  speaking  twice  or  three  times  each  day  for  about 
ten  days,  and  although  they  were  workers  of  different  theo- 
logical views,  and  opportunities  were  given  for  frank  dis- 
cussion, there  was  no  difficulty,  still  less  opposition,  en- 
countered. But  not  far  from  Peitaiho  was  another  “colony” 
of  missionaries,  most  of  whom  desired  me  to  give  a series  of 
addresses  to  them.  This  request  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion from  several  workers,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  who  thought  that  my  coming  would  “divide  the  mis- 
sionaries.” But  the  wishes  of  the  majority  prevailed,  and 
I gave  five  addresses. 

When  I went  to  Peking,  I learned  of  the  existence  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Peking  Apologetic  Group,  a number 
of  Christian  men  whose  aim  is  to  confer  with  Christian  and 
non-Christian  leaders  on  Christian  subjects  and  social  prob- 
lems. This  group  issues  a monthly  magazine  known  as  Life, 
and  in  an  editorial  some  months  ago,  the  purpose  and  con- 
tents of  the  magazine  were  stated.  Christian  theology  was 
said  to  be  “truly  a mysterious  and  very  difficult  problem,” 
and  the  assertion  was  made  that,  “because  of  the  misinterpre- 
tations of  Christian  theology,”  many  regard  Christianity  as 
unworthy  of  attention.  The  magazine  also  expressed  its 
intention  to  interpret  theological  questions  “according  to 
the  latest  scientific  methods,  and  criticise  and  correct  any 
errors  of  interpretation  therein.”  This  is,  of  course,  an 
eminently  praiseworthy  object  in  itself,  though  everything 
depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  terms  used  and  the 
way  in  which  the  work  is  done. 
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In  Shanghai,  I heard  still  more  of  the  inroads  of  Higher 
Criticism,  and  three  of  the  most  impressive  testimonies 
came  from  Dr.  Walter  Lowrie  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
U.  S.  A. ; Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste,  Director  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission;  and  Mr.  Rankin,  a lawyer  connected  with  the 
Southern  Methodist  University  of  Soochow.  Dr.  Lowrie 
spoke  very  strongly  at  a public  meeting  against  Modernism, 
and  said  that  Evangelicals  had  been  silent  for  a long  time 
in  the  hope  of  improvement  being  seen,  but  this  attitude  had 
become  an  impossible  one;  and  now  there  are  two  schools 
of  missionaries,  the  fundamental  difference  between  them 
being  whether  or  not  the  Bible  can  be  trusted.  He  added 
that  for  many  years  past  he  had  seen  a weakening  in  the 
preaching  of  the  New  Testament  Christ.  Further,  that  the 
Arians  of  the  fourth  century  did  not  dare  to  say  to  Athana- 
sius that  the  New  Testament  was  unreliable;  this  was  left 
to  be  said  in  the  twentieth  century.  Dr.  Lowrie  also  said 
that  to  substitute  anything  for  salvation  from  sin  was  to 
proclaim  “another  Gospel,”  and  this  should  be  so  declared 
to  the  infant  Church  of  China.  He  remarked  that  the  term 
“Modernism”  was  a euphonious  description  of  ancient  Arian- 
ism  and  Latitudinarianism.  Mr.  Hoste  said  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  talk  of  dividing  the  missionaries,  because  they 
were  already  divided,  and  that  while  he  had  sympathy  with 
all  possible  forms  of  cooperation  in  missionary  work,  he  was 
conscious  that  beneath  the  cooperation  there  was  a funda- 
mental difference  as  to  the  message.  Mr.  Rankin  has  been 
out  in  China  for  eight  years,  and  he  said  that  he  had  no  idea 
until  he  arrived  there  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Higher  Critical 
peril.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  essential 
for  laymen  of  his  Church  to  know  precisely  what  was  being 
done  with  their  money,  and  he  had,  therefore,  taken  steps 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  facts.  As  I listened  to  the  calm, 
quiet  statement  of  this  lawyer,  I could  not  help  feeling  im- 
pressed with  its  evident  reality.  It  seemed  to  me  to  do  far 
more  than  prove  anything  that  I had  noticed  during  my 
brief  visit  to  China. 
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When  I reached  Canton,  I was  soon  made  aware  of  similar 
conditions  in  that  city.  The  two  parties  were  as  much  in 
evidence  as  in  other  places,  and  although  there  was  no  out- 
ward and  visible  indication  of  severance,  one  missionary 
said  to  me  that  while  there  was  plenty  of  cooperation  in 
Canton,  there  was  no  real  union  of  heart.  After  my  return 
home,  I read  an  article  in  an  English  magazine  entitled 
“Modernism  in  China,”  written  by  a Methodist  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Anderson,  who  is  at  present  working  as 
a representative  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
I wish  it  were  possible  to  reproduce  the  entire  article,  which 
is  full  of  impressive  statements.  The  writer  opens  by  re- 
marking that  “it  is  increasingly  evident  that  the  cleavage 
between  those  who  hold  the  conservative  views  of  theology 
and  those  who  are  termed  Modernists  is  becoming  more 
and  more  pronounced  every  day,”  and  that  “even  those 
who  occupy  a neutral  position  will  soon  be  forced  to  de- 
clare themselves  for  one  side  or  the  other.”  This  cleavage 
is  then  said  to  be  becoming  very  marked  on  the  mission 
field,  and  that  it  is  very  tragic  that  Christian  workers  should 
have  their  simple  faith  undermined.  One  missionary  who 
holds  a chair  in  a theological  seminary  told  Mr.  Anderson 
that  he  had  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Higher  Critics,  that 
they  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  at  this  college  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  question  was  recently  discussed  with  all 
seriousness  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  drop  all 
instruction  from  the  Old  Testament,  since  some  thought 
that  these  books  were  of  no  more  value  than  the  Confucian 
classics.  This  is  how  Mr.  Anderson  states  the  position  in 
Canton : 

In  the  great  city  of  Canton  for  example  there  is  not  a single  mis- 
sionary out  of  about  two  hundred  who  have  their  headquarters  there, 
set  apart  for  purely  evangelistic  work  in  the  city  itself.  All  the  mis- 
sionaries are  engaged  in  institutional  work  of  one  kind  or  another  or 
are  occupied  with  country  work,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  Chinese 
workers  are  undertaking  the  task  of  evangelizing  this  great  city  of 
nearly  two  million  population.  The  work  is  not  being  done  as  it 
should  be  done,  and  it  will  never  be  done  at  all,  if  it  is  left  to  these 
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supposedly  highly-trained  men  who  are  shaky  in  their  theological  con- 
victions, and  who  hold  loose  views  about  the  authority  and  inspiration 
of  the  Bible.2 

Facts  such  as  these,  which  can  be  adduced  from  other 
places  as  well,  led  to  serious  consideration  of  the  place  given 
to  education,  and  it  was  hardly  possible  for  me  to  avoid  the 
question  whether,  in  some  missions,  undue  emphasis  was  not 
being  placed  on  education  in  contrast  with  evangelism.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  very  many  workers  are  doing  magnifi- 
cent service  in  evangelization,  and  nothing  I now  say  is  in- 
tended for  an  instant  to  detract  from  their  fine  and  self-deny- 
ing work.  But  side  by  side  with  this  I could  not  help  feeling 
that,  in  several  centres  and  missions,  evangelism  was  being 
set  aside  by  purely  secular  educational  work.  I am  well 
aware  that  with  the  huge  illiteracy  in  China  educational 
work  is  essential,  but  there  is  a serious  risk  of  its  being  re- 
garded as  an  end  instead  of  a means,  and  also  of  its  being 
separated  from  the  evangelism  which  is  the  supreme  task  of 
the  Church. 

In  this  connection,  Dr.  Bowen,  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nanking,  has  some  significant  remarks  in  his  latest 
Annual  Report : 

While  Christianity  is  distinctively  a mystical  and  a spiritual  religion 
it  is  nevertheless  extremely  and  supremely  practical  for  the  “man  in 
the  street,”  and  herein  lies  another  great  problem  that  missionary 
education  in  general  and  our  University  in  particular  needs  to  study. 
How  often  have  we  been  disappointed  when  some  student  or  grad- 
uate has  been  placed  in  a definite  situation  and  has  neither  had  the 
spirit  nor  ability  to  cope  with  it  in  anything  resembling  a masterful 
manner.  We  have  felt  again  and  again  that  at  some  point  or  points 
our  education  was  lacking  in  applying  the  spirit  of  the  Christianity  and 
the  truth  that  we  teach  to  the  actual  world  in  which  the  student  lives. 
What  we  tell  him  in  school  never  reaches  his  plane  of  living.  His 
thinking  and  doing  are  entirely  separated  by  what  is  often  apparently 
a blank  wall.  In  some  way  this  wall  must  be  broken  through,  and 
our  school  work  must  be  made  to  minister  to  the  actual  necessities  of 
life. 


2 Journal  of  the  Wesley  Bible  Union,  London,  England,  February, 
1921. 
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In  view  of  the  clear  recognition  of  this  problem  by  so 
prominent  a worker  in  China,  it  is  not  unsuitable  that  I 
should  call  attention  to  it.  There  is  no  danger  at  all  if 
education  and  evangelism  are  kept  constantly  together,  be- 
cause to  educate  one  who  has  been  evangelized  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  equipment  for  the  service  of  God.  But  to 
educate  without  evangelizing  is  to  involve  the  Chinese  in 
serious  moral  peril.  To  show  that  I am  not  dealing  with 
imaginary  dangers,  let  me  quote  from  one  who  is  engaged  in 
educational  work  and  is  also  a keen  soul-winner:  “To  see 

these  lads  going  out  from  us  after  four  years  of  the  best 
training  we  can  give  them  in  science  and  agriculture  and 
arts,  and  yet  without  that  which  of  all  we  can  give  is  the 
most  important,  is  heartbreaking.” 

Dr.  Robert  Fitch  of  Hangchow,  who  is  himself  engaged 
in  educational  work,  raised  the  question  in  The  Chinese  Re- 
corder for  August,  1920,  as  to  how  it  is  that,  while  in  educa- 
tional and  medical  missions  every  precaution  is  taken  to  get 
the  best  quality  of  teachers,  evangelism  is  almost  allowed  to 
take  care  of  itself.  It  would  be  of  great  service  to  repro- 
duce a material  part  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  article,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  prove  beyond  question  the  serious  risk  to  which  I 
am  now  calling  attention. 

Another  instance  of  the  peril  can  be  seen  in  some  words 
spoken  by  Dr.  Luella  Miner  before  the  Chihli-Shansi  Edu- 
cational Association  a year  or  so  ago : 

We  hope  that  many  will  remain  in  our  church  work,  evangelistic, 
educational,  medical  and  industrial,  and  that  those  who  go  into  occu- 
pations not  directly  connected  with  the  churches  will  as  voluntary 
workers  take  a large  share  in  the  church  life  as  leaders  in  Sunday- 
school,  prayer  meeting,  personal  work,  Christian  Associations  and 
many  lines  of  social  service.  Yet  our  present  educational  system 
provides  no  definite  training  for  such  service.  In  fact,  the  hours  of 
credit  allowed  in  our  Middle  Schools  and  Colleges  for  the  department 
of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  and  Religious  Education  are  not 
sufficient  for  even  a smattering  of  knowledge.  In  the  curriculum 
for  Middle  Schools  prepared  for  this  Association,  out  of  thirty-six 
semester  hours  of  work,  only  one  is  given  to  this  department,  less 
than  is  allowed  in  many  secular  schools  in  America.  There,  sixteen 
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units  are  required  for  graduation  from  the  four  years’  High  School 
course,  a unit  being  approximately  one-fourth  of  a full  year’s  work, 
or  120  hours  of  class  room  work.  Where  they  have  twenty  hours  a 
week,  we  have  thirty-six  hours.  North  Dakota  and  Indiana  allow 
one-half  unit  for  their  department  of  Biblical  and  Religious  Education 
and  Iowa  one  unit.  Even  at  the  lowest  rate  of  one-half  unit,  the 
proportion  is  one  to  thirty-two,  while  ours  is  one  to  thirty-six,  and 
this  with  no  government  restrictions  to  hinder  our  giving  this  depart- 
ment full  working  efficiency. 

Passing  to  colleges,  even  some  tax-supported  colleges  in  the  United 
States  allow  more  credits  for  this  department  than  we  provide  in  our 
Christian  Universities;  for  example,  the  State  University  of  North 
Dakota  out  of  120  semester  hours  allows  thirty-two  hours  in  Biblical 
History  and  Literature  and  Religious  Education  to  count  toward  a 
degree. 

Suppose  that  a graduate  of  a Higher  Primary  School  planned 
after  leaving  Middle  School  to  go  into  business,  or  industrial  work, 
or  a girl  into  home  life  or  church  work,  do  we  in  our  present  Middle 
School  course,  provide  them  with  the  electives  which  would  enable 
them  to  fit  themselves  to  be  efficient  lay  workers  in  the  church?  If 
we  did,  there  would  be  less  distress  when  leaders  are  sought  for  “follow 
up  work”  in  connection  with  meetings  like  those  held  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Eddy  and  Miss  Paxson.  Even  our  college  graduates 
now  need  special  training  classes  to  equip  them  for  work  in  our  Sun- 
day-schools and  Bible  Sunday  groups. 

No  type  of  missionary  is  more  needed  in  each  educational  center 
in  China  than  the  one  who  can  correlate  the  work  in  mission  schools 
and  churches,  and  link  all  more  closely  with  community  life.  And  in 
our  entire  educational  system  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  need  of 
trained  lay  workers  in  the  church,  and  of  teachers  for  the  department 
of  Biblical  History  and  Literature  and  Religious  Education  in  schools 
of  all  grades.  Middle  Schools  should  train  teachers  for  Primary 
School,  Colleges  for  the  Middle  School,  and  the  Graduate  School  or 
Senior  College  should  train  the  specialist,  the  educator,  the  man 
capable  of  research  work.  This  is  outside  the  ordinary  theological 
college  curriculum.  If  we  develop  truly  fine  departments  of  religious 
education  in  our  Mission  Universities,  and  our  graduates  in  character, 
in  capacity  and  devotion  to  community  service  of  various  forms  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  nation,  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  time 
may  come  when  students  in  government  schools  may  take  a certain 
proportion  of  semester  hours  in  Christian  Middle  Schools,  Colleges, 
or  Universities,  and  receive  full  credit  therefor  in  the  government 
schools?  Our  aim  should  not  be  less  than  this,  for  so  only  can  we 
render  the  greatest  service  to  China.  In  science  and  mathematics  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  surpass,  in  equipment  or  quality  of  teaching,  the 
government  schools.  Our  distinct  contribution  may  be  in  the  moral 
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and  spiritual  realm,  where  we  must  recognize  educational  values  equally 
high.3 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  the  problem  of  re- 
ligious education  in  relation  to  evangelism  is  a grave  one 
in  China,  and  calls  for  immediate  and  thorough  attention  by 
those  who  believe  in  the  New  Testament  teaching  about  the 
purpose  for  which  Christians  are  sent  into  the  world.  It  is 
not  merely  theoretical  to  remark  that  it  is  imperative  beyond 
all  else  to  “keep  first  things  first.” 

Another  problem  in  China  is  that  of  the  “returned  stu- 
dent,” the  man  who  has  been  to  America  and  obtained  a 
degree  there.  He  often  returns  home  to  China  with  views 
of  the  Bible  and  Christianity  which  are  definitely  critical. 
The  result  is,  as  may  be  expected,  that  his  teaching  and  in- 
fluence are  all  against  the  true  New  Testament  Gospel  of 
Christ.  One  of  these  who  is  on  the  staff  of  a Christian  in- 
stitution and  possesses  an  American  degree  was  lecturing 
not  long  ago  to  a class  of  young  men,  and  told  them  that  all 
nations  have  certain  national  stories,  which  are  not  true, 
but  are  told  for  the  moral  value  of  the  incidents.  Thus, 
he  said,  every  American  mother  tells  her  children  the  story 
of  Washington  and  the  Cherry  Tree,  which,  though  not 
true,  is  told  for  its  influence  in  connection  with  truthful- 
ness. Then  the  speaker  added  that  the  story  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  not  true,  but  is  told  for  its  moral  bearing 
on  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  This  statement  greatly  per- 
turbed a young,  earnest,  inquiring  Chinese,  and  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  error  was  corrected  and 
the  truth  set  before  him. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  out  of  several  that  could  be 
given,  showing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  student  life.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  monthly  magazine  for  students  published  in  Peking, 
entitled  Life.  In  a recent  issue  of  this  magazine  there  was 
an  article  on  “The  Problem  of  the  Creed”  by  Professor  T. 
C.  Chao,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  a Christian  university  and 


3 Quoted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  China  Sunday  School  Union. 
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is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  of  the 
young  Chinese  scholars  who  have  obtained  their  degrees  in 
America.  Professor  Chao,  according  to  The  Chinese  Re- 
corder for  November  last,  began  by  apologizing  for  writing 
upon  so  important  a subject  as  the  Apostles’  Creed  and  for 
offering  a presentation  of  his  own.  He  gave  ten  reasons 
for  his  hesitation  to  make  known  his  ideas.  But  he  said  that 
he  could  not  keep  these  truths  to  himself,  and  felt  compelled 
to  share  his  views  with  others  and  to  tell  what  had  been 
fermenting  in  his  mind  during  the  last  half-year.  The  crit- 
icism of  the  Apostles’  Creed  is  summed  up  in  five  points: 

(1)  The  Creed,  he  thinks,  contains  in  some  statements  mere  his- 
torical facts  which  cannot  be  considered  real  articles  of  faith ; inasmuch 
as  such  statements — the  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial  of  Jesus — may 
be  scientifically  ascertained  or  rejected;  (2)  the  Creed  contains  cer- 
tain unessential  elements  which  debar  many  serious-minded  persons 
from  confessing  Christ  openly;  (3)  the  Creed  does  not  contain  anything 
of  a Christian  view  of  society — the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  though  it  forms  a very  essential  part  of  Jesus’  teaching;  (4) 
the  Creed  dwells  on  things  merely  physical  and  metaphysical,  and  not 
moral,  containing  no  statement  about  any  ethical  standard  or  any  moral 
demand  on  man;  it  is  therefore  very  unsatisfactory  and  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  our  modern  thought  and  life;  (5)  finally  the 
Apostles’  Creed  does  not  say  a thing  about  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  the  center  of  the  Christian  religion. 

After  thus  criticising  the  Creed,  Professor  Chao  goes  on 
to  say  that  this  statement  of  the  Christian  faith  was  due 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times  in  which  it  appeared,  and  that 
as  our  day  is  so  very  different  from  earlier  times,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  statements  of  our  faith  for  the  sake 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  earnest 
people.  Then  the  writer  indicates  ten  requirements  for  a 
sound  creed  and,  in  accordance  with  these  requirements,  he 
formed  a creed  for  his  own  use  which  is  as  follows : 

1.  I believe  in  God  the  Creator,  Ruler,  and  Sustainer  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  our  holy  loving  father  who  is  also  our  moral  ideal. 

2.  I believe  in  Jesus  who,  through  holy  living  and  sacrificial  love, 
achieved  character  and  became  God’s  Only  Begotten  Son,  equal  to 
God  in  essence,  glory,  and  eternity  and  able  to  reveal  God’s  nature  and 
man’s  possibilities  to  us,  thus  having  right  to  be  our  Teacher,  Brother, 
Friend,  and  Saviour. 
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3.  I believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
who  seeks  to  save  man  and  desires  that  men  on  account  of  his  love 
forsake  sin  and  be  reconciled  to  Him,  have  fellowship  and  work  to- 
gether with  Him  in  order  that  they  may  expand  their  spiritual  life, 
realize  their  moral  character,  and  acquire  strength  to  glorify  God  and 
serve  men. 

4.  I believe  that  whosoever  has  Christ’s  mind  and  shares  his  life  and 
death,  glory  and  shame,  purpose  and  work,  is  a Christian;  Christ  has 
eternal  life,  so  Christians  also  have  eternal  life. 

5.  I believe  that  Christians  form  a united  Church  through  spiritual 
fellowship,  using  visible  organizations  such  as  denominations  as  in- 
struments for  the  realization  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  Christ  in  men. 

6.  I believe  in  the  gradual  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  is  the  realization  of  a new  humanity  and  a good  social  order, 
and  so  I believe  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  truth  will  become  clearer 
to  us,  the  Church  will  be  purer,  humanity  will  enjoy  greater  peace, 
and  the  world  will  possess  a better  civilization. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  these  ideas  have,  on 
the  writer’s  own  admission,  only  been  “fermenting  in  his 
mind”  during  half  a year,  while  the  Creed  has  obtained  the 
loyal  and  convinced  assent  of  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  Christian  Church  during  centuries,  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  obvious  crudeness,  inadequacy,  and  inaccuracy  of  many 
of  the  views  here  set  forth?  The  Professor  has  never  faced 
such  a book  as  Mozley’s  Historic  Christianity  and  the  Apos- 
tles’ Creed,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  own  creed  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  found  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  is  evident  need  of  someone  taking  this 
young  man  and  “expounding  to  him  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly.”  Meanwhile  serious  injury  is  being  done  by 
the  promulgation  of  such  views  as  though  they  represented 
Christianity. 

A few  months  ago  a paper  appeared  in  The  North  China 
Daily  News  on  “Modern  Radical  Thought  among  Chinese 
Students”  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Lo  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Hutchin- 
son. It  was  a paper  read  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  East 
China  Educational  Association  and  the  original  article  ex- 
tended to  nearly  six  columns.  The  following  extracts  will 
indicate  the  present  position : 

So  much  for  the  non-Christian  students.  Presumably  we  all  realize 
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how  the  same  currents  are  affecting  the  students  who  are  under  direct 
Christian  influence.  . . . 

In  an  attempt  to  gauge  this  flow  of  radical  thought  we  have  ob- 
tained cross  sections  of  classroom  conversations  from  many  of  the 
leadings  schools  of  East  China,  together  with  some  discussions  raised 
in  summer  conferences.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  results  of  this 
investigation  as  a whole.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have  not  found 
a single  student  body  in  our  schools  not  deeply  affected  by  ideas  which, 
whether  in  the  realm  of  politics,  economics,  sociology  or  religion,  can 
hardly  be  called  orthodox.  . . . 

A study  of  these  returns,  however,  leads  to  the  opinion  that  in 
political,  and  certainly  in  social  and  economic  matters,  students  are 
much  more  responsive  to  the  suggestions  of  their  teachers  than  in  the 
realm  of  religion.  Probably  all  teachers  feel  this,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  just  now  experiencing  something  bordering  on  panic  among 
certain  teachers,  and  other  Christian  workers,  who  see  their  pupils 
launching  out  upon  seas  of  religious  discussion  the  farther  shores 
of  which  are  beyond  our  sight.  It  generally  gives  a hen  who  has 
hatched  duck  eggs  a panic  when  her  brood  takes  to  the  water,  and  a 
similar  phenomenon  is  recognizable  in  some  parts  of  the  mission  field 
today.  . . . 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  everywhere  there  is  apparent  a question- 
ing by  our  students  of  the  foundations  of  faith  itself.  The  seed  sown 
by  radicals  without  our  ranks  is  bearing  fruit  within.  “Why  should 
we  have  religion,”  a Christian  student  asks,  “since  it  is  superstition 
and  causes  stagnation  in  progress?”  Christian  worship  is  compared 
with  the  worship  of  idols  by  the  ignorant,  and  all  alike  stigmatized 
as  superstition.  And  in  many  and  many  schools  there  is  evidence  that 
thoughtful  students,  who  have  been  under  Christian  instruction  for 
years,  are  reaching  the  point  where,  over  against  all  religion,  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  the  rest,  they  are  writing  that  sinister  word : Super- 
stition. . . . 

Many  of  you  who  are  here  will  recall  echoes  of  these  questions,  or 
others  even  more  startling,  as  you  have  heard  them  in  your  own 
classrooms,  or  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  private  talks  with  your  pupils. 
You  will  know  that  we  have  not  overdrawn  the  picture.  We  might 
have  quoted  many  other  questions,  had  they  been  needed  to  make 
our  case.  The  case,  we  believe,  is  made.  Within  the  schools  con- 
ducted by  the  Christian  church  you  will  find  as  much  radical  thought, 
and  thought  as  dangerous  in  its  implications,  as  is  to  be  found  any- 
where in  this  seething  land 

As  proof  that  this  rationalism  is  rife  in  China,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  action  of  the  East  China  Educational 
Association  about  a year  ago.  It  recommended  for  in- 
clusion in  its  curriculum  of  Bible  study  in  middle  schools, 
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two  books  from  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lessons,  and  while 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  recommendation  was  for  the 
pedagogical  value  alone  and  that  the  Association  took  no 
responsibility  for  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  writers,  it  is 
surely  wrong  for  a Christian  educational  association  to 
recommend,  even  on  pedagogical  grounds,  to  people  who 
have  no  religious  knowledge  of  the  various  currents  of 
thought  in  the  Western  world,  books  which  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  One  of  these 
books  is  The  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Forbush,  and  the  following 
extracts  will  show  the  character  of  the  teaching: 

Now  we  come  to  the  explanation  which  the  Gospels  give  of  the 
miracles.  The  class  will  readily  see  that  they  were  all  unscientific 
and  were  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  crude  medical  knowledge  of 
the  time.  . . . We  can  never  know  just  what  Jesus  did  or  how  He  did 
it. . . . 

No  matter  how  animated  the  discussion  of  miracles  may  be,  close 
the  lesson  hour  with  the  practical  point  that  our  attitude  to  Him  does 
not  depend  upon  some  external  facts  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  but 
upon  our  allegiance  to  His  living  truth  today. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  age  that  produced  the  Gospels  would  not 
be  anxious  for  scientific  accounts  of  the  deeds  of  Jesus,  but  that  it 
would  expect  of  Him  exactly  the  acts  that  are  attributed  to  Him.  . . . 

As  nearly  all  the  miracles  not  of  healing  had  their  prototypes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  many  of  them  at  least  were  attributed  to  Jesus  because 
men  expected  such  deeds  from  their  Messiah  and  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  He  must  have  performed  them.  . . . 

Re  the  Feeding  of  the  Multitudes 

If  the  class  is  curious  to  know  exactly  what  happened  beside  the 
lake  the  teacher’s  honest  answer  must  be  that  we  can  never  know. 
The  difficulties  of  this  narrative  are  plain.  We  seek  for  honesty  from 
the  evangelist,  but  we  have  no  right  to  demand  more.  . . . 

It  is  simply  a question  of  evidence,  and  the  ezridence  is  lacking.  . . . 

Re  the  Historical  Resurrection 

We  want  to  fix  attention  not  upon  a historical  occurrence,  the  records 
of  which  are  late  and  scanty,  but  upon  the  present  experience  of  Christ 
living  in  the  disciple.  . . . 

That  Jesus  should  have  reappeared  on  earth,  partly  man  and  partly 
wraith,  and  then  disappeared  again,  does  not  give  adequate  proof  to 
us  of  the  spiritual  Jesus  who  helps  us  to  live.  . . . 

We  today  tend  to  think  that  Jesus’  resurrection  was  not  different 
from  our  own,  that  immediately  the  Father  received  the  spirit,  which 
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the  dying  Jesus  committed  unto  Him,  and  that  thenceforth  He  thus 
lives  in  the  Father’s  keeping  forever.  . . . 

While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  certain  as  to  the  details  of  those 
experiences,  since  the  written  accounts  appeared  so  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Jesus,  all  Christians  are  united  in  certain  great  assurances. 

In  some  of  the  details  of  the  later  Gospel  accounts  we  recognize  the 
answers  which  the  early  church  was  endeavoring  to  give  to  unbelievers 
in  the  resurrection  who  lived  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus.  Those  answers  and  explanations  are  only  incidental. 

Another  book  thus  recommended  is  The  Story  of  the 
Bible,  by  Hunting,  and  again  the  following  extracts  show 
the  attitude  of  the  author : 

Re  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  had  the  story  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Bible  from  the  prisons  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  of  unknown 
tongues.  In  this  chapter  we  have  the  story  of  its  release  from  a false 
theory  of  interpretation. 

After  one  has  learned  the  exact  meaning  of  any  passage  of  the 
Bible,  the  next  step  is  to  form  an  independent  judgment  regarding  its 
essential  truth  and  moral  value.  An  appeal  must  be  made  to  one’s 
own  mind  and  conscience.  . . . Our  own  conscience  is  as  truly  the  voice 
of  God  as  is  the  Bible,  and  its  testimony  must  fearlessly  be  given  a 
hearing. 

Until  recently  it  was  considered  quite  wrong,  if  not  blasphemous,  to 
put  the  Bible  to  such  a test  We  were  supposed  to  take  for  granted 
beforehand  that  whatever  the  Bible  says  is  true.  Yet  only  through 
this  test  can  the  Bible  become  to  us,  to  the  fullest  extent,  a source  of 
inspiration.  When  we  are  forbidden  to  question  whether  or  not  a 
statement  is  true,  we  are  prevented  from  appreciating  how  true  it 
really  is.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  freely  bring  the  Bible,  and 
our  own  best  instincts,  face  to  face  for  mutual  testing,  it  is  as  though 
an  electric  connection  had  been  established  between  ourselves  and  the 
Bible  message. 

The  old  tendency  to  regard  the  Bible  as  an  absolutely  infallible  book 
has  been  gradually  modified  in  modern  times  through  the  development 
of  science  and  a more  careful  study  of  the  Bible  itself. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  this  kind  of  investigation  grew  to  be 
an  independent  science.  . . . This  new  science  seems  to  show  that  the 
Bible  is  a very  human  book.  The  laws  of  Moses  are  now  seen  to  be 
the  product  of  centuries  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple and  were  impressed  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Hebrew  people 
rather  than  written  on  tables  of  stone. 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  second  commandment,  forbidding 
images,  while  no  doubt  a wise  provision  in  those  days,  is  not  in  any 
way  binding  today. 
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According  to  the  Chronicler’s  representation  of  the  matter  the  testi- 
mony of  history  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Jews.  Clearly  we  should  not 
regard  such  a history  as  altogether  reliable.  Not  that  the  Chronicler 
deliberately  falsified  the  history,  but  he  lived  in  a biased  atmosphere. 

Re  the  Gospel  of  John 

As  Peake  confesses,  “The  Johannine  narrative  is  suspected  to  have 
been  largely  formed  under  the  influence  of  definite  theological  pre- 
conceptions, or  from  the  exigencies  of  theological  controversy.”  . . . 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  deliberately 
distorted  the  history  in  the  interests  of  theological  doctrines,  but  only 
that  he  and  his  fellow-Christians  at  that  time  were  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced in  their  interpretation  of  the  history  by  their  theological 
beliefs.  . . . 

John’s  description  of  the  life  of  Christ  may  not  be  an  absolutely 
perfect  one.  The  nineteen  centuries  which  have  passed  since  John’s 
time  have  doubtless  taught  us  something;  and  it  seems  to  us  in  these 
modern  days  that  Jesus  was  more  truly  human  than  He  appears  in  the 
great  portrait  of  John.  . . . 

Was  Jesus  a mere  man,  or  was  he  a superhuman  being,  with 
superhuman  powers?  Those  who  on  general  grounds  have  held  the 
latter  view  have  clung  to  the  theory  that  the  fourth  gospel  is  the  work 
of  an  eyewitness,  because  this  gospel  testifies  so  emphatically  to  cer- 
tain superhuman  elements  in  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  on  general  grounds  have  believed  that  Jesus  was  a 
man  like  other  men,  to  be  classed  with  other  great  moral  and  religious 
leaders  of  history,  have  felt  compelled  to  treat  the  fourth  gospel  as 
the  product  of  the  idealicing  imagination  of  a later  age.  . . . 

Many  scholars  find  a growing  tendency  in  early  Christian  literature, 
to  define  the  divinity  of  Jesus  not  in  these  terms  of  moral  uniqueness, 
but  in  terms  of  a metaphysical  difference  between  the  nature  of  Jesus 
and  the  nature  of  other  men.  This  really  obscures  the  true  moral 
supremacy  of  Jesus.  The  picture  of  the  Master  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
combines  a marvelous  human  simplicity  with  a unique  moral  glory. 
Comparing  this  picture  of  Jesus  with  the  picture  in  the  fourth  gospel, 
we  seem  to  find  in  the  latter  a marked  tendency  to  try  to  enhance  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  by  obliterating  his  true  humanity.  On  these  general 
a priori  grounds,  therefore,  it  seems  difficult  to  regard  the  gospel  as 
the  work  of  an  eyewitness.  . . ,4 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  a some- 
what personal  matter,  and  my  reason  will  be  seen  as  we  go 
on.  It  has  been  charged  against  Mr.  Trumbull  and  me  that 

4 These  extracts  were  selected,  and  sentences  printed  in  italics,  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee  in  order  to  show  to  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  type  of  Scripture  interpretation  used  in  two  courses  in  this 
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we  went  to  China  at  the  expense  of  a Fund  left  “for  the 
promotion  of  premillennial  teaching,”  that  we  were  there  as 
“special  pleaders,  with  a peculiar  view  of  ‘orthodoxy.’  ” On 
this  I would  say  that  there  are  several  serious  errors : ( i ) 

The  Fund  was  not  “left,”  but  given,  the  donor  being  still 
alive.  (2)  It  was  not  given  “for  the  promotion  of  pre- 
millennial teaching,”  but  for  evangelistic  work  in  China, 
and  it  includes  in  its  help  missions  which  are  not  premillen- 
nial. (3)  Mr.  Trumbull  and  I went  out  only  in  part  “at  the 
expense”  of  this  Fund,  a good  share  of  the  expense  being  met 
by  the  Victorious  Life  Council.  (4)  Neither  Mr.  Trumbull 
nor  I was  limited  in  any  sense,  expressed  or  implied,  in  re- 
gard to  teaching.  We  were  left  perfectly  free  and  without 
restrictions.  (5)  As  a matter  of  fact,  I spoke  only  about 
four  times  on  the  Lord’s  Coming  out  of  something  like 
two  hundred  addresses  and  sermons,  and  even  these  four 
were  either  by  request  or  after  approval,  and  two  of  them 
were  in  private  drawing-rooms,  at  personal  invitation,  and 
followed  by  frank  discussions.  Not  once  did  I take  this  sub- 
ject solely  on  my  own  initiative  and  without  consultation. 
From  all  this  it  will  be  seen  how  incorrect  the  charges 
are.  I may  add  that  during  my  time  in  China  I met 
quite  a number  of  missionaries  who  I knew  were  en- 
tirely opposed  to  my  view  of  the  Lord’s  Coming,  and  yet 
because  we  were  heartily  agreed  on  the  authority  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Bible,  we  had  the  most  delightful  fellowship, 
and  different  views  on  the  Second  Advent  had  no  effect 
whatever.  These  brethren  are,  of  course,  fundamentally 
different  from  those  whose  postmillenial  views  are  based 
on  Rationalism  and  denials  of  the  plain  statements  of  the 
Bible.  In  conversation  with  one  well-known  man  who 
maintained  that  the  real  division  was  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence between  premillennialism  and  postmillennialism,  I as- 
serted, what  I now  repeat,  that  the  trouble  is  not  due  to  any 
difference  of  views  about  the  Lord’s  Coming  but  goes  far 
deeper  and  is  concerned  with  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

In  proof  of  this  I wish  to  give  one  instance.  In  the 
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number  of  The  Chinese  Recorder  for  August  1920,  the  fol- 
lowing review  occurs : 

Premillenialism  : Non- Scriptural,  Non-Historic,  Non-Scientific, 
Non-Philosophic.  By  George  Preston  Mains.  The  Abingdon 
Press,  New  York,  Gold  $1.00  net. 

For  those  who  are  perplexed  by  this  question  or  who  desire  a brief 
and  untechnical  discussion  of  it  with  which  to  offset  the  insistently 
promoted  propagandist  literature  of  its  advocates,  nothing  will  be 
more  satisfactory  than  this  book  of  160  small  pages.  It  is  not  as 
exhaustive  as  Dr.  Snowden’s  scholarly  The  Coming  of  the  Lord,  nor 
as  drastic  as  Dr.  Shailer  Matthews’  Will  Christ  Come  Again ? It  is 
clear,  concise,  convincing,  and  constructive.  It  can  be  especially 
recommended  for  English-speaking  Chinese,  and  ought  by  all  means  to 
be  translated.  J.  L.  S. 

The  initials  of  the  reviewer  are  those  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  ablest  missionaries  in  China.  The  book  which 
he  recommends  in  these  warm  terms  is  not  merely  a state- 
ment of  the  postmillennial  view  but  is  concerned  with  mat- 
ters that  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  conservative  view 
of  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  author  maintains  that  the  premillen- 
nial  idea  grew  out  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  dating  from  the 
second  century,  B.  C.,  when,  it  is  stated,  Daniel  was  writ- 
ten. It  is  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  steeped  in  it  that  the 
Apostles  could  not  shake  it  off,  and,  according  to  some  of 
the  writers  quoted  by  the  author,  our  Lord  was  likewise  en- 
snared by  this  propaganda  and  led  astray  in  His  thinking. 
But  the  author  goes  on  to  say  that  two  thousand  years  of 
history  have  exploded  these  ideas  and  rendered  them  unten- 
able. The  Apostles,  including  Paul,  all  laboured  under  the 
false  ideas  of  their  day,  and  their  mistaken  conceptions  got 
into  their  teaching  and  into  their  epistles.  In  The  Christian 
Index,5  a Baptist  paper  published  in  Georgia,  this  book  by 
Dr.  Mains  is  reviewed,  and  after  giving  a number  of  proofs 
of  its  character,  the  writer  ends  with  these  words:  “It  is 
well  for  Evangelical  Christians  to  realize  that  many  scholars 
like  Dr.  Mains  are  doing  untold  injury  to  multitudes  by 
destroying  their  faith  in  the  Book  with  their  claims  to  be 
historical,  scientific  and  philosophical.  How  they  can  claim 
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to  be  Scriptural  is  a mystery.  Evangelical  and  orthodox 
postmillennialists  will  do  well  to  steer  clear  of  such  ration- 
alistic, destructive,  sceptical  and  unscriptural  views  as  are 
set  forth  in  this  volume.”  And  yet  this  is  the  book  which 
is  recommended  in  the  above  review  for  English-speaking 
Chinese  and  for  translation  as  “clear,  concise,  convincing 
and  constructive.” 

As  another  illustration  of  the  trend  toward  Modernism  in 
China,  I wish  to  call  attention  to  a matter  which  seems  to 
me  of  very  great  importance.  In  1919,  a Conference  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries  was  held  in  Sungkiang,  and  it  was 
addressed  by  a leading  missionary  of  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church,  Dr.  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  President  of  the  New 
University  at  Peking,  who  took  a series  on  the  “World’s 
Basis”  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  first  address  was  on  “God”, 
and  among  several  points  which  cannot  fairly  be  called  evan- 
gelical or  true  to  the  full  teaching  of  the  New  Testament 
are  these  words : 

If  revelation  is  permanent  and  universal,  then  we  must  admit  that 
the  Christian  religion  is  not  the  only  religion.  It  is  unique  in  its 
quality,  degree,  purpose,  completeness,  and  we  believe  it  is  in  God’s 
intention  to  be  the  final  revelation.  The  Christian  religion  is  the 
fullest,  the  finest  and  the  final  revelation,  but  not  different  in  kind 
from  the  revelation  of  earlier  ages,  when  you  get  down  to  the  reality 
through  the  incrustations  of  the  outside. 

Jesus  gave  us  no  theory  about  God,  no  doctrine,  no  evidence  of 
His  existence. 

There  is  surely  something  lacking  here,  because  with 
statements  which  are  true  there  are  also  others  that  are 
seriously  inadequate,  even  to  the  point  of  error. 

The  second  address  was  on  “Jesus  Christ,”  and  among 
other  statements  are  the  following : 

Jesus  probably  had  no  mystical  theories  about  his  relation  to  God.  . . . 
It  was  a moral  relationship  to  God.  Jesus  was  conscious  of  his  filial 
attitude;  he  knew  he  felt  toward  God  as  a son  ought  to  feel  towards 
his  father,  and  that  God  felt  that  way  toward  him. 

It  is  not  irreverent  when  I say  we  can  best  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  human  and  divine  when  we  experience  it  through  our  own  per- 
sons. It  is  different  in  degree  but  not  in  kind. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  old  creedal  statements  no  longer  meet  the  case. 
To  talk  about  two  natures,  two  wills,  etc.,  as  though  the  divine  and 
the  human  were  separate  things,  is  something  impossible  for  us  today. 
To  retain  them  is  to  retain  them  because  of  a sense  or  attitude  of  loy- 
alty, but  finds  no  response  in  our  own  way  of  thinking.  Can  there  be 
nature  apart  from  personality?  Does  it  not  all  belong  to  a type  of 
thinking  that  we  have  long  since  gotten  away  from? 

We  are  personalities  in  the  process  of  making.  God  is  perfect  per- 
sonality and  he  is  expressed  within  the  limitations  of  human  life.  When 
human  character  becomes  perfect,  then  is  the  revelation  of  God  per- 
fect. In  proportion  as  we  have  the  life  of  God  controlling  our  affec- 
tions and  minds  will  we  become  perfect  revelations  of  God,  just  as 
we  are  now  imperfect  revelations  of  God. 

Jesus  revealed  man  in  proportion  as  He  revealed  God. 

Here,  again,  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  know  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  the  teaching  concerning  Christ  is  not  only  inade- 
quate but  inaccurate.  Surely  if  there  is  one  thing  in  Scrip- 
ture clearer  than  another,  it  is  the  uniqueness  of  Christ,  that 
He  was  different  from  man,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  criticise  the  old  statements  about 
two  natures,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate substitute,  and  certaintly  neither  the  lecturer  nor 
any  other  modern  thinker  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  this. 

The  third  address  was  on  “The  Holy  Spirit,”  and  with 
much  that  is  admirable  there  is  not  a little  that  is  seriously 
out  of  harmony  with  New  Testament  teaching.  What 
are  we  to  say  of  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  the  Son? 

God  the  Father,  God  who  had  to  be  because  he  was  personality  in 
perfection ; had  to  know  that  he  existed ; conscious  of  himself  and  his 
possibilities,  in  a certain  way  thought  of  himself  objectively,  God  the 
Son.  Do  you  find  a suggestion  along  that  line?  We  humans  think 
of  ourselves ; there  is  the  ego,  and  then  each  one  of  us,  especially 
when  he  is  most  alive,  has  a distinct  consciousness  of  his  personality. 

Is  it  not  curious  and  really  unthinkable  to  say  that  God 
“had  to  be,”  because  He  was  personality  in  perfection,  and 
“had  to  know”  that  He  existed,  and  that  this  objective  con- 
sciousness of  Himself  was  “God  the  Son”?  One  other 
reference  to  the  Trinity  is  the  following: 

Has  not  one  trouble  been  that  it  has  been  an  attempt  to  harmonize 
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a lot  of  Bible  texts  and  work  out  theology,  rather  than  to  find  some- 
thing that  would  help  people  live,  and  is  it  not  better  to  let  the  doctrine 
go  altogether  than  to  have  it  as  a sort  of  intellectual  harmonizing  of 
Bible  texts  that  to  our  Western  mind  seem  to  call  for  some  explana- 
tion? 

Another  lecture  was  on  “The  Holy  Scriptures,”  and 
among  other  points  that  are  decidedly  open  to  objection,  or, 
at  any  rate,  stand  in  need  of  careful  qualification,  are  these 
statements : 

The  very  word  Bible  comes  by  a kind  of  accident ; Biblia  can  be 
a feminine  singular  noun,  or  can  be  a neuter  plural  noun,  and  from 
the  first  it  has  been  thought  of  as  one  book.  If  in  some  way  we 
could  have  kept  it  plural  as  it  should  have  been,  it  would  probably 
have  done  a good  deal  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  People  have 
thought  of  it  as  one  book,  partly  due  to  a mistake  in  declension. 

The  canon  we  have  may  include  books  not  essential  and  there  may 
be  books  outside  that  would  be  worth  having.  Some  of  the  time  we 
spend  in  reading  books  in  the  Old  Testament  we  might  spend  in 
reading  other  books  that  might  just  as  well  be  in  the  Bible. 

There  is  a certain  feeling  that  we  must  have  some  infallible  authority. 
The  source  of  authority  is  the  individual  religious  conscience.  The 
authority  of  the  Bible  is  in  our  own  experience  of  its  value  in  our 
own  spiritual  life,  reinforced  by  religious  teachers  through  all  ages.6 

It  is  obvious  that  these  statements  about  the  Bible  are 
subversive  of  any  objective  authority  which  we  can  attribute 
to  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God.  If  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  does  not  imply  some  unique  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  distinct  from  His  work  of  illumination  today,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  why  we  should  ever  have  regarded  the 
Bible  as  unique  in  character  and  of  Divine  authority. 

Reviewing  this  teaching,  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
not  safe  teaching  to  give  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  or, 
indeed,  to  anyone  else,  in  China  or  in  America.  When  my 
friend  and  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Trumbull,  suggested  to  a 
missionary  that  the  one  who  gave  these  lectures  was 
not  trustworthy  in  his  doctrinal  position,  the  statement  was 
met  by  an  almost  indignant  denial,  on  the  ground  that  the 
lecturer  was  thoroughly  true  to  the  Deity  of  Christ  and 

6 All  these  quotations  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  following  statement  is  made  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
Addresses : “This  is  merely  a stenographic  report  and  is  undoubtedly 

faulty  in  places.” 
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in  his  personal  devotion  to  our  Lord.  But,  even  so,  I will 
dare  to  say  that  this  claim  to  loyalty  to  the  Deity  of 
Christ  does  not  justify  him  in  propagating  such  statements 
as  I have  quoted,  which  are  manifest  denials  of  the  truth 
of  Scripture  concerning  God  and  Christ. 

The  serious  inadequacy  and  essential  inaccuracy  of  the 
statements  are  in  line  with  not  a little  that  I heard  in  China, 
which  gave  me  the  impression  of  undue  concession.  Thus, 
one  leading  missionary  said  that  there  was  much  in  Con- 
fucianism which  we  Christians  can  preserve  and  use,  and  he 
quoted  in  support  of  his  contention,  “I  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill.”  No  doubt  there  is  much  that  is  good  and 
right  and  true  in  Confucianism,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  that  text,  referring  as  it  does  specifically  to  a 
Divine  even  though  partial  revelation  of  God,  the  Old 
Testament,  can  be  properly  applied  to  Confucianism.  Be 
sides,  another  text  tells  us  of  something  else  that  Christ  came 
to  do:  “The  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  He  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil” ; and  I failed  to  hear  much 
about  the  particular  features  of  Christianity  which  are  op- 
posed to  Confucianism  and  Buddhism.  An  American  pro- 
fessor, formerly  a missionary  in  China,  whom  I heard  lec- 
ture on  Buddhism,  said  that  “our  spiritual  foundations  are 
not  so  safe  as  they  were  a few  years  ago.”  I confess  I felt 
greatly  tempted  to  ask  him  what  these  foundations  were 
and  why  they  are  not  so  safe  as  they  used  to  be. 

I wish  now  to  adduce  testimonies  from  missionaries  them- 
selves in  support  of  my  contentions.  I have  already  referred 
to  the  paper  by  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Anderson  of  Hong-Kong. 
In  addition  to  what  has  preceded,  the  following  letter  which 
I received  from  a missionary  may  be  introduced : 

I have  just  read  your  article  published  in  The  Sunday  School  Times 
of  April  23rd.  Please  permit  one  who  has  spent  about  nineteen 
years  as  a missionary  in  China,  to  express  his  appreciation  of  what 
you  have  said  in  regard  to  missions  as  you  found  them  in  China.  . . . 
I fully  appreciated  what  you  say  in  regard  to  the  over-emphasis  that 
is  being  put  on  educational  work,  and  at  the  expense  of  evangelistic 
work.  I have  seen  this  evil  growing  for  a number  of  years,  more 
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especially  during  the  last  ten.  We  all  recognize  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  education,  and  especially  in  the  training  of  a Christian 
ministry.  But  the  trouble  is,  that  multitudes  of  young  men  and 
women  in  China  are  wanting  education  of  a purely  secular  character, 
and  in  some  cases  an  education  of  that  kind  has  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  sharpening  of  their  wits,  and  left  them  without  any  definite 
standard  of  morals.  Such  a person  is  a greater  power  for  evil  than 
if  he  had  not  been  educated.  Our  own  mission  has  taken  a definite 
stand  against  allowing  education,  either  literary  or  medical,  to  usurp 
the  place  that  we  believe  the  Gospel  ought  to  have  in  dealing  with 
the  Chinese. 

I was  also  greatly  pleased  to  see  your  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
Higher  Criticism  menace  in  China.  Really,  I cannot  understand  what 
some  men  whom  I know,  are  in  China  for.  They  have  no  message  for 
a heathen  people  such  as  the  Chinese,  for  if  the  Bible  be  not  what 
we  claim  for  it,  what  is  there  in  it  for  them  than  for  any  of  the 
rest  of  us?  The  men  who  have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  the  evan- 
gelistic work  in  China  are  orthodox  in  their  belief.  Higher  Critics  are 
not  bringing  men  to  Christ.  But  how  can  they?  I think  you  have 
done  a great  service  in  calling  the  minds  of  thoughtful  people  in 
this  country  to  the  two  great  evils  in  the  work  of  missions  in  China 
today.  The  situation  needs  to  be  known,  and  one  who  writes  from 
your  standpoint,  not  from  that  of  a missionary,  will  find  a readier 
hearing.  But  is  it  not  a pity  that  missionaries  in  China  have  to  start 
in  waging  a warfare  with  these  evils,  when  we  all  ought  to  be  waging 
a warfare  against  a common  enemy? 

Another  missionary  writes  as  follows  about  his  own  per- 
sonal experience: 

I was  in  Shanghai  this  week  to  see  a gentleman  who  works  inde- 
pendent of  all  mission  boards,  and  he  tells  me  that  things  are  getting 
very  bad  all  over  China,  and  it  seems  to  me  from  what  I see  that  it 
is  so.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  have  no  message  to  give, 
and  if  we  have,  no  one  to  spread  it  for  lack  of  Spirit-filled  men ! 
The  seminaries  are  being  filled  with  men  who  are  New  Theology  men 
and  who  have  no  message  to  give.  The  students  are  being  filled  with 
rubbish  and  then  expected  to  preach,  and  what  will  they  preach? 
One  seminary  within  a few  miles  teaches  that  there  is  no  personal 
Satan  and  that  there  is  little  that  Christ  can  do  but  be  a good  example. 
What  message  will  their  men  have?  None.  Another  group  are  circu- 
lating the  “Literary  Reconstruction  of  the  Bible.”  What  message 
can  men  have  who  have  no  foundation  in  Scripture?  Everything  is 
hue  and  cry  for  Union,  “get  together,  drop  your  differences  and  rally 
around  your  agreements,”  when  every  sane  man  knows  that  men  of 
conviction  and  men  with  messages  stress  differences.  I was  all  broken 
up  over  a student  conference  in  which  I was  supposed  to  play  a part.  I 
was  sponsor  for  delegates,  and  when  they  came  together  I was  present 
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as  much  as  I could  be.  One  of  my  co-workers  spent  all  his  time  there, 
and  there  was  not  a thing  taught  or  said  that  could  not  have  been  as 
well  taught  and  said  about  Confucious.  He  got  up  and  protested 
and  was  “sat  on,”  and  when  I took  it  up  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man 
who  was  in  charge  he  spoke  severely  and  said  that  they  were  tired  of 
this  old  Pharisee  business.  I was,  of  course,  the  Pharisee.  Well,  so 
it  goes.  Only  a few  of  the  “Y.”  men  out  here  are  men  who  stand 
for  sound  doctrine  and  sound  thinking.  It  is  a keen  disappointment 
that  so  many  of  them  are  so  loose  in  their  beliefs.  What  is  to  be 
the  outcome?  If  the  battle  line  is  built  on  shifting  sand  how  can 
the  siege  be  won?  *- 

I now  give  extracts  from  a letter  which  I received  while 
in  China  from  a missionary  who  is  very  well  known : 

I will  give  some  proofs  which  will  show  that  the  Bible  is  attacked  in 
the  Christian  institutes  of  China.  Two  years  ago,  a Chinese  pastor 
wept  as  he  told  me  that  a graduate  of  Union  Seminary,  New  York, 
was  teaching  a class  of  leaders.  He  rejected  the  Virgin  Birth,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  When  we  quoted 
Scripture  to  refute  his  error  he  got  angry  and  told  us  that  our  at- 
tainments did  not  entitle  us  to  question  what  “all  scholarship”  in  the 
West  had  accepted.  At  that  time  that  missionary  was  teaching  in  an 
important  Union  College. 

Last  year  I was  holding  meetings  at  a large  school  in  one  of  our 
provincial  capitals  when  one  of  the  Chinese  teachers  said:  “Your 

teaching  re  the  Bible  is  not  the  same  as  that  given  by  one  of  the 
professors  at  the University.  On  enquiry  I found  that  the  pro- 

fessor in  question  was  a disciple  of  Kent,  author  of  the  notorious 
“Shorter  Bible.”  This  young  teacher,  fortunately,  had  not  absorbed 
the  poison  and  said  he  stood  with  me  for  a whole  Bible. 

Less  than  a year  ago  two  missionaries  told  me  that  when  their 
students  came  back  from  the  union  college  which  their  mission  had 
joined  they  said  they  were  not  sure  that  such  a man  as  Moses  ever 
had  existed.  They  were  Southern  Presbyterians  and  were  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  they  should  withdraw  from  such  a college. 

This  year  in  K Province,  a young  Chinese  pastor,  a recent 

graduate  of Theological  College,  at  the  close  of  a ten  days’ 

series  of  meetings  testified  with  deep  feeling,  saying: 

“I  graduated  from  college  only  accepting  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
inspired ; all  else  was  no  more  inspired  than  any  other  writings.  Now, 
thank  God,  my  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  has  been  restored.” 

At  the  close  of  a series  of  meetings  in  K another  graduate  from 

the  same  college  gave  an  almost  identical  testimony.  How  idiotic  and 
wicked  that  men  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  will  spend  years  in 
filling  students  with  that  which  can  be  knocked  out  by  the  truth  in  a 
few  days  1 

Later  I was  invited  by  the  principal  of  that  college  to  give  sixteen 
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addresses  to  the  forty  theological  students  then  in  attendance.  The 
principal  never  missed  a meeting  and  the  students  could  see  he  was 
in  full  sympathy.  The  one  who  is  reported  as  having  said  he  was 
going  to  counteract  what  I had  taught  by  teaching  the  very  opposite 
did  not  attend  a single  meeting.  He  will  have  some  difficulty  in  show- 
ing the  students  that  what  I taught  was  not  scriptural. 

It  was  quite  manifest  that  the  poison  of  unbelief  had  entered  the 
hearts  of  the  students,  for  as  soon  as  I spoke  on  the  integrity  of 
the  Bible  many  of  the  students  showed  supreme  contempt,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Well,  you  are  a back  number,  etc.,”  but  as  the  days  passed 
it  lessened  and  in  the  end  disappeared.  At  the  testimony  meeting  on 
the  last  night  the  Chinese  teacher  or  professor  said:  “At  first  I 

found  myself  objecting  to  many  things,  but  in  the  end  all  objections 
were  swept  away  and  I saw  myself  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  etc.,  etc.” 
Since  then  a friend  of  his  said  his  life  had  been  transformed. 

The  brightest  student  in  the  college,  due  to  graduate  his  year,  said : 
“Before  these  meetings  I had  decided  to  go  into  politics  and  drop 
preaching,  but  these  days  the  Spirit  of  God  has  searched  me  through 
and  through,  and  now,  if  I starve,  I will  preach  the  Gospel  all  my 
days.”  Not  to  be  tedious,  I may  say  that  the  trend  of  all  the  testi- 
monies was  thus.  Before  these  meetings  we  looked  forward  to  preach- 
ing as  a well-nigh  hopeless  task  but  now  we  believe  that  all  things 
are  possible  to  men  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  relying  on  His 
word.  The  harvest  is  plenteous  and  the  labourers  are  few,  and  this 
criticism  of  the  Word  of  God  is  unfitting  the  reapers  who  do  come 
out  to  the  harvest  field. 

These  are  the  words  of  another  leading-  missionary,  writ- 
ing to  a friend  of  mine  in  America  : 

Dr.  Thomas  has  doubtless  told  you  something  of  the  effects  of  such 
destructive  propaganda,  but  it  might  be  well  to  give  in  addition  an 
extract  from  a recent  letter  of  Dr.  Fitch’s  to  our  New  York  Secre- 
taries. “I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  need  of  guarding 
the  purity  of  the  faith  on  the  mission  field  ought  to  be  shown.  Time 
forbids  more  than  the  mentioning  of  an  instance  or  two.  Dr.  Tewks- 
bury of  the  China  Sunday  School  Union,  reported  that  he  picked  up  a 
student’s  lecture  notes  in  a certain  large  mission  school  and  found  in  it 
that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  divided  into  three  classes.  Of  the 
first  it  was  said : ‘These  miracles  are  without  historical  foundation’ ; 
of  the  second : ‘These  miracles  are  doubtful’ ; of  the  third : ‘These 
miracles  may  be  accepted  as  genuine.’  ” 

At  the  Pei-tai-ho  Summer  Conference  in  1920,  Rev.  Ting  Li  Mei,  the 
man  noted  all  over  China  for  his  evangelistic  zeal,  said  to  some  of  his 
old  Shantung  schoolmates  and  friends  that  he  was  greatly  troubled 
about  his  duty.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  should  continue  longer 
where  he  was  or  not,  for  in  the  Summer  and  other  conferences  in 
which  he  was  assisting  there  were  men  who  taught  that  Jesus  was 
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only  a man,  and  that  the  whole  point  of  His  life  lay  in  His  example. 
I have  in  my  possession  reports  of  such  a summer  conference  which 
show  that  such  things  have  been  said.  This  shows  why  throughout 
China  such  a strong  purpose  is  being  aroused  to  prevent  all  the  theo- 
logical schools  being  organized  on  the  basis  of  liberal  theology.7 

That  this  trouble  is  by  no  means  recent  in  China  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  extract  from  a missionary  who 
has  been  in  China  for  some  years : 

Years  ago  I deeply  felt  that  such  a division  amongst  missionaries 
as  pointed  out  by  you  was  bound  to  come.  I attended  the  last  Centen- 
ary Conference  at  Shanghai,  1907,  and  since  then  I have  had  increased 
conviction  that  those  who  stand  for  “the  faith  once  for  all  delivered” 
one  day  will  have  to  oppose  the  ever-increasing  body  of  modern 
missionaries  who  are  propagating  a twentieth  century  Gospel.  Those 
who  stand  for  the  historic  faith  of  evangelical  Christianity  will  have 
my  hearty  sympathy  and  energetic  support  as  soon  as  I have  returned 
to  China. 

The  same  serious  condition  of  things  is  implied  in  a recent 
circular  letter  from  a well-known  medical  missionary,  Dr. 
Duncan  Main  of  Hangchow,  who  writes  as  follows : 

In  these  days  of  so  much  talk  about  social  service,  reconstruction 
methods,  this  and  that  reform,  swollenheadism,  Bolshevik  ideas,  Budd- 
histic principles,  Confucian  ethics,  we  have  to  beware  of  Satan  coming 
in  among  us  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  we  must  be  able  to  recognize 
the  symptoms  and  diagnose  the  trouble,  and  more  and  more  consider 
the  Lord  Jesus  lest  we  become  distracted  and  sluggish  and  lose  our 
powers  of  resistance,  and  so  become  inadequate  to  the  task  we  have 
been  sent  out  to  do,  and  slack  in  contending  earnestly  for  “the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.”  It  is  good  for  us  not  to  forget 
to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  whole  Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God, 
and  the  ultimate  source  of  authority  for  Christian  faith  and  practice. 
Unless  the  Bible  is  believed  to  be  the  Revelation  of  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  is  proclaimed  as  the  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  missions  can- 
not possibly  receive  the  blessing  of  God.  They  may  be  civilizing 
agencies  but  the  war  has  proved  to  us  that  civilization  without  God 
may  very  easily  be  a curse  instead  of  a blessing.8 


7 I refrain  from  giving  the  names  of  these  writers,  because,  though 
the  letters  are  not  marked  private,  I have  not  asked  permission  to  quote 
their  words.  But  I have  no  doubt  I could  obtain  this  sanction  if  the 
truth  of  their  words  should  be  challenged. 

8 From  one  of  his  recent  weekly  circular  letters  sent  to  friends  and 
helpers. 
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Last  Spring  a letter  came  to  a friend  of  mine  from  a 
leading  missionary  in  China  telling  him  of  a professor  of 
Nanking  University  who  gave  an  address  at  the  community 
service  held  for  the  missionaries.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
another  missionary  got  up  and  protested  against  the  Bible 
being  thus  “torn  to  pieces.” 

Not  so  long  ago  some  American  women  connected  with 
certain  mission  boards  were  over  in  China,  and  they  pro- 
posed that  the  word  “evangelist”  should  be  dropped,  be- 
cause, they  said,  in  America  it  was  associated  with  men  like 
Moody,  Torrey  and  Chapman;  and  they  proposed  that  the 
term  “social  evangelist”  be  used  instead.  A Chinese  mis- 
sionary pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  this  because  the 
word  “social”  in  Chinese  has  an  entirely  different  connota- 
tion. They  also  urged  that  workers  in  China  should  take 
care  not  to  upset  the  faith  of  young  girls  by  teaching  them 
about  hell,  which,  these  ladies  said,  was  not  believed  in  in 
America ! ! 

The  trouble  has  gone  in  some  cases  far  beyond  mere  con- 
cession. Two  proposals  had  already  been  made  before  last 
summer,  to  translate  into  Chinese  that  deplorable  book,  The 
Shorter  Bible,  and  although  up  to  the  present  these  efforts 
have  been  frustrated,  many  missionaries  fear  that  fresh  at- 
tempts will  be  made  in  the  near  future  and  will  be  success- 
ful. 

When  I tried  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  critical  teach- 
ing which  I observed  in  almost  every  one  of  the  twelve  dif- 
ferent places  I visited  and  among  missionaries  of  practically 
all  the  denominations.  I was  told  that  it  was  largely 
due  to  the  kind  of  men  sent  out  from  some  American  sem- 
inaries. One  missionary  who  several  years  ago  went  to 
one  of  these  institutions  heard  so  much  that  was  objec- 
tionable that,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
to  a rescue  mission  to  “work  it  off.” 

One  instance  of  the  way  some  speak  and  teach  was  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  Gillies,  of  Shansi  at  a meeting  of  the  English 
Bible  League,  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1920: 
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Just  before  I left  China  I went  to  a social  meeting  of  the  mis- 
sionaries of  Shanghai.  The  night  on  which  I was  there  the  Society 
had  invited  the  leading  Zionist,  a prominent  Jewish  citizen  of  Shanghai, 
to  tell  to  the  missionary  community  his  ideas  about  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine.  It  was  very  grand  to  hear  that  devout  man  citing 
the  prophets  as  he  spoke  with  such  enthusiam  and  patriotism  of  the 
speedy  fulfillment  of  many  of  these  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
After  he  had  finished  there  was  discussion,  and  one’s  heart  was  sad- 
dened to  hear  one  missionary  after  another  stand  up  and  either  ridicule 
or  ignore  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  having  a future 
fulfillment,  and  to  realize  that  only  a small  proportion  of  that  repre- 
sentative gathering  held  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible.9 

One  regrettable  feature  is  that  missionaries  have  been 
told,  as  young  people  are  often  given  the  impression  at  home, 
that  all  scholarship  is  on  the  critical  side,  and  that  no  scholar 
worthy  of  the  name  takes  the  conservative  view.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  heard  this  so  often  that  they  have  apparently 
almost  come  to  believe  it.  Were  it  not  so  serious  it  would 
be  a reminder  of  the  word  of  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, who  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  “What  I tell  you 
three  times  is  true.”  But  mere  reiteration  can  not  make  a 
thing  true. 

When  I showed  in  some  of  my  addresses  that  there  is 
not  a little  to  be  said  for  conservative  scholarship  I was 
charged  with  “dividing  the  missionaries,”  though  the  real 
division  had  been  caused  by  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
and  erroneous  critical  teaching.  So  long  as  conservatives 
are  silent  there  is  “union,”  and  meanwhile  the  other  side 
propagate  their  views.  But  when  conservatives  speak  out 
they  are  “divisive.” 

One  missionary  said  she  would  rather  send  her  girls* 
to  a non-Christian  school  than  to  some  of  the  so-called 
Christian  schools  in  China,  and  another  wrote  to  a friend 
asking  earnest  prayer  for  her  girls  as  they  went  from  the 
interior  to  a missionary  educational  institution.  The  mis- 
sionary added  that  she  would  just  as  soon  let  her  girls  go  to 
America  with  all  the  risks  attending  that  step. 

This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  existing  conditions. 


9 Bible  League  Quarterly,  July,  1920. 
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One  of  the  missionaries  gave  me  a copy  of  “a  paper  pre- 
pared by  a young  lady  volunteer  for  China”  which  he  had 
printed  for  private  use  because  he  regarded  it,  I believe 
rightly,  as  being  “a  fair  sample  of  the  training  the  many 
volunteers  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  are 
receiving  during  their  preparation  for  foreign  fields.”  He 
introduced  the  “paper"  which  is  here  reproduced  in  full, 
with  the  following  brief  explanation:  “The  expression 

‘categories  of  thought’  is  used  several  times  in  this  paper, 
and  a few  instances  of  contrast  between  Biblical  categories 
of  thought  and  modern  categories  of  thought  are  given  so 
that  there  may  be  a clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
words” : 


Contrasting  Categories  of  Thought 


Biblical 

1.  The  earth  was  thought  of  as 
being  flat,  and  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  which  was  so 
small  that  it  could  be  measured 
in  all  directions. 

2.  Sickness  was  thought  of  as  be- 
ing caused  by  spirits  and  de- 
mons. 

3.  In  regard  to  apocalyptic  hopes, 
there  was  pessimism  about  the 
present,  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  future,  coming  soon  and 
suddenly. 

4.  Belief  in  miracle  as  a violation 
of  a fixed  system  or  as  the 
work  of  a superhuman  king. 


Modern 

1.  The  earth  is  thought  of  as 
spherical,  as  revolving  about 
the  sun,  a part  of  the  universe, 
unthinkably  large. 

2.  Sickness  is  thought  of  as  being 
caused  by  germs,  mainly. 

3.  Apocalyptic  hopes  look  to  a 
gradual  progress  of  the  divine 
growing  out  in  man.  Faith  in 
God  is  necessary  that  the  cul- 
mination may  be  hopeful. 

4.  Belief  in  law.  So-called  mir- 
acles of  today  are  God’s  use 
of  law-abiding  forces  to  work 
out  in  ways  surprising  to  us 
His  will  for  our  lives. 


I 

Present  Attitudes  Causing  a Problem 
(a)  Among  missionaries. 

1.  The  majority  of  missionaries  live  partly  in  modern  and  partly 
in  Biblical  categories  of  thought,  and  teach  literal  belief  in  Bible 
as  based  on  categories. 

2.  The  majority  of  missionaries  are  intolerant  of  higher  crit- 
icism and  of  the  teaching  of  modern  views  for  fear  of  faith 
being  destroyed. 

3.  The  minority  of  missionaries  live  in  modern  categories  of 
thought  and  change  emphasis  from  literal  belief  in  Bible  based 
on  the  old  categories  to  vital  teachings  based  on  modern 
categories. 
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( b ) Among  Chinese. 

1.  The  majority  of  Chinese  Christians  live  in  Biblical  categories 
of  thought  and  teach  literal  belief  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  majority  of  Chinese  Christians  are  ignorant  of  higher 

criticism  and  modern  categories. 

3.  The  minority  of  Chinese  Christians  live  in  modern  categories 
of  thought  and  change  emphasis  from  literal  belief  in  the  Bible 
to  vital  teachings. 

4.  Chinese  students  and  some  Chinese  churches  are  gaining  a 

growing  knowledge  of  science,  which  means  that  they  will  live 
in  changed  categories  of  thought. 

5.  Chinese  students  returned  from  study  in  America  have  a know- 
ledge of  the  situation  there  and  they  are  alive  to  the  problem. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Is  this  description  of  attitudes  true  in  all  parts  of  China? 

2.  Is  the  liberal  question  an  educational  one  or  not? 

3.  Must  the  East  go  through  the  same  experiences  as  the  West, 

or  is  it  possible  to  attempt  a change  of  emphasis  now,  so  that 

unfortunate  experiences  may  be  avoided? 

4.  What  are  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  teaching  liberal  views 
and  of  changing  emphasis? 

II. 

Suggested  Solution  of  the  Problem  through 
Religious  Education 

(а)  Study  of  portions  of  the  Bible  with 

1.  Emphasis  on  content  and  message  and  human  experience  com- 
mon to  all  ages  rather  than  on  form  or  terms  in  which  the 
experience  is  recorded. 

2.  Emphasis  on  the  deeds  of  characters  in  the  Bible  rather  than 
on  showing  how  they  exemplify  a virtue.  This  is  sounder 
pedagogy ; goodness  in  general  not  sufficient ; must  always  be 
expressed  in  deeds.  So  a study  of  deeds  is  more  satisfactory 
and  more  easily  understood  by  children. 

(б)  Study  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  as  shown  by 

1.  History  of  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Life  of  Hebrews  in  contrast  with  that  of  other  nations. 

3.  Writings  of  the  Hebrews  in  contrast  with  writings  of  other 
nations. 

(c)  Study  of  the  history  of  records — how  the  Bible  came  to  be. 

(4)  Study  of  the  uses  of  the  Bible  in  past  centuries:  (1)  Among 
Hebrews,  (2)  among  Christians. 

( e ) Study  of  contrasting  categories  of  thought  between  Biblical  times 
and  the  present  time. 

(/)  Study  of  the  whole  Bible,  emphasizing  roadways  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  showing  the  growing  thought  in  regard  to  ideas  of 
God,  of  righteousness,  of  worship,  of  sin,  of  faith,  of  prayer,  etc. 
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( g ) Study  of  the  Christian  religion  as  best  meeting  the  needs  of  man, 

and  as  being  the  foundation  of  democratic  ideals. 

( h ) Study  of  how  to  pass  on  our  religious  inheritance  to  the  children. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Would  it  be  possible  or  advisable  for  missionaries  to  follow 
any  such  course,  in  their  private  study  of  the  Bible,  without  a 
teacher  ? 

2.  Would  there  be  a deeper  reverence  for  the  Bible  if  faith  and 
intellect  could  both  approve  the  truths  found  there? 

3.  In  America,  where  the  problem  has  been  present  a longer  time, 
many  are  turning  away  from  the  Bible  entirely.  Should  the 
church  seek  for  liberal  teachers  to  rebuild  the  values  of  the 
Bible  for  them,  or  should  it  let  them  go? 

4.  Will  the  church  be  ready,  if  this  situation  should  some  day 
come  to  China?  What  can  the  church  do  to  get  ready? 

5.  How  to  avoid  mere  intellectualism  and  lack  of  fervor  which  too 
frequently  accompany  liberal  views? 
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To  say  nothing  of  the  point  of  view  here  adopted,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  bibliography  is  almost  wholly  one-sided. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  tendency  is  recorded  in 
The  Religious  Herald  of  September  30,  1920,  a Baptist 
paper  published  at  Richmond,  Va.  A young  man,  a gradu- 
ate of  a Baptist  college  and  of  a Baptist  theological  sem- 
inary, was  among  those  under  examination.  One  of  the 
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examiners  said  to  him : “You  are  offering  to  go  among  a 

heathen  people  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  What  do 
you  think  of  Him?  Is  He  Divine?”  Without  a moment’s 
hesitation  the  young  candidate  for  the  foreign  field 
answered:  “He  is  Divine  just  as  you  and  I are  Divine,  no 

more,  no  less.”  A lively  discussion  followed  and  there  was 
outspoken  opposition  to  the  appointment,  but  the  majority  of 
the  examining  committee  voted  to  send  him. 

To  the  same  effect  a missionary  in  China  writes  home: 
“It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  know  and  hear  what  is  being 
taught  in  our  schools  in  China.  One  of  the  teachers  in 
the  theological  department  of  the  university  disputed  the 
deity  of  Christ  and — what  naturally  follows  or  goes  with  it 
— the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  and  he  is  only  one  of 
many.” 

One  thing  has  greatly  surprised  me  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  In  several  quarters  the  impression  has  been 
given  that  my  criticism  of  missions  is  something  new,  a 
revelation  of  a condition  of  things  that  did  not  exist  before 
last  year.  But  the  reverse  is  the  fact  as  I can  easily  prove. 
In  the  May  number  of  The  Moody  Bible  Institute  Monthly 
the  Editor  remarked  that  he  could  not  see  why  I should  be 
criticised,  because  I have  “said  nothing  which  has  not  been 
common  report  in  this  country  for  a decade  at  least.” 

Another  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  seen  in  the  reso- 
lution that  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  series  of  three 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  League  in 
London  in  June,  1920,  that  date  being,  of  course,  before  I 
had  even  landed  in  China.  These  meetings  of  the  English 
League  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing  “great  con- 
cern as  to  the  bearing  of  Destructive  Criticism  of  the  Bible 
on  Missionary  Work.”  This  is  the  resolution : 

RESOLVED — That  this  interdenominational  gathering  of  Christians, 
moved  to  deep  concern  as  to  the  bearing  of  Destructive  Criticism  of 
the  Bible  on  Missionary  Work,  and  praying  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
may  run  and  be  glorified  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  earnestly  begs  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  and  especially  the  Candidates’  Committees  of  these 
Societies,  to  exercise  constant  watchfulness  against  the  sending  forth 
as  Missionaries  of  any  who  deny  or  doubt  that  every  writing  of  the 
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Old  and  New  Testaments  is  God-breathed,  through  men  who  spake 
from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.10 

In  a book  entitled  Missionary  Joys  in  Japan,  by  Paget 
Wilkes,  an  Oxford  graduate  who  has  been  over  twenty  years 
in  Japan,  the  last  chapter  is  entitled  “Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Mission  Field.”  The  book  was  published  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  and  as  far  back  as  1914  I received  a letter 
enclosing  a booklet  containing  the  last  chapter  of  Mr. 
Wilkes’  book  and  inviting  me  to  get  it  distributed  among 
Christian  students.  The  writer  remarked  that  “we  think 
the  sad  facts  may  touch  a true  Christian  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  led  on  these  lines.”  Although  Mr.  Wilkes’ 
book  necessarily  refers  to  Japan,  his  words  have  a very 
definite  application  to  China,  and  I cannot  do  better  than 
give  a quotation,  even  though  it  is  somewhat  lengthy,  from 
this  book. 

For  sixteen  years  I have  been  labouring  in  this  country,  and  have 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles,  in  all  directions,  met  missionaries 
of  all  denominations,  seen  all  kinds  of  work,  mixed  with  Christians 
of  all  classes  and  persuasions,  and  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  any 
individual  or  any  body  of  Christians  brought  nearer  to  Christ,  and 
made  more  earnest  or  intelligent  workers  in  His  Kingdom,  through 
the  influence  of  Modern  Criticism.  I have,  on  the  contrary,  seen  and 
heard  of  many  bewildered,  deceived  and  spiritually  ruined  thereby.  It 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  most  earnest  workers  that 
wherever  it  comes  it  brings  blight  and  paralysis  into  the  churches. 
The  present  condition  of  weakness  and  lack  of  evangelistic  zeal  and 
devotion  can  unquestionably  be  traced  in  some  large  degree  to  its 
desolating  influences. 

In  conclusion,  I might  add  that  in  my  judgment  the  more  moderate 
school  of  Criticism  is  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two — for  inasmuch 
as  a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing,  the  less  extreme  views  lack, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  foundation  of  real  solid  thinking  and  tend  to 
divert  the  mind  from  the  problems  concerned  and  the  real  issues  at 
stake ; and  so,  while  satisfying  it  with  supposed  solutions  of  mere 
surface  and  textual  difficulties,  rather  hide  the  evil  of  that  modern 
apostasy  which  denies  that  there  is  any  qualitative  distinction  between 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 

It  is  not  long  before  the  honest  and  more  thoughtful  mind,  finding  it- 
self dissatisfied  with  a mere  superficial  explanation  of  things,  makes 
its  way  into  the  deeper  jungle  of  Destructive  Criticism,  there  to  Jose, 
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and  in  some  cases  forever,  all  its  confidence  in  God  and  His  salvation. 

The  only  hope  is  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  spiritual 
laity  of  our  home  countries,  who  give  so  liberally  to  the  support  of 
God’s  work  in  heathen  lands,  will  make  a strict  and  searching  inquiry 
as  to  what  is  being  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel, 
and  yet  which  is,  alas,  in  some  cases  so  far  removed  from  its  spirit 
and  its  truth. 

Since  the  preparation  of  this  article  Mr.  D.  E.  Hoste, 
Director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  has  written  giving 
his  reasons  for  joining  the  Bible  Union  of  China,  and  this 
testimony  coming  from  so  careful,  able  and  balanced  an 
authority  not  only  carries  deserved  weight,  but  conclusively 
proves  my  contentions  as  to  the  fact  and  serious  conse- 
quences of  Modernism  in  China. 

In  a recent  number  of  The  Missionary 1 Review  of  the 
World  a significant  incident  was  told  as  to  the  kind  of  mis- 
sionaries needed  in  China : 

Three  Chinese  Christian  leaders  were  talking  with  the  Rev.  George 
T.  Scott,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.  They  were  Mr.  David  Yui,  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association,  Rev.  Chung  Ching  Yi,  Secretary  of  the 
“China  for  Christ  Movement,”  and  Mr.  Fong  Sec,  head  of  the  Com- 
mercial Press  of  Shanghai. 

“What  kind  of  missionaries  does  China  need?”  asked  Mr.  Scott. 
The  three  leaders  thought  a moment  and  then  replied  emphatically: 

“A  missionary  to  China  must  have  a deep  conviction  on  Christian 
fundamentals.. . No  foreigner  can  min  us  to  a belief  in  what  he  only 
half  believes.” 

I have  felt  it  necessary  to  criticise  much  that  I saw  and 
heard  in  China,  but  in  spite  of  everything  I have  three 
strong  grounds  for  hope.  The  first  is  the  fact  that,  as  far 
as  the  older  generation  is  concerned,  the  Chinese  take  the 
Bible  as  they  find  it  and  accept  it  simply  and  beautifully  as 
it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God.  They  believe  that  Scripture 
says  what  it  means  and  means  what  it  says.  The  result  is 
that  they  are  usually  without  the  difficulties  which  we  in 
the  Occident  sometimes  feel,  although  my  experience  of 
answering  their  questions  showed  how  alert  the  Chinese 
mind  is.  But  it  is  a great  thing,  and  one  that  will  take 
criticism  some  time  to  set  aside,  that  most  of  the  older 
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Chinese  Christians  regard  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative 
and  inspired  Word  of  God.  The  peril  is  to  the  younger 
generation. 

Another  ground  for  hope  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Higher 
Critical  teaching  does  not  produce  spiritual  results  in  China 
any  more  than  it  does  here.  As  an  English  evangelist  once 
said,  “German  theology  is  no  use  in  a revival.”  Here  is 
one  instance  in  proof  that  Modernism  is  really  sterile.  It 
was  told  at  a meeting  in  London  of  the  English  Bible 
League,  and  I reproduce  it  from  the  magazine : 

In  the  province  of  Shansi,  in  China,  there  is  a Bible  training  school. 
The  students  heard  that  Dr.  Hastings’  Bible  Dictionary  was  being 
translated  into  Chinese.  So  eager  were  they  to  get  all  the  help  they 
could  in  Bible  study  that  they  saved  up  their  money  to  buy  it  as  soon 
as  it  was  out.  The  books  arrived,  the  students  received  their  sets  of 
volumes  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  went  to  their  rooms  to 
study  their  new  possessions  and  to  hunt  up  various  subjects  on  which 
they  wanted  light.  The  next  day  the  missionary  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty.  The  men  came  to  him  and  said,  “The  Bible  says  so  and  so, 
the  Dictionary  says  differently.  What  are  we  to  do?”  The  missionary 
offered  to  buy  back  the  volumes  at  half  price,  and  together  they  would 
burn  the  lot.  It  was  a touching  sight  to  see  those  young  Chinamen 
handing  in  the  volumes  to  be  burned,  for  a nice  looking  book  is  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a Chinaman  l11 

I rejoice  to  know  that  the  late  Professor  James  Orr’s 
International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia  is  being  adapted 
for  Chinese  use. 

But  my  greatest  ground  for  hope  lies  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bible  Union  of  China,  particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  given. 

And  now  I want  to  make  three  suggestions.  The  first  is 
that  people  at  home  should  be  informed  regarding  all  that 
is  going  on  in  China.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I am  telling 
my  experiences.  Similarly,  Mr.  Rankin,  the  American 
lawyer  to  whom  I referred  above,  has  felt  it  his  duty  by 
speech  and  pen  to  inform  the  laymen  of  his  denomination 
to  what  lengths  the  Higher  Critical  trouble  has  gone. 

The  next  suggestion  I make  is  that  everyone  should  do 
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what  is  possible  to  influence  the  foreign  missionary  boards 
of  the  denominations  to  send  out  only  the  right  men.  One 
missionary  told  me  how  sad  and  unsatisfactory  had  been 
his  experience  as  one  of  only  two  men  at  a station,  the 
other  being  an  exponent  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  There 
was  and  could  be  no  fellowship  and  no  real  cooperation  be- 
tween them.  If  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman’s  suggestion  is 
impossible, — that  of  recalling  from  the  field  all  the  mission- 
aries who  have  ceased  to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  authoritative, 
— at  least  the  missionary  boards,  or  whatever  church  author- 
ity has  this  jurisdiction,  should  prevent  any  more  such  from 
going  out.  Since  my  return  I have  read  of  Home  Com- 
mittees passing  two  men  who  did  not  believe,  one  in  the 
Virgin  Birth,  and  the  other  in  the  unique  Deity  of  Christ. 
And  I wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  it  is  no  mere 
question  of  whether  a majority  or  a minority  of  missionaries 
hold  the  views  which  the  evangelical  Christian  church  re- 
gards as  wrong.  The  matter  is  far  more  serious;  for  the 
issue  is  as  to  why  any  missionary  at  all  holding  the  critical 
views  of  the  Bible  should  be  sent  to  the  foreign  field. 

My  third  suggestion  is  that  we  do  our  best  to  provide 
missionaries  with  the  best  books  on  the  conservative  side. 
I found  that  several  books,  well-known  in  home  lands,  were 
absolutely  unknown  there,  and  I mentioned  several  of  these 
to  one  of  the  leading  workers  engaged  in  translational  work. 
Missionaries  are  often  not  able  to  buy  works,  even  if  they 
know  them,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  books  when  pur- 
chased in  China.  People  of  means  could  not  do  anything 
better  with  their  money  than  to  provide  these  noble  workers 
with  books  of  the  right  sort  which  fortify  mind  and  heart. 

In  an  article  on  “The  Future  of  Religion  in  China,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January  last,  the 
writer,  a missionary  whom  I met  in  Shanghai,  says  that 
the  missionaries  have  gone  out  to  China  very  largely  to 
vindicate  Western  civilization,  and  that  their  task  is  nearer 
accomplishment  than  most  of  them  realize.  This  is  inter- 
esting, but  it  is  not  true;  and  I could  not  have  a better 
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proof  of  the  weakness  of  a good  deal  of  Chinese  missionary 
work  than  that  article.  Our  sound  missionaries  have  gone 
to  China  to  proclaim  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  a crucified, 
risen  and  personal  Saviour  from  sin,  and  not  to  vindicate 
any  civilization.  There  is  much  in  Western  civilization 
which,  because  it  is  not  Christian,  is  not  worth  vindication, 
and  that  missionary  writer’s  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
missionary  work  is  not  only  inadequate  but  wrong.  Chris- 
tianity is  Christ,  and  civilization  is  not  necessarily  Christian- 
ity. Christianity  means  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  means 
redemption  from  sin;  and  it  behooves  those  at  home  and 
those  abroad  to  seek  to  proclaim  by  lip  and  life  the  message 
of  that  Gospel  as  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth.” 

Philadelphia s,  Pa.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas- 
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The  Disease  and  Remedy  of  Sin.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Macintosh  Mackay, 
B.D.,  Sherbrooke  Church,  Glasgow ; Formerly  Euing  Fellow  in 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow;  Author  of  “Bible  Types 
of  Modern  Men,”  “Words  of  This  Life,”  etc.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Pp.  xii,  308. 

Sin  is  a disease.  Holiness  is  spiritual  health,  with  the  end  eternal 
life.  Man  by  inheritance  finds  himself  enfeebled  by  spiritual  anaemia, 
and  so  becomes  the  easy  prey  of  the  infectious  germ  of  temptation 
from  within  or  the  contagion  of  evil  example  from  without.  Sin 
may  take  the  form  of  a morbid  growth  and  spiritual  amputation  be- 
comes necessary.  Child  training  is  preventive  medicine.  Backsliding  is 
spiritual  relapse  and  the  successful  struggle  with  temptation  is  spiritual 
convalescence.  Christ  is  the  Great  Physician  and  Christianity  is  the 
balm  in  Gilead  which  can  heal  the  sin-sick  soul.  Holiness  is  spiritual 
immunity  due  to  the  inoculation  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  Divine. 

Giving  a list  of  some  55  passages  in  Scripture  in  which  sin  is  treated 
as  a disease  and  salvation  as  life,  Mr.  Mackay,  who  was  at  one  time 
a student  of  theology  and  of  medicine  simultaneously,  believes  that 
the  study  of  sin  and  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  health  from  a medical 
standpoint  will  be  fruitful  for  religion ; and  the  present  volume,  which 
he  describes  as  “an  Essay  in  the  Psychology  of  Sin  and  Salvation 
from  a medicinal  standpoint,”  is  an  acute  diagnosis  of  the  sins  which 
flesh  and  spirit  are  heir  to,  a useful  handbook  for  the  religious  worker, 
and  a worth-while  addition  to  the  literature  of  religious  psychology. 

The  discussion  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts : Sin  and  the 

Remedy  for  Sin.  Meeting  the  objection  that  disease  is  a passive  thing, 
while  sin  is  voluntary,  Mr.  Mackay  admits  that  the  analogy  is  not 
perfect,  it  is  only  one  of  attitude ; but  he  insists  that  in  the  Pauline 
view  man  is  already  in  the  grasp  of  a sort  of  spiritual  paralysis.  An 
excellent  tabular  analysis  of  spiritual  diseases  (p.  48)  forms  the  basis 
of  an  illuminating  discussion  of  particular  sins  in  the  three  spheres 
of  the  bodily  appetites,  the  mental  affections  and  the  religious  faculty. 
It  might  be  profitable  for  the  reader  to  study  Mr.  Mackay’s  table 
with  the  view  of  locating  the  peculiar  temptations  or  besetting  sins  to 
which  he  is  subject.  The  author  does  not  minimize  the  sinfulness  of 
sin,  but  he  confessedly  enters  the  field  of  speculation  when  he  ex- 
presses the  hope  of  probation  for  some  after  death,  and  the  belief  in 
annihilation,  sooner  or  later  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked. 
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The  remedy  for  sin  is  the  Cross,  but  there  are  three  aspects  in  which 
the  Cross  may  be  said  to  have  remedial  virtue.  First,  the  spectacle  of 
suffering  and  pity  for  the  Sufferer  can  themselves  have  refining  power; 
then  the  Cross  exhibits  and  commends  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice ; 
but  the  third  and  deepest  appeal  of  the  Cross  is  the  appeal  to  the 
conscience.  “The  blood  of  Christ  shall  cleanse  your  conscience.”  The 
saints  of  all  ages,  we  read,  “saw  in  that  Cross  the  divine  sacrifice  to 
God  Himself  for  the  sins  of  those  He  sought  to  save.  They  saw  in 
Christ  crucified  the  Lamb  of  God  on  whom  was  laid  their  iniquity. 
They  realized  that  by  His  stripes  they  were  healed  because  on  Him  was 
laid  the  iniquity  of  them  all.  In  other  words,  they  accepted  the  ex- 
planation written  by  Paul  and  Peter  and  John,  written  broad  and  deep 
across  all  their  letters,  that  ‘Him  who  knew  no  sin,  He  made  to  be 
sin  on  their  behalf ; that  we  might  become  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him.’  ” Mr.  Mackay  expresses  great  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of 
Ritschl,  but  he  is  free  to  say,  as  a candid  student  of  sin  and  its  remedy, 
that  those  who  reject  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  stated  above  are  in- 
volved in  difficulty.  “They  have  against  them  not  only  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  experience  of  the  saints  in  every 
age”  (p.  188).  Christian  Science  is  called  a travesty  on  Christianity 
because  it  has  no  Man  of  Sorrows.  “It  eviscerates  the  Gospel  of  its 
central  symbol — the  Cross.” 

The  picture  implied  in  the  great  word  of  the  Gospel,  “God  so  loved 
the  world,”  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  hospital  rather  than  the  law 
court,  but  the  judicial  aspect  of  salvation  is  not  neglected.  Faith  is 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  the  imitational  and  the  evangelical,  but  two 
great  religious  classics  show  that  these  are  not  contradictory.  “Thomas 
a Kempis  with  his  very  title  emphasizes  the  imitational  side  of  faith, 
but  he  never  thinks  of  denying  the  value  of  the  Cross  as  an  atonement 
in  the  fullest  evangelical  sense.  With  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim,  again,  the 
Cross  is  set  in  the  forefront  of  all.  But  none  the  less  does  Bunyan 
emphasize  the  need  of  following  Christ.  His  ‘Progress’  begins  in  a 
resting  and  ends  in  a following — Thomas  a Kempis  begins  in  a fol- 
lowing and  ends  in  a resting”  (pp.  127,  128). 

Mr.  Mackay’s  treatise  should  win  and  hold  its  place  in  the  literature 
of  religious  psychology.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
has  entered  into  the  secrets  of  the  devout  life,  he  has  had  clinical 
experience  in  the  care  and  cure  of  souls,  he  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
currents  of  modern  religious  thought  and  is  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  saints  and  mystics  and  heroes  of  the  faith. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

The  Truth  about  Christian  Science:  The  Founder  and  the  Faith.  By 
James  H.  Snowden.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  1920. 
Pp.  xii,  313.  $2.40  net. 

What  Christian  Science  Means  and  What  We  Can  Learn  from  It.  By 
James  M.  Campbell.  The  Abingdon  Press:  New  York,  Cincinnati. 
182  pages.  $1.25  net. 
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What  will  be  the  future  of  Christian  Science?  Both  of  our  authors 
ask  this  question  while  disclaiming  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Dr.  Snowden 
believes  that  disintegration  is  at  work,  that  there  will  be  further 
revolt  from  the  autocratic  government  set  up  by  Mrs.  Eddy,  that 
schismatic  movements  will  gain  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  that 
“the  more  error  and  absurdity  which  any  theory  tries  to  carry,  the  more 
certainly  will  it  break  down  and  go  to  pieces.’’  Dr.  Campbell  is 
more  cautious  and  suggests  that  Christian  Science  may  live  by  freeing 
itself  from  the  limitations  imposed  by  its  founder,  and  that  the  church 
as  a whole,  taking  a leaf  out  of  the  text-book  of  Christian  Science, 
must  exercise  the  ministry  of  healing  as  in  the  beginning.  Mark 
Twain  was  wrong  when  in  1899  he  prophesied  that  “in  America  in 
1920  there  will  be  ten  million  Christian  Scientists,  and  three  million  in 
Great  Britain” ; but  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  limit  of  its  growth  has 
been  reached.  So  long  as  a vigorous  propaganda  is  being  carried  on 
in  its  behalf  and  imposing  church  structures  continue  to  rise  in  our 
principal  cities,  Christian  Science  will  still  be  within  the  field  of 
polemical  discussion,  and  a funeral  discourse  on  its  demise  will  be 
premature. 

Dr.  Snowden  has  written  a compendious  treatise  covering  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Eddy,  the  origin  and  contents  of  her  text-book,  “Science 
and  Health,”  her  therapeutic  method,  the  teachings  of  Christian  Science 
and  its  form  of  organization,  and  the  secret  of  its  appeal  and  the  old 
truths  newly  emphasized.  The  author’s  name  is  a guarantee  of  a 
thorough  and  conscientious  treatment,  of  judicious  estimates  on  the 
points  involved,  and  of  a readable  and  polished  style.  Dr.  Snowden 
finds  that  Mrs.  Eddy’s  claim  to  divine  revelation  could  only  be  estab- 
lished by  “deliberate  untruth”  in  repudiating  her  debt  to  P.  P.  Quimby, 
which  she  had  earlier  in  her  career  freely  acknowledged.  He  is  se- 
vere on  her  “spiritual  interpretation”  repeated  in  the  church  services 
in  connection  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer:  “It  perverts  the  prayer  at  every 
point  and  is  an  exegetical  and  literary  outrage  which  justly  excites 
the  indignation  of  Christians  the  world  over.”  While  the  subject  is 
hackneyed  and  many  people  are  already  “fed  up”  on  Christian  Science, 
it  is  useful  to  have  a book  like  Dr.  Snowden’s  which  represents  a 
careful  and  up-to-date  survey  of  the  historical  data  and  a competent 
and  judicious  treatment  of  the  contents  and  tendencies  of  Christian 
Science  teaching. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  very  readable  and  suggestive  little  book  is  a sym- 
pathetic but  incisive  criticism  of  the  Christian  Science  system.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  believes,  it  has  transformed  many  lives  and  brought 
harmony  into  discordant  characters,  “thus  doing  its  share  to  make  the 
world  a better  place  to  live  in,”  yet  “it  sends  out  no  army  of  invasion 
into  the  city  slums,  nor  into  the  dark  places  of  heathendom ; it  takes 
no  active  part  in  the  purification  of  politics;  it  lags  behind  in  every 
philanthropic  movement.”  From  a social  point  of  view  it  is  a parasite, 
accepting  and  enjoying  the  advantages  coming  from  the  advance  of 
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science  and  sanitation,  while  by  denial  of  the  need  of  these  things 
it  is  breaking  down  the  protection  built  up  by  society  to  save  itself 
from  ruin.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  indictment  against  Christian 
Science  as  a religion  is  that  it  has  no  place  for  heroism ; it  sounds 
no  bugle  call  to  battle. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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Moses  and  the  Monuments.  Light  from  Archaeology  on  Pentateuchal 
Times.  The  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures,  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1919.  And  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch.  A New  Solu- 
tion by  Archaeological  Methods.  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Newburg  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and  Biblical 
Archaeology,  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  University  City,  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Oberlin,  Ohio : Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company. 

1920.  Pp.  xii,  278  and  xxi,  289,  8vo,  cloth.  $2.15  each,  postpaid. 

The  Stone  Lectures  held  the  attention  of  a large  audience  from  day 
to  day  in  the  chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  The 
lecturer  proposes  to  gather  light  that  shines  from  archaeology  and 
cast  it  upon  the  Pentateuch  in  order  that  we  may  read  the  marks 
which  indicate  whether  these  books  of  the  Bible  were  “made  in  the 
wilderness,”  “made  in  Palestine,”  “made  in  Babylonia,”  or  “made  in 
heaven.”  The  author  acknowledges  that  “not  every  dark  corner  of  this 
vast  field  of  investigation  is,  as  yet,  illuminated  by  the  results  of 
archaeological  investigation  and  discovery,  but  some  light  already 
shines  into  every  part  of  it.  Sometimes  the  light  is  only  a little  ray 
that  makes,  in  some  dark  corner,  no  more  than  a twilight  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  see  things  clearly.  We  will  keep  out  of  such  ‘twilight 
zones’  and  ‘walk  in  the  light,’  where  we  will  not  receive  vague  im- 
pressions, but  have  clear  vision.”  In  his  eager  pursuit  of  evidence  the 
author,  indeed,  sometimes  enters  the  twilight  zone,  but  even  there  he 
points  out  much  for  us  to  think  about  as  he  bids  us  look  at  possibilities. 
We  have  more  pleasure,  however,  under  his  guidance  when  in  the  zone 
of  light  and,  seeing  clearly,  are  able  unhesitatingly  to  accept  his  judg- 
ment of  what  is  probable  and  what  is  certain.  And  there  are  long 
stretches  that  lie  within  the  zone  of  light,  as  pages  124-132,  135-138, 
166-192. 

A compendium  of  these  lectures  is  given  in  chapter  vii,  pages  216- 
238,  of  The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch,  primarily  an  investigation  of 
the  laws  which  are  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  a study  which  has 
yielded  important  results,  establishing  the  fact  of  the  technical  use  of 
the  Hebrew  words  mishpat,  judicial  decision,  hok  and  hukkah,  statute, 
and  even  mitsvah,  commandment,  and  exhibiting  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
classes  of  laws  denoted  by  these  terms  has  its  own  literary  style. 
Critics  who  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  proof  offered  in  behalf 
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of  the  various  documentary  theories  advanced  concerning  the  literary 
history  of  the  Pentateuch  have  all  along  claimed  that  the  differences 
in  style  observable  in  Genesis  and  elsewhere  are  explained  by  the 
difference  of  subject-matter  and  do  not  require  the  assumption  of 
diverse  authorship,  since  genealogies,  laws,  statistics  are  naturally,  and 
almost  unconsciously,  presented  by  a writer  in  a different  literary 
form  from  the  description  of  awe-inspiring  events  or  thrilling  ad- 
venture. Here,  in  this  volume  by  Dr.  Kyle,  is  an  investigation  of  the 
legal  portions  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  The 
inquiry  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  laws  are  distributed  in 
the  Pentateuch  into  three  classes  and  a sub-class  by  names  that  describe 
their  origin  and  character,  and  each  class  is  marked  by  a peculiarity 
of  style  that  its  own  nature  determines.  This  being  so,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  diversity  of  author  for  the  several  codes.  In  the 
light  of  these  results  the  question  arises  anew,  and  is  debated,  whether 
the  theory  of  the  single  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch  is  not 
after  all  the  satisfactory  view  to  take  of  its  composition. 

The  study  is  a worthy  one,  but  unfortunately  the  book  lacks  good 
form.  It  is  vexatious  by  reason  of  excessive  repetitiousness ; the  use 
of  capital  letters  is  haphazard;  the  transliteration  of  Hebrew  words 
follows  no  rule,  and  is  at  times  quite  incorrect;  proper  names  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Obadiah,  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  Sheth,  Tamar,  are 
misspelled  (pages  205,  213,  246,  247),  and  in  the  Stone  Lectures  Abim- 
elech,  Shechem,  Jeroboam,  Havilah,  Potiphar,  Tamar  (pages  13,  24, 
39,  119,  153,  276).  This  is  harsh  criticism;  but  it  concerns  form,  not 
matter.  Perhaps  the  question  may  be  permitted:  Would  it  not  be 

better  to  use  the  word  ordinance,  rather  than  the  comprehensive  term 
statute,  as  the  translation  of  hok,  since  the  mishpatim  no  less  than  the 
hukkoth  are  statutes,  applying  the  principles  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  constitution  of  the  theocracy,  to  the  affairs  of  daily  civil 
life? 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Life  of  Today.  By  John  A.  Rice,  A.M., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Southern 
Methodist  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1920. 

i2mo;  pp.  xxxiii,  320. 

After  reading  the  book  carefully  several  times,  it  seems  to  us  that, 
if  Professor  Rice’s  interpretation  be  correct,  Aesop’s  Fables  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  Plato  and  Cicero,  might  afford  just  about  as  good 
material  for  meeting  the  wants  of  the  present  age  as  that  set  forth  in 
the  prophets  and  wisdom  literature  of  Israel.  Throughout  the  whole 
series  of  discussions,  the  example  and  authority  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  are  ignored.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  is  never  mentioned  as  the 
source  of  the  prophets’  message,  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
perience. The  prophets  are  compared  to  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  Winston  Churchill.  The  atonement  is  yet  to  be  defined  in 
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terms  of  democracy,  whatever  that  means.  Ingersoll’s  attack  on  God 
as  cruel  seems  to  be  justified  in  the  view  of  the  author  (pp.  xxvii,  140). 
Inspiration  in  the  historical  sense  is  denied  (xviii,  xxvii)  and  infalli- 
bility is  ridiculed. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  “scientific  spirit  has  routed  the  church.”  Mr. 
Wesley  is  condemned  for  thinking  that  we  had  as  well  give  up  the  Bible 
as  our  belief  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  witchcraft.  Since  Dr.  Rice 
does  not  cite  which  Wesley  says  this,  or  where  he  says  it,  we  can 
only  express  our  amazement  that  any  scholar  (!)  should  insinuate  that 
the  Bible  is  wrong  in  what  it  says  of  witchcraft.  The  Bible  says : 
“Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a witch  to  live”  (Ex.  xxii.  18).  The  Hebrew 
word  for  witch  employed  in  this  place  is  tnekashshepha,  i.e.,  one  who 
gives  a kesheph.  The  first  law  of  the  code  of  Hammurabi  declares  that 
anyone  accused  of  giving  a kishpu  (Heb.  kesheph)  should  be  cast  into 
the  water  and,  if  he  sank,  his  goods  should  be  given  to  the  accuser. 
Kishpu,  or  kesheph,  was  a synonym  of  imtu,  “poison.”  The  law  against 
the  witch  was  right.  Judges  and  interpreters  may  have  been  wrong  at 
times  in  deciding  that  this  or  that  person  was  a witch.  Humanum  est 
errare.  But  the  Bible  itself  was  right  in  condemning  to  death  anyone 
who  practiced  witchcraft,  i.e.,  poisoning. 

As  long  as  Dr.  Rice  soars  on  the  wings  of  eloquence  amid  the  re- 
gions of  conjecture,  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  scholarship  and  evi- 
dence. When,  however,  he  makes  a statement  for  which  the  evidence 
can  be  investigated,  he  reveals  a lamentable  ignorance  of  the  facts  in 
evidence.  Thus  he  says  that  the  style  and  language  of  Isaiah  xxiv- 
xxvii.  are  post-exilic  and  hence  he  dates  the  composition  of  this  pas- 
sage at  170  B.C.  Now,  the  proofs  of  lateness  in  the  language  of  a 
Biblical  document  are  either  the  foreign  words  embedded  in  it  or  its 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  Talmud.  But  this  particular  passage 
has  not  one  foreign  word  in  it.  Of  the  twelve  words  occurring  in  it 
which  are  found  only  five  times  or  under  in  the  Old  Testament,  only 
two  ( suk  “to  pour  out”  and  gir  “chalk”)  are  found  in  later  Hebrew 
literature;  and  neither  of  them  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  Syriac. 
(This  statement  is  based  upon  a complete  concordance  which  I have 
prepared  but  not  yet  published  of  all  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible 
occurring  five  times  or  under,  and  a comparison  in  the  case  of  each 
word  with  the  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac  of  Dalman’s  and  Brockel- 
mann’s  dictionaries.) 

Again,  when  Dr.  Rice  says  the  phrase  “God  of  Heaven”  is  post-exilic, 
how  does  he  reconcile  this  with  the  fact  that  it  is  found  twice  in  Gen. 
xxiv.  which  the  critics  assign  to  J.,  a document  which  Dr.  Rice  him- 
self dates  as  from  the  9th  or  8th  cty.  B.C.  Further,  he  objects  to  call- 
ing the  king  of  Assyria  by  the  title  “King  of  Nineveh,”  although  the 
kings  of  Israel  were  called  kings  of  Samaria  by  the  Assyrians.  He 
says  the  proper  title  for  Jonah  to  use  would  have  been  “the  great  king 
of  Assyria”;  but  this  particular  title  is  never  used  by  any  king  of 
Assyria.  (See  my  list  of  the  titles  of  the  Assyrian  kings  in  this  Re- 
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view  for  1904.)  He  says  further  that  the  psalm  in  Jonah  ii  was  com- 
posed of  sentences  taken  from  the  psalms  of  the  Psalter.  But,  as  is 
shown  in  my  articles  in  this  Review  for  1918  on  the  “Authenticity  of 
Jonah,”  some  of  these  psalms  were,  according  to  the  critical  school, 
to  which  Dr.  Rice  belongs,  not  written  till  the  2nd  century  B.C. ; where- 
as Dr.  Rice  puts  the  date  of  Jonah  at  400  B.C.  How  could  an  author 
writing  in  400  B.C.  have  used  a document  written  in  200  B.C.  ? 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  and  unfounded  statements  of  Pro- 
fessor Rice  is  that  the  “linguistic  peculiarities  of  Chronicles — Ezra — 
Nehemiah  (C-E-N)  everywhere  indicate  close  kinship  to  the  Priests’ 
Code”  (p.  145).  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  C-E-N 
has  at  least  30  words  derived  from  the  Persian;  P has  none.  C-E-N 
mentions  the  temple  ( SjTI ) 19  times;  P not  at  all.  C-E-N  speaks  77 
times  of  the  “House  of  Jehovah”  and  52  times  of  the  “House  of 
Elohim”;  P never  employs  either  term.  Of  the  124  words  occurring 
five  times  or  under  in  the  Old  Testament  that  are  found  also  in  C-E-N, 
only  11  are  found  in  P as  against  9 in  JE,  21  in  Sam. -Kings,  17  in 
Isaiah,  10  in  Ezek.,  5 in  Prov.,  6 in  Dan.,  and  6 in  Jer. ; and  one  or 
more  in  one  or  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  Ruth  and 
seven  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  64  words  of 
the  same  kind  occurring  in  P,  11  only  are  found  in  C-E-N,  while  12 
occur  also  in  Ezek.,  10  in  Isa.,  9 in  Jer.,  9 in  Sam. -Kings,  4 in  Dan., 
4 in  Jb.,  3 in  Prov.,  and  one  or  more  in  Ps.,  Joel,  Micah,  Hab.,  Mai., 
Job,  Esther,  Eccl.,  and  Lam. 

Besides,  C-E-N  has  about  20  Babylonian  words ; whereas,  outside  of 
Gen.  i.  it  is  doubtful  if  P has  any.  (See  my  article  on  “Babylon  and 
the  Bible”  in  this  Review  for  1903.)  And  lastly,  about  half  of  the 
narrative  portion  of  Ezra  is  in  Aramaic  and  words  of  Aramaic  origin 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  C-E-N ; whereas  it  is  impossible  to  show 
conclusively  that  P has  any  Aramaic  words.  Against  this  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  documents  the  opinions  and  assertions  of  “all  the  schol- 
ars” now  living  are  worthless.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  and  the 
critics  imagine  a vain  thing?  The  foreign  words  embodied  in  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.  documents  afford  a rock  of  defense  against  which 
all  the  waves  of  criticism  have  beaten  in  vain. 

Dr.  Rice  asserts  that  the  records  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  did 
not  please  the  priests  because  they  did  not  show  “a  continuous  picture 
of  priestly  ritual  in  force.  The  Chronicler  therefore  rewrote  the 
history  to  remedy  this  defect”  and  “presents  a distorted  picture  in  the 
interest  of  post-exilic  institutions”  (p.  45). 

In  answer  to  this,  one  may  admit,  that  the  writer  of  Chronicles  prob- 
ably did  intend  to  supply  the  omissions  of  his  predecessors.  Why  else 
should  he  have  written  his  work?  But  this  intention  of  the  Chronicler 
to  supplement  the  works  of  his  predecessors  does  not  show  that  his 
additions  are  false.  A few  years  ago  Scribner’s  History  of  the  United, 
States  was  published  in  five  volumes,  quarto,  containing  more  than 
three  thousand  pages,  with  fifty-three  double  column  pages  of  index, 
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with  more  than  five  thousand  references  to  more  than  three  thousand 
subjects.  The  subject  “Methodist”  does  not  occur  in  the  index;  nor 
Christian,  except  one  reference  to  the  Christian  Commission.  There 
are  18  references  to  Benedict  Arnold  and  93  to  General  Grant.  It  is  a 
political  history  and  it  sticks  to  its  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  before  me  a History  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  in  one  large  volume  of  nearly  800  pages.  It  scarcely  men- 
tions political  events  except  the  relation  of  some  of  the  covenanters 
to  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  that  of  1812,  and  their  stand  on 
slavery.  Nearly  600  pages  are  taken  up  with  the  origin  of  the  Cove- 
nanter institutions  and  with  genealogies  of  the  ministers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Is  one  of  these  histories  false?  No.  They  supple- 
ment each  other  and  are  both  derived  from  authentic  original  sources. 

The  first  two  parts  of  Schrader’s  Cuneiform  Library  give  more  than 
500  pages  of  historical  inscriptions.  They  throw  but  little  light  on 
the  religious  observances  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  New- 
Babylonian  Inscriptions  of  the  Babylonians  (see  Langdon-Zehnpfund’s 
Die  neubabylonische  Konigsinscriften ) in  their  more  than  200  pages 
have  only  a few  references  to  historical  events. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  king  of  Babylon,  was  published  about  2000 
B.C.  It  was  probably  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Babylon  to  the  end 
of  the  empire;  and,  possibly,  it  was  the  law  of  Assyria,  also.  But,  it 
is  never  mentioned  in  any  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  and  even  the  name  of  Hammurabi  is  scarcely  found  again 
for  nearly  1500  years  when  Nabonidus  thrice  mentions  him,  not  in 
connection  with  his  laws,  but  as  the  founder  of  the  temple  of  Ebarra. 
(Langdon-Zehnpfund,  238.  20,  250.  1,  244.  4.) 

Dr.  Rice  says  (p.  180)  that  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  “in- 
terpreted as  referring  to  Jesus  have  been  overworked.”  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  so-called  priestly  additions  of  Chronicles  to  the  narratives 
of  Samuel-Kings  and  the  omission  by  Samuel-Kings  of  references  to 
the  religious  cult  of  the  Hebrews,  have  likewise  been  overworked, 
when  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  historical  untrustworthiness  of 
Chronicles.  We  fail  to  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  additions  or  omissions 
has  in  itself  anything  to  do  with  the  veracity  of  either  document.  The 
author  of  Kings  appeals  to  his  sources ; the  author  of  Chronicles,  to 
his.  Has  any  scholar  the  right,  about  2500  years  after  the  documents 
were  written,  and  without  the  evidence  of  other  documents  to  support 
him,  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  the  author  of  Chronicles, — the  one  who 
above  all  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  appeals  to  older  sources 
in  confirmation  of  his  statements?  (For  a further  discussion  of  the 
attack  on  the  veracity  of  Chronicles,  see  my  articles  on  “Scientific 
Biblical  Criticism”  in  this  Review  for  1919.  For  a discussion  of  the 
argument  from  silence,  see  the  first  chapter  of  my  Studies  on  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  Putnams,  1916.) 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general  attitude,  Prof.  Rice 
puts  all  of  the  Psalms  in  the  times  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
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and  many  of  them  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  Although  asserting  that 
the  headings  are  “worthless,”  he  employs  them  as  the  basis  of  his 
claim  that  there  are  eleven  hymnals  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  period  immediately  after  the  Return  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  2nd  century.  He  holds,  also,  that  none  of  the  Psalms  are 
pre-exilic;  but  all  were  written,  or  at  least,  collected  for  the  service  of 
the  second  temple. 

All  of  these  assertions  are  made  with  so  much  assurance,  that  one 
who  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  being  put  in  the  “all  scholars”  class 
naturally  hesitates  to  question  so  much  allegedly  learned  authority. 
But  seeing  that  Mathew,  Mark,  and  Luke  represent  the  Lord  as  at- 
tributing the  noth  Psalm  to  David,  and  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  author 
of  Hebrews  and  the  whole  company  of  the  desciples  with  one  accord 
(Acts,  iv.  25)  assign  certain  Psalms  to  David,  we  are  emboldened  to 
ask  a few  questions  by  way  of  recording  our  caveat  and  of  expressing 
our  surprise  that  a Christian  should  be  so  ready  to  accept  the  view 
that  “the  background  of  these  [so-called]  Davidic  Psalms  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  made  to  fit  into  the  life  and  times  of  David”  and  that  the 
fact  that  “the  suffering  of  the  early  post-exilic  period  is  reflected”  in 
them  shows  that  they  were  written  at  that  late  time. 

1.  Our  author  admits  that  the  literary  style  of  the  Davidic  Psalms  is 
“vigorous,  fresh,  and  free  from  Aramaisms.”  Since  they  contain,  also, 
no  Persian  or  Babylonian  words,  what  objective  linguistic  evidence 
have  the  critics  for  putting  these  Psalms  in  the  post-exilic  period? 

2.  If  the  headings  are  reliable  enough  to  have  enabled  them  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  collection,  called  the  First  Hymnal  “probably  made 
in  the  early  Persian  period,”  what  objective  evidence  have  the  critics 
to  prove  that  both  headings  and  Psalms  may  not  have  been  pre-exilic 
and  even  as  early  as  David? 

3.  The  Psalms  make  mention  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Aaron,  Phinehas,  Samuel,  and  David  and  of  many  of  the  events  and 
persons  preceding  the  time  of  Solomon.  Why  do  they  mostly  stop 
just  then?  If  prepared  for  the  first  temple,  we  can  understand  it; 
if  for  the  second,  why  the  lack  of  all  mention  of  the  heroes  of  the 
faith  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom?  Ben  Sira  praises  most  of  Israel’s 
worthies  including  kings  and  prophets  and  makes  his  greatest  eulogy 
on  Simon,  a high  priest  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  137th  Psalm 
speaks  of  sitting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  This  reference  fixes  the 
authorship  as  non-Davidic.  How  about  the  other  Psalms?  Why  no 
mention  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  nor  of  sagans,  pahaths,  and 
tirshathas,  the  Babylonian  and  Persians  names  for  governor? 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  some  of  the  Psalms  headed  “by  David”  cannot 
have  been  written  by  him  because  they  do  “not  fit  into  his  life  and 
times.”  Since  the  critics  deny  the  historicity  of  Chronicles,  all  that 
they  know  about  the  life  of  David  is  continued  in  about  forty  chap- 
ters of  Samuel  and  Kings,  of  which  fifteen  are  principally  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  Saul.  In  view  of  such  meagre  information  about 
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his  life  and  times,  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  none  of  the  Psalms 
attributed  to  David  can  have  been  written  by  him?  How  especially 
about  the  23rd,  the  51st,  and  the  noth? 

5.  Assurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  ends  one  of  his  inscriptions  with  a 
psalm  of  lamentation  that  fits  in  but  badly  with  what  we  know  of 
him  from  his  annals,  building,  and  other  inscriptions.  It  proves  that 
even  victorious  and  successful  kings  had  hearts  and  hopes  and  fears 
like  other  men.  Could  one  expect  them  to  have  often  expressed  their 
feelings  in  their  public  records? 

6.  Reasoning  by  analogy,  what  ground  have  we  to  suppose  that  the 
worship  of  the  Hebrew  temple  alone  was  devoid  of  poetic  prayers  and 
praises?  The  earliest  Egyptians,  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  had  them. 
Why  not  the  Hebrews? 

7.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  some  of  the  headings  are  irrele- 
vant, or  misplaced,  how  would  this  prove  that  all  are? 

8.  If  the  headings  are  as  late  as  the  critics  claim,  how  does  it  come 
that  the  Greek  translators  of  the  LXX  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  some  of  the  terms  used  and  that  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
nSno  and  oron  was  unknown  to  the  Jews  of  post-Maccabean  times? 

When  the  critics  are  prepared  to  answer  these  questions  satisfac- 
torily, we  may  be  ready  to  consider  the  bearing  of  their  theories  on 
the  origin  of  the  Psalms  and  on  the  character  of  Christ.  Till  then  we 
prefer  to  treat  the  headings  and  the  Psalms  as  they  were  treated  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles. 

In  order,  apparently,  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  divine  ele- 
ment in  the  history  of  Israel,  Dr.  Rice  attributes  the  religious  superi- 
ority of  the  Hebrew  over  the  Greek  to  the  fact  that  “the  Semite  was 
the  religious  genius  of  mankind”  (p.  xxv).  “Prophecy  was  a ‘national 
religious’  feeling”  (p.  32).  “Amos  got  his  message  from  observation, 
Hosea  from  the  agony  of  experience”  (p.  45).  The  prophets  were 
“hurled  into  a creative  epoch,”  when  they  “were  forced,  as  we  are,  to 
get  an  enlarged  conception  of  God”  (p.  59).  To  the  prophet. 

“ to  know 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 

Than  in  effecting  entrance  for  a light 
Supposed  to  be  without”  (p.  32). 

Now  this  all  sounds  well.  It  is  very  flattering  to  our  self-conceit 
that  we  should  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the  prophets.  It  does 
away  with  the  old  doctrine  of  revelation  and  inspiration  and  makes  the 
religion  of  Israel  to  be  due  to  illumination  dependent  on  the  high  re- 
ligious feeling  of  the  Semite. 

But  there  are  two  insuperable  objections  to  this  way  of  regarding 
the  origin  of  the  Bible.  First,  with  one  accord  the  law-givers  and 
prophets  of  Israel  declare  that  their  peculiar  ideas  came  not  from 
themselves,  but  from  God;  and  secondly,  all  the  historical  records  of 
ancient  nations  unite  in  showing  that  the  Semites  in  general  did  not 
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possess  any  superiority  over  other  races  in  regard  to  religious  matters. 
The  Hebrews  alone  had  the  oracles  of  God.  The  other  Semites  pro- 
duced religions,  not  higher  in  morality  and  doctrine  than  the  Aryans, 
but  among  the  most  debased  and  demoralizing  that  the  world  has 
known.  Look  at  the  Babylonians  with  all  their  wealth  and  culture ! 
For  two  thousand  years,  or  more,  one  can  trace  the  history  of  their 
religion  and  one  finds  no  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God  or  in  the 
morality  of  the  people.  The  period  of  Hammurabi  surpasses  in  almost 
every  respect  that  of  Nabonidus.  Or,  take  the  Phenico-Carthaginians ! 
To  the  very  last  days  of  Carthage  their  heathenish  cruelties  were  a 
shock  to  the  hard  hearts  of  Rome.  And  the  Arabs!  Till  the  7th  cen- 
tury A.D.  when  Mohammed  converted  them  to  a perverted  doctrine  of 
Monotheism  derived  indirectly  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  they 
were  sunk  in  the  worst  forms  of  animism.  The  Greeks  produced  at 
least  the  great  philosophies  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Neo-Platonism  and 
the  Persians  the  religion  of  Zoroaster;  but  the  Semites,  aside  from  the 
Hebrews,  never  rose  above  the  worship  of  magic  and  polytheism  with 
all  their  attendant  evils.  Moreover,  when  we  look  at  Egypt,  China, 
and  India,  we  find  no  evidence  of  an  evolution  from  lower  to  higher 
forms  of  religious  ideas  and  practice;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  afford 
consentient  testimony  to  a gradual  decay  from  nobler  to  baser  forms. 

The  Hebrews  alone  show  a progressive  unfolding  of  the  character 
and  ways  of  God  from  the  beginning  of  their  history  to  the  culmina- 
tion of  revelation  at  Calvary.  All  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  alike  attribute  this  progress  to  the  direct  intervention  of 
God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  diverse  manners  spoke  by  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  last  days  by  his  Son.  Mr.  Wesley  may  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  Biblical  witch ; but  he  thor- 
oughly believed  the  Bible  and  what  it  says  about  witches.  Professor 
Rice  does  not  believe  what  the  Bible  says  about  witches,  inspiration, 
predictions,  atonement,  and  redemption ; and  yet,  he  is  a teacher  in  the 
church  that  the  Wesleys  founded ! O tempora ! O mores ! And  the 
great  Methodist  Church  keeps  silence,  because  he  asserts  that  all  schol- 
ars agree  with  him.  Does  he  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  apostles  and 
evangelists,  or  the  Christian  Church  in  all  the  ages,  agree  with  him? 
No.  They  were  all  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  of  the  origin 
of  man  and  sin  and  redemption.  The  wise  men  of  this  world  know 
more  than  prophets  and  apostles  and  none  who  today  agree  with  Christ 
and  the  church  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  “scholar.”  Modesty  is  a 
jewel  most  fitting  for  a critic’s  crown.  We  commend  it  to  Dr.  Rice 
and  all  his  scholars. 

Dr.  Rice  begins  his  attack  on  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  by  pooh- 
poohing  its  statements  on  scientific  matters.  He  ignores  the  obvious 
fact  that  these  statements  are  phenomenal,  i.e.,  are  based  on  what 
people  saw.  Judged  in  this  way  what  more  scientific  and  sensible  and 
pertinent  to  its  purpose  than  the  law  about  the  coney.  We  know  that 
it  does  not  chew  the  cud  like  the  cow.  But  they  saw  and  knew  that 
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it  made  a motion  with  its  lips  similar  to  that  made  by  the  ruminating 
animals.  The  law  served  its  purpose.  It  served  to  differentiate  the 
coney  to  the  eyes  of  the  smallest  boy  in  Israel  as  an  animal  that  should 
not  be  eaten.  We  know  a horse  when  we  see  it,  though  like  the  circus- 
rider’s  child  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  we  may  not  define  it  as  a herbivor- 
ous pachydermatous  quadruped.  The  Israelite  knew  a coney  when 
he  saw  it ; that  was  enough  of  science  for  him.  He  eschewed  the  coney 
forthwith. 

Mr.  Maunders  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  holds  that  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  inharmonious  with  the  science  of  astronomy. 
The  account  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  Joshua  vii.  is  in  accord  with 
Babylonian  and  modern  science.  “Dom”  does  not  mean  “stand  still”  but 
be  “eclipsed  or  darkened”  (see  my  article  on  “What  does  ‘the  Sun  stood 
still’  mean?”  in  this  Review  for  1918).  Dana,  Guyot,  Dawson,  and 
Wright  (not  to  mention  others),  maintain  that  Gen.  i.  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  modern  knowledge  of  geology.  Gen.  i.  teaches  that  all  we  see, 
beginning  with  the  farthest  away,  and  coming  in  concentric  circles  from 
the  periphery  to  the  observer  at  the  center  has  been  made  by  God. 
The  account  is  in  poetic  form.  It  teaches  clearly,  so  that  the  least 
wise  may  understand,  that  all  we  see  was  the  creation  of  the  one  and 
only  God.  As  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
Mr.  Darwin  himself  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  part  I,  ch.  7,  seems  to 
favor  the  theory  that  all  races  are  “descended  from  a common  pro- 
genitor.” And  Professor  Tyler  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Enclyclopedia 
Brittanica,  Vol.  II,  1146,  says  that  “modern  views  have  tended  to 
restore  the  doctrine  of  a single  human  stock.”  The  least  that  can  be 
said  for  the  geography  of  the  Bible,  especially  of  Genesis  x.,  is  that 
it  is  the  most  accurate  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  pre-Grecian 
times.  (See  my  article  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Reformed  Review  for  1890.)  As  to  political  economy,  it 
is  difficult  to  prove  that  modern  science  has  advanced  in  principle  be- 
yond the  land-laws,  poor-laws,  and  tax-methods  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites. As  to  hygiene  and  medicine,  the  laws  of  Moses  were  certainly 
millenniums  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  of  the  wisest  of  other 
nations,  such  as  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  (Compare 
them,  for  example,  with  the  magical  formulas  of  the  Babylonians  as 
given  in  Dennef eld’s  Geburts-Omina) . It  is  impossible  for  Dr.  Rice  to 
show  that  the  Hebrews’  “supposed  magic  passed  for  science,”  or  that 
magic  was  authorized  by  the  law  or  the  prophets.  As  to  chronology, 
no  one  can  deny  that  in  general  the  chronology  from  Abraham  and 
Hammurabi  downward  is  in  remarkable  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monuments  as  now  understood,  and  Egypt 
has  no  dependable  chronology.  Of  the  times  between  Adam  and  Abra- 
ham, it  is  probable  that  the  chronological  statements  of  Genesis  v.  and 
xi.  have  been  misinterpreted  by  us,  because  we  have  lost  the  key  to 
their  right  interpretation.  To  throw  away  the  whole  Bible,  because 
with  our  present  knowledge  acquired  by  evidence  gained  from  sources 
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outside  the  Scriptures,  we  cannot  explain  all  its  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, is  absurd.  Let  us  labor  and  wait.  Time  and  further  investiga- 
tions may  clear  up  this  difficulty  also. 

That  the  Bible  purports  to  give  a true  history  of  the  people  of  Israel 
no  one  will  deny.  That  their  history  from  Solomon  to  Esther  is  in 
remarkable  agreement  with  extra-Biblical  sources  no  one  can  suc- 
cessfully dispute.  From  Abraham  to  Solomon,  our  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  so  meagre,  that  the  part  of  wisdom  and  loyalty  for  a 
Christian  is  to  wait  in  silent  confidence  that  future  evidence  will  cor- 
roborate the  narratives  concerning  the  early  history  that  are  recorded 
in  the  Books  of  Moses,  Joshua  and  Judges.  Let  the  cohorts  of  Christ 
stand  closely  together,  resolved  to  meet  with  unflinching  firmness  any 
attacks  upon  this  Gibraltar  of  their  faith.  The  works  of  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  were  controverted  and  their  influence  destroyed  by  the  schol- 
arship and  arguments  of  Origen.  The  works  of  their  modern  suc- 
cessors will  no  less  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  assaults  of  Christian  learn- 
ing and  logic.  For,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  word 
of  God,  still 

It  floateth  like  a banner 
Before  God’s  host  unfurled; 

It  shineth  like  a beacon 
Above  the  darkling  world. 

It  is  the  chart  and  compass 
That  o’er  life’s  surging  sea, 

’Mid  mists  and  rocks  and  quicksands, 

Still  guides,  O Christ,  to  Thee. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 

Jesus  and  Paul.  Lectures  given  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  for  the 
Winter  Term,  1920.  By  Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Buckingham 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Yale 
University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1921.  Pp.  x,  251. 

This  book  contains  a rather  comprehensive  exposition  of  Professor 
Bacon’s  views  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  origin  of 
Christianity.  The  exposition  is  somewhat  lacking  in  clearness,  partly 
because  of  a repetitious  and  piecemeal  method  of  treatment,  and  partly 
because  the  effort  to  exhibit  an  affinity  between  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity and  modem  liberalism  has  led  to  a vagueness  of  terminology 
in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament  phenomena  which  has  sometimes 
obscured  the  author’s  meaning.  It  is  therefore  not  altogether  easy  to 
summarize  the  book.  But  the  following  seem  to  be  the  chief  elements 
in  the  author’s  reconstruction  of  primitive  Christianity. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  according  to  Professor  Bacon,  came  forward  first 
as  a prophet  who  sought  to  reconcile  His  people  to  God  by  continuing 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
effort  having  resulted  in  failure,  Jesus  then  placed  His  work  under  the 
category  of  Messiahship  and  as  the  Messianic  king  entered  into  con- 
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flict  with  the  existing  leaders  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem.  In  thus 
precipitating  the  crisis,  Jesus  was  not  without  hope  of  a successful 
issue,  but  also  faced  boldly  the  possibility  of  death.  When  at  length 
death  was  imminent,  Jesus  came  to  regard  His  work  in  still  a third 
way;  at  the  last  supper  “he  offered  his  body  and  blood  to  God  as  a 

‘propitiation’ on  behalf  of  his  people,”  in  a way  similar  to  that 

in  which  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  martyrs  is  represented  in  II  and 
IV  Maccabees. 

It  was  this  third  stage  in  Jesus’  thought  about  His  mission,  Professor 
Bacon  continues,  which  was  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  development. 
But  the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  expressed,  Professor  Bacon  thinks, 
not  in  a body  of  teaching,  but  in  the  two  observances,  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  sacraments,  then,  constitute  the  true  primitive 
gospel,  and  are  the  foci  around  which  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
early  Church  moved. 

This  primitive  gospel,  expressed  in  the  sacraments,  was,  according  to 
Professor  Bacon,  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Paul.  But  Paul  was  obliged 
to  clothe  the  primitive  gospel  in  a “double  disguise  of  reduction  to 
rabbinic  modes  of  thought,  and  retranslation  into  those  of  Hellenistic 
personal  religion”  (p.  83).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  penetrate  be- 
neath this  disguise  if  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  is  to  be  discovered  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles;  in  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
gospel  of  Paul  from  the  apologetic  “theology”  by  which  he  defended 
it. 

After  the  death  of  Paul,  Professor  Bacon  continues,  there  was  a 
reaction  toward  a somewhat  different  conception  of  the  gospel.  The 
product  of  this  reaction  was  the  “Aramaic  enclave”  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  includes  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  But  the  reaction  was  not 
anti-Pauline;  on  the  contrary,  Professor  Bacon  maintains  that  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  in  particular,  is  built  throughout  upon  a Pauline  basis 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  moreover,  Professor  Bacon  insists,  that  be- 
cause the  “enclave”  is  Aramaic,  it  is  therefore  composed  altogether  of 
primitive  tradition;  on  the  contrary  it  contains  many  post-Pauline 
elements,  and  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  a modified  Paulinism. 
The  reaction  from  Paulinism  appears  much  more  clearly,  it  is  supposed, 
in  Matthew  than  in  Mark;  Matthew  presents  the  gospel  as  a higher 
law  and  arranges  its  material  in  five  parts,  in  parallel  with  the  five 
books  of  Moses. 

Finally,  the  original  Paulinism  and  the  Aramaic  enclave  find  a 
“higher  synthesis,”  according  to  Professor  Bacon,  in  the  Gospel  and 
Epistles  attributed  to  John. 

Professor  Bacon’s  reconstruction  of  early  Christian  history,  though 
it  moves  in  part  along  familiar  lines,  is  not  wanting  in  originality.  It 
exhibits  at  least  three  characteristic  features. 

In  the  first  place  must  be  mentioned  Professor  Bacon’s  emphasis 
upon  the  sacraments  as  containing  the  true  primitive  gospel,  upon 
which  the  subsequent  teaching  is  thought  to  be  based.  This  emphasis 
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may  represent  a significant  reaction  against  the  recent  attempts  at 
eliminating  the  sacraments  altogether  from  the  life  of  the  primitive 
Jerusalem  Church.  But  it  is  not  defended  in  any  adequate  way  against 
the  current  objections,  and  it  involves  exaggeration  at  many  points. 
Scarcely  anything  could  be  less  satisfactorily  grounded,  for  example, 
than  Professor  Bacon’s  derivation  of  the  two  sides  of  Paulinism  from 
the  two  sacraments — the  doctrine  of  justification  from  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per and  the  doctrine  of  the  new  life  from  Baptism.  Even  more  ob- 
viously ungrounded  is  the  arrangement  of  the  material  of  Mark  under 
the  same  two  heads. 

The  second  characteristic  feature  of  Professor  Bacon’s  reconstruc- 
tion is  the  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  Jesus  and  Paul  by  point- 
ing to  a development  within  the  experience  of  Jesus  Himself.  The 
idea  itself  is  of  course  by  no  means  new,  and  still  less  is  Professor 
Bacon  the  first  to  develop  the  thoroughly  humanitarian  view  of  the 
person  of  Christ  which  the  idea  involves.  But  there  is  some  originality 
in  the  way  in  which  the  idea  is  here  expressed.  There  is  a great 
gulf,  Professor  Bacon  says,  between  the  gospel  of  repentance  which 
Jesus  first  preached  in  Galilee  and  the  gospel  about  Jesus  which  was 
proclaimed  by  Paul.  But  Jesus  Himself  bridged  the  gulf;  He  Him- 
self abandoned  the  Galilean  gospel,  first  for  the  proclamation  of  Him- 
self as  Messiah,  and  then  for  the  conception  of  His  death  as  a sacri- 
fice for  His  people.  Thus  the  problem  of  “Jesus  and  Paul”  is  solved 
by  the  hypothesis  of  a continuous  development  of  which  important 
elements  are  placed  within  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  Himself.  The  solu- 
tion is  however  altogether  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
real  evidence  in  the  Gospels  for  the  supposed  development  in  Jesus’ 
conception  of  His  mission.  In  the  second  place,  the  moral  and  psycho- 
logical problem  of  Jesus’  Messianic  and  high-priestly  consciousness  is 
not  removed  merely  by  putting  the  genesis  of  the  Messianic  con- 
sciousness late  in  His  ministry.  Whenever  Jesus  came  to  think  of 
Himself  as  the  Messiah  there  still  remains  for  every  naturalistic 
reconstruction  the  stupendous  problem  of  a holy  teacher  who  re- 
garded Himself,  in  a way  proper  only  to  the  most  egregious  megalo- 
mania, as  the  one  who  was  to  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  be 
the  instrument  in  judging  the  world. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  development  from  the  Galilean  gospel  to  the 
finished  teaching  of  Paul,  Bacon  places  the  familiar  distinction  be- 
tween the  religion  and  the  theology  of  Paul,  or  (as  Bacon  himself 
puts  it)  the  distinction  between  the  gospel  of  Paul,  which  is  thought 
to  have  come  from  Jesus,  and  the  Pauline  defense  of  the  gospel,  which 
is  thought  to  have  come  from  other  sources.  This  distinction,  familiar 
as  it  is,  is  radically  false.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  things 
which  Bacon  relegates  to  the  realm  of  “apologetics”  were  actually  in 
Paul’s  own  experience  at  the  very  centre  of  the  “gospel.” 

The  third  characteristic  feature  of  Professor  Bacon’s  thinking  is 
his  return  to  F.  C.  Baur.  No  contemporary  scholar,  perhaps,  has  been 
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so  profoundly  influenced  by  the  great  Tubingen  master.  Professor 
Bacon  admits,  of  course,  that  Baur’s  theory  of  early  Christian  history 
placed  many  of  the  New  Testament  documents  too  late,  and  spread 
out  the  supposed  development  far  too  long  into  the  second  century. 
He  admits,  further,  that  Baur  was  wrong  in  details,  like  the  estimate 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  But  the  Tubingen  method  of  investigation 
and  important  outlines  of  the  Tubingen  construction  have  appeared 
again,  in  Professor  Bacon’s  work,  at  Yale.  The  Hegelian  theory  of 
early  Christian  history  appears  again  in  Professor  Bacon’s  theory  of 
Paulinism  (“thesis”),  the  Aramaic  enclave  (“antithesis”),  and  the 
Johannine  theology  (“synthesis”).  The  Tubingen  tendency-criticism 
appears  again  in  Professor  Bacon’s  extremely  low  estimate  of  the 
Book  of  Acts  and  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  “Paulinization 
of  Petrine  tradition”  (p.  163).  And  against  this  neo-Ttibingenism 
the  old  objections  remain  in  force. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  Professor  Bacon  is  animated  by 
something  other  than  a mere  historical  interest ; he  desires  to  show 
that  modern  liberalism  is  a religion,  and  that  it  has  some  inner  af- 
finity both  with  Jesus  and  with  Paul.  This  practical  interest  has  had 
disastrous  results  for  the  historical  investigator.  It  has  resulted,  at 
places,  in  a boundless  modernizing,  and  in  a baffling  vagueness  of 
terminology.  What,  for  example,  did  Jesus  mean  when  at  the  last 
supper  He  presented  His  death  as  a propitiation,  and  as  the  founding 
of  a new  covenant?  Evidently,  according  to  Professor  Bacon,  He 
could  not  have  meant  that  He  took  the  place  of  His  disciples  and 
offered  Himself  up  instead  of  them  as  a sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine 
justice.  For  that  simple  thought  is  no  doubt  classed  by  Professor 
Bacon  amid  the  “mediaeval  caricatures  . . . which  go  by  the  name  of 
‘theories  of  the  atonement.’”  But  what  then  did  Jesus  actually  mean? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  reader  ever  discovers.  All  that  he  learns  is 
that  Jesus  meant  something  which  is  comparatively  acceptable  to  mod- 
ern men.  A similar  modernizing  of  the  New  Testament  records  ap- 
pears again  in  what  Professor  Bacon  says  about  “faith.”  “The 
‘faith’  betokened  in  baptism,”  Professor  Bacon  says  in  exposition  of  Paul, 
“is  an  answering  self-dedication  of  the  penitent  believer  to  the  self- 
dedication of  Jesus.”  Could  there  be  a more  abysmal  misunderstand- 
ing? What  has  become  here  of  the  Pauline  contrast  between  faith 
and  works,  which  surely  is  no  mere  apologetic  expedient,  but  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  Paul’s  experience?  What  has  become  of  the 
Pauline  conception  of  faith  as  the  acceptance  of  a gift?  What  has 
become  of  the  grace  of  God?  Modern  liberalism  has  no  eye  for  these 
things;  faith  has  here  taken  its  place,  by  a neo-legalism,  as  a meri- 
torious work,  like  the  works  of  the  Law.  And  Paulinism  has  been 
turned  into  its  exact  opposite.  If  liberalism  be  really  a religion  at  all, 
it  is  a religion  totally  unlike  Christianity,  which  proceeds  from  the 
conviction  of  sin,  and  is  the  religion  of  the  broken  and  contrite  spirit 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 
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At  the  Tribunal  of  Caesar.  Leaves  from  the  Story  of  Luther’s  Life. 

By  W.  H.  T.  Dau.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House. 

1921.  Silk  cloth.  Pp.  viii,  286.  Price  $2.00. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  eighteenth  of  last  April  (1921) 
would  pass  without  some  substantial  recognition  from  the  ever-timely 
pen  of  Professor  Dau,  whose  recent  studies  in  the  critical  junctures 
of  Luther’s  career  are  a valuable  acquisition  in  this  field  already  so 
well  furrowed  by  former  historians.  The  material  of  this  study  is 
worked  up  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  its  companion  volume, 
The  Leipzig  Debate  in  1519,  of  which  notice  was  made  in  this  Review 
(Vol.  XVII,  Oct.  1919,  pp.  682-684).  An  appendix  (pp.  224-279)  gives 
valuable  additional  matter,  including  a good  description  of  the  city  of 
“Wurmbs,”  and  twenty-six  ancient  woodcuts  of  Luther’s  Passional  of 
Christ  and  Antichrist.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  excellent  foot- 
notes, which  provide  running  information  on  the  characters  and  events 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

We  are  not  sure  that  the  author  has  chosen  the  best  title  for  his 
book.  At  the  Tribunal  of  Caesar  is  a perfectly  appropriate  designa- 
tion of  Luther  at  Worms.  But  it  is  scarcely  a sufficiently  distinctive 
wording  for  an  event  of  such  historical  and  dogmatic  significance. 
“Luther  and  the  Diet  of  Worms”  would  have  said  plenty  and  told  all, 
besides  being  a title  that  would  have  instantly  set  this  study  by  the 
side  of  its  companion  on  the  Leipzig  Disputation. 

Great  stress  is  properly  laid  on  the  vigorous  anti-Lutheran  propa- 
ganda of  Aleander,  the  papal  nuncio,  who  is  here  depicted  in  no 
veiled  verbiage  as  liar,  adulterer,  and  infidel.  And  Glapion,  the  Con- 
fessor of  Charles  V,  also  receives  his  share  of  the  historian’s  reproach. 
Professor  Dau  corrects  as  unhistorical  the  common  artistic  view  of 
Luther’s  defiant  posture  during  his  address  (p.  213).  And  the  “Hier 
stehe  Ich,”  repeated  in  hundreds  of  histories,  and  hewn  on  the  front  of 
the  celebrated  Luther  monument  in  Worms,  has  not  come  down  from 
the  records  of  eyewitnesses  or  from  any  of  Luther’s  writings,  though 
Professor  Dau  feels  that  these  words  may  very  well  have  been  ut- 
tered at  the  time,  and  in  this  instance  he  sets  Kostlin  over  against 
Hausrath  (p.  220). 

Incidental  touches  are  given  of  Luther’s  relations  with  Spalatin, 
Bucer,  and  Zwingli.  Zwingli  is  accused  (p.  14,  note  50)  of  starting 
the  “self-deception”  of  relying  upon  the  Bible  independently  of  Luther, 
a footnote,  by  the  way,  Professor  Dau  might  encounter  some  difficulty 
in  defending.  The  nonchalant  attitude  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  is,  as 
usual  and  wisest,  set  down  in  the  bloodless  language  of  Erasmus  him- 
self (pp.  115-119). 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  had  omitted  no  detail  that  would  em- 
bellish his  account  with  the  realism  that  makes  Worms  and  its  Diet 
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a living  thing  to  a twentieth  century  reader.  As  example  of  this 
graphic  presentation,  one  may  follow  this  record  of  Luther’s  journey 
from  Wittenberg  to  Worms  (noting  the  students’  pranks  at  Erfurt, 
p.  180),  Luther’s  entry  into  Worms,  the  “high”  life  at  Worms  during 
the  Diet  (Ch.  9),  Luther’s  beautiful  prayer  (pp.  193-194).  and  the 
extract  from  his  address  (pp.  213-218).  The  author  is  careful  to 
remind  us  early  that  the  bad  public  morals  of  Worms  were  thoroughly 
Spanish  and  Italian  (p.  18.  Cf.  p.  34). 

The  book  closes  strictly  with  Luther’s  return  to  his  lodging  in  the 
hostel  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  an  ending  which  appears  abrupt,  as 
something  might  have  been  said  about  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  a 
matter  here  taken  for  granted.  One  gets  the  idea  that  the  study  is 
so  solely  from  Luther’s  personal  standpoint  that  the  decision  of  the 
Diet  is  of  little  consequence  compared  with  Luther’s  stand.  The 
moralist  would  say  this  was  enough.  The  rigid  historian,  with  his 
sense  of  development  and  outcome,  would  like  to  have  gone  a bit 
further. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

The  Gist  of  Swedenborg.  Compiled  by  Julian  K.  Smyth  and  William 

F.  Wunsch.  1920.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Pp.  no. 

The  post-bellum  revival  of  Spiritism  had  the  natural  effect  of  di- 
recting the  attention  of  inquisitive  minds  to  the  claims  of  Swedenborg 
and  his  followers.  The  latter  might,  with  some  plausibility,  resent  the 
implication  of  any  real  similarity  between  the  two  eschatologies.  Yet 
in  the  book-stores  the  modern  works  on  Spiritism  and  those  of  Sweden- 
borg were  found  grouped  on  the  same  table.  There  is  a difference.  If 
a choice  had  to  be  made  between  Swedenborg  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
there  would  be  many  Christians  who  would  prefer  Swedenborg.  Of 
course,  it  so  happens  that  no  such  choice  has  to  be  made. 

Out  of  this  revived  consideration  comes  this  Gist  of  Swedenborg.  It 
is  good  because  it  gives  the  very  words  of  the  author  on  the  subjects 
in  hand,  and  it  is  well  to  let  a writer  like  Swedenborg  speak  for  him- 
self. It  is  brief,  as  every  gist  must  be.  But  it  carries  also  the  difficul- 
ties of  every  such  abridgment  in  that  it  does  not  provide  sufficient 
illustration  of  what,  to  an  evangelical  mind,  are  the  insuperable  weak- 
nesses of  Swedenborg’s  theology'.  Not  many  read  his  works  now; 
possibly  because,  as  Emerson  says,  in  them  “we  wander  forlorn  in  a 
lack-lustre  landscape.”  But  when  one  wades  through  his  Heaven  and 
Hell  with  its  visions,  his  The  True  Christian  Religion  with  its  “Mem- 
orable Relations,”  or  The  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,  with  its  endless 
“correspondences,”  and  notes  the  peculiar  method  of  treating  Scripture, 
the  insistance  with  which  the  Last  Judgment  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  1757,  and  other  monstrous  claims,  he  may  get  an  idea  of 
Swedenborgianism  the  same  or  different  from  that  of  the  Gist.  How- 
ever, even  to  the  unsophisticated  reader,  the  Gist  will  probably  give 
more  than  enough  of  quoted  material  to  assure  one  wishing  to  go 
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further  that  Swedenborg  is  after  all  just  Swedenborg,  and  that  between 
Swedenborgianism  and  evangelical  Christianity  there  is  fixed  a great 
gulf  which  is  not  narrowed  by  any  modern  abridgment  or  abbrevia- 
tion. 

Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

The  Range  Finders.  By  Charles  Frederick  Wishart,  D.D.,  LLD., 
President  of  the  College  of  Wooster.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Edgar  P.  Hill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Board  of  Education.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 

Press.  Cloth.  i6mo.,  pp.  91.  Price  75  cents  net. 

This  stirring  Message  to  the  Ministry  is  issued  with  the  authority 
of  one  whose  services  as  a pastor  exemplified  the  position  of  influence 
and  power  in  modern  life  which  may  be  held  by  the  preacher. 

In  his  appreciative  introduction  another  recognized  leader  shows 
that  the  title  of  the  book,  “The  Range  Finders,”  is  a figure  of  speech 
remarkably  significant  of  the  important  task  of  the  minister,  who  like 
the  military  aviator,  furnishes  guidance  and  information  for  the  ad- 
vancing hosts.  This  figure  the  author  himself  elaborates  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  brief  book;  but  in  most  of  the  other  chapters  he  employs 
the  imagery  borrowed  from  the  careers  and  messages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets,  and  with  these  figures  he  expresses  his  Message  to  the 
modern  ministers  of  Christ.  He  urges  “the  qualities  of  decision  and 
resolution,  of  clear  practical  action,  of  broad  vision  and  courage  and 
hard  work.”  He  then  turns  to  dwell  upon  “the  inner  life  of  the 
preacher”  and  the  sources  of  its  strength.  After  a chapter  which 
deals  with  “Crosses  and  Compensations,”  the  Message  closes  with  a 
“Trumpet  Call”  for  men  who  will  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
present  day.  This  little  volume,  addressed  more  particularly  to  min- 
isters, contains  an  appeal  to  students  and  other  young  men  who  are 
facing  the  serious  problem  of  life  investment  and  of  the  highest 
possible  form  of  service. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Attractions  of  the  Ministry.  By  James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 

Cloth,  pp.  1 19,  i2mo.  Price  90  cents. 

As  the  title  indicates  this  little  book  is  intended  to  present  arguments 
which  may  be  helpful  to  young  men  who  are  facing  the  problem  of 
their  life  work.  After  discussing  the  motives  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  ministry,  the  author  states  the  general  and  specific  attractions 
which  the  ministry  possesses  as  a life  calling.  The  book  closes  with 
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a discussion  of  certain  subsidiary  questions  as  to  the  call  to  the  min- 
istry, the  preparation  necessary  and  the  special  demands  of  the  present 
day. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

By  An  Unknown  Disciple.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Cloth,  i6mo,  pp.  246.  Price  $1.50  net. 

Here  a portion  of  the  Gospel  story  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  an 
unknown  follower  of  our  Lord.  The  narrative  is  reverent  in  tone 
and  sympathetic  in  spirit,  but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a serious 
attempt  to  present  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  characterized  by  mistaken 
interpretations  of  Scripture  and  the  statements  of  half  truths.  The 
first  chapter  is  concerned  with  “the  healing  of  the  demoniac,”  who 
is  pictured  merely  as  a “maniac,”  and  the  loss  of  swine,  on  the  occa- 
sion, is  shown  to  be  due  to  no  demons,  but  to  “the  men”  who  frightened 
the  poor  beasts  into  the  sea. 

The  second  chapter  turns  upon  an  absurd  confusion  between  cere- 
monial and  physical  uncleanness.  Peter  is  pictured  as  eating  when 
his  “hands  were  dirty”  because  he  had  been  fishing;  and  Jesus  defends 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  working  to  support  his  family. 

The  third  chapter  embodies  a more  distressing  and  cruel  confusion, 
but  one  which  is  more  familiar.  It  identifies  Mary  of  Bethany,  and 
Mary  of  Magdala  with  the  sinful  woman  who  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  This  gross  misrepresentation  is  couched  in  terms  which  con- 
trast unfavorably  with  the  delicacy  and  reserve  of  the  New  Testament 
writers. 

The  remaining  chapters  give  only  a fragmentary  account  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord,  and  intimate  little  of  its  real  meaning.  They 
do  declare  that  love  was  the  law  he  proclaimed  and  exemplified,  but 
they  suggest  nothing  of  his  deity;  they  give  no  real  conception  of  the 
redemption  he  accomplished,  and  they  conclude  with  the  view  that  “it 
does  not  matter”  whether  his  resurrection  was  a reality  or  a dream. 

This  fictitious  narrative  cannot  be  said  to  reveal  truly  the  divine 
Christ  whom  the  Church  has  loved  and  worshipped  and  served.  The 
“Unknown  Disciple”  seems  to  be  dealing  with  an  unknown  Lord. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Family  Altar.  By  F.  W.  Herzberger.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia 
Publishing  House.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  375.  Price  $2.50. 

This  volume  of  brief  daily  devotions  has  been  carefully  prepared 
by  a leader  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  On  each  one  of  its  pages  there 

is  given  a pointed  and  practical  exposition  of  a brief  text  from  the 

Bible,  in  each  case  followed  by  one  or  more  verses  carefully  selected 
from  a very  wide  range  of  the  best  Christian  hymns.  Thus  a guide 
for  devotions  is  furnished  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  book  should 
be  helpful  in  encouraging  the  maintenance  of  the  family  altar. 
Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 
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The  Beginners'  Book  in  Religion.  By  Edna  Dean  Baker,  President  of 
the  National  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  College,  New  York. 
New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  271.  Price 
$1.75  net. 

In  this  volume  one  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task  undertakes 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  properly  presenting  religious  instruc- 
tion to  children  in  their  very  earliest  years.  It  is  more  directly  de- 
signed for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  serving  as  superintendents 
or  leaders  in  the  Beginners’  Department  in  the  Sabbath  School.  The 
author  has  in  mind  the  dominant  instincts  and  mental  characteristics 
which  must  be  regarded  in  any  endeavor  to  impart  religious  education 
to  children.  The  methods  deal  largely  with  object  lessons,  together 
with  the  use  of  stories,  conversations  and  songs.  The  lessons  in  re- 
ligion are  placed  under  the  headings  “Autumn,”  “Winter,”  and 
“Spring”  and  deal  chiefly  with  the  lessons  which  may  be  drawn  from 
nature.  The  studies  are  so  presented  as  to  provide  an  outline  to  be 
used  each  Sunday  in  the  year.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  three 
Bible  lessons  are  included  in  the  lessons  which  are  presented.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Literature  Committee 
of  1920,  International  Kindergarten  Union,  in  their  selected  list  of 
stories.  These  three  relate  to  the  “Birth  of  Christ,”  “The  Boy  Samuel,” 
and  “Moses  in  the  Bulrushes.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Primary  Methods  in  the  Church  School.  By  Alberta  Munkers, 
Professor  of  Religious  Education,  Boston  University.  New  York: 
The  Abingdon  Press.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  282.  Price  $1.50  net, 
postage  extra. 

The  project  with  which  the  author  is  concerned  is  that  of  teaching 
religion  to  children  six,  seven  and  eight  years  old.  The  work  of  the 
church  school  as  presented  in  this  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
Worship,  with  a study  of  music  and  devotional  programs;  Instruction, 
which  deals  with  various  methods  used  in  teaching  primary  children, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  story-telling;  and  Expression,  as  shown  by 
means  of  handwork  and  dramatic  movement.  The  book  includes  chap- 
ters on  the  subject  of  “Child  Study,”  “Methods  of  Instruction,”  “Story- 
telling,” “Expression  through  Dramatization,  Handwork,  The  Sand 
Table,”  and  “Music  in  the  Primary  Department.”  The  methods  here 
suggested  have  stood  the  test  of  use  in  community  training  schools. 
The  books  is  admirably  illustrated  and  contains  valuable  suggestions 
for  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  success  of  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Sabbath  School. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Lesson  Handbook,  1921.  By  Henry  H.  Meyer.  New  York:  The 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  24010,  cloth,  pp.  160.  Price  40  cents  net. 

This  concise  commentary  on  the  International,  Improved,  Uniform 
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Lessons  will  be  of  great  help  as  a pocket  companion  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
the  present  year.  The  general  plan  of  treatment  comprises  in  addition 
to  the  printed  lesson,  Text,  Golden  Text,  Devotional  Readings,  Refer- 
ence Passages,  three  distinct  features : First  of  all  the  text  is  ex- 

plained verse  by  verse.  Secondly,  lesson  themes  are  proposed  under 
which  are  summarized  the  practical  teachings  of  the  lessons  for  stu- 
dents of  mature  years,  and  thirdly,  for  study  and  discussion  a carefully 
selected  paragraph  of  questions  and  topics  is  added  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  lesson. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Power  of  Prayer.  Being  a Selection  of  Walker  Trust  Essays,  with 
a Study  of  the  Essays  as  a Religious  and  Theological  Document. 
Edited  by  The  Right  Rev.  W.  P.  Patterson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  David  Russell,  of 
the  Walker  Trust.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1920. 

Pp.  xiii,  528. 

George  Walker  (1782-1868)  spent  fifty-five  of  his  eighty-six  earthly 
years  in  ministering  to  a community  of  800  crofters  on  the  Muirside  of 
Kinnell.  In  so  doing  he  left  a splendid  example  of  that  combination  of 
intellectual  power,  philanthropic  service  and  spiritual  experience  which 
has  been  the  chief  glory  of  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  Church.  His 
fragrant  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  Walker  Trust  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  Trustees  of  which  decided  in  May  1916 — when 
because  of  the  great  world-sorrow  men  seemed  to  be  praying  more 
than  in  other  times — to  offer  prizes  for  essays  on  Prayer.  In  response 
to  this  offer,  1667  essays  were  received  from  all  lands  and  in  many 
languages.  Of  these  essays  nineteen  are  printed  in  the  present  volume. 
Dr.  Paterson  contributes  as  an  introduction,  “The  Essays  as  a Religious 
and  Theological  Document” ; David  Russell  concludes  with  a number  of 
“Impressions  and  Reflections” ; then  follows  a Bibliography  of  Prayer, 
and  Index  of  Texts;  a General  Index  and  Brief  Glossary  of  Unusual 
Terms;  and  the  book  is  complete,  ready  for  the  reader  and  the  re- 
viewer. 

The  first  impression  is  bewilderment.  Prayer  suggests  a multitude 
of  questions:  What?  By  whom?  To  whom?  How?  For  what? 

When?  Where?  and  many  others.  But  if  one  were  to  tabulate  pa- 
tiently the  answers  given  by  the  writers  of  this  book,  he  would  be  con- 
fused by  the  very  variety,  not  to  say  contradictions,  of  the  replies. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  our  queries  are  successively  answered 
by  one  of  the  inaugurators  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  the  Principal 
of  a Unitarian  College,  a Congregationalist,  an  Army  Chaplain,  a 
French  Protestant  Pastor,  a Roman  Catholic  Priest,  an  Anthropolo- 
gist, a Scientist,  a Wesleyan  Missionary,  a Christian  Scientist,  an 
Evangelist,  an  adherent  of  New  Thought,  a Bahaist,  a Hindu  Theoso- 
phist,  an  Oriental  Pantheist?  On  one  point  alone  is  there  general 
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agreement:  scant  mention  is  made  of  what  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had 
to  say  concerning  the  meaning,  the  reality  and  the  power  of  prayer. 
Can  this  be  due  to  the  fact  that  His  teaching  is  so  well  known  and 
so  generally  believed  that  repetition  here  would  be  superfluous  and 
unnecessary?  Whatever  the  answer  may  be,  it  is  a fact  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors  all  sorts  of  materials  from  religious  psychology, 
comparative  religion,  human  experience,  present  day  theistic  and  pan- 
theistic philosophy  and  mysticism,  take  precedence  in  the  discussion 
of  prayer  over  what  Jesus  had  to  say.  Indeed,  can  Christianity  any 
longer  lay  exclusive  title  to  the  assertion,  Behold,  he  prayeth? 

Nevertheless  the  book  has  great  value  for  the  student  and  the  worker 
who  desires  to  commend  Christ  to  his  fellow  men.  Prayer  is  a vital 
subject.  Ascertain  what  men  think  about  prayer  and  you  have  gone 
far  towards  understanding  their  religious  beliefs.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  gather  together  in  so  compact  a space  so  representative  a col- 
lection of  present-day  opinions  concerning  the  central  activity  of  the 
religious  life  as  the  editors  of  this  book  have  gathered.  And  much 
of  what  is  here  written  is  precious  and  profitable.  At  the  same  time 
it  raises  certain  relevant  questions.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  fashion- 
able religious  syncretism  of  the  day  is  a danger  to  piety  pure  and  un- 
defiled? Would  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as  norm  injure  or 
benefit  the  religion  that  takes  its  name  from  Him?  Let  all  interested 
persons  read  the  volume  under  discussion  and  answer  thoughtfully 
these  two  questions. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

George  Tyrrell’s  Letters.  Selected  and  Edited  by  M.  D.  Petre,  Author 
of  “Life  of  George  Tyrrell.”  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co., 

1920.  Pp.  301. 

George  Tyrrell  wrote  his  autobiography  down  to  1884,  his  literary 
executor  completed  the  story  by  publishing  in  1912  the  Life  of  George 
Tyrrell.  With  the  publication  of  the  Letters  the  complete  story 
of  Tyrrell’s  life  is  before  us. 

George  Tyrrell  was  born  in  Dublin  Feb.  6,  1861.  His  father  was 
a sub-editor  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  and  died  a few  weeks  before 
the  son’s  birth.  Allowing  for  the  habit  of  morbid  introspection  and 
the  Irish  tendency  to  exaggeration,  it  was  not  a happy  childhood  which 
the  “autobiography”  portrays.  The  Editor  speaks  of  a “pious  child- 
hood under  the  influence  of  a devout  mother,”  but  we  are  not  told  of 
any  real  religious  training.  As  he  grew  older  he  thought  constantly 
of  religion  but  he  never  came  into  any  vital  relation  with  Jesus  Christ, 
indeed  he  was  always  more  of  a Deist  than  a Theist.  In  1879,  in- 
fluenced by  Robert  Dolling  who  afterwards  became  a Roman  Catholic 
Priest,  Tyrrell  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  only  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  Christianity  be 
saved  to  the  world  and  that  only  through  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits 
could  the  Catholic  Church  accomplish  its  mission,  and  he  entered  that 
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Society.  This  was  an  unhappy  experiment.  He  did  not  object  to  the 
training  of  a novitiate,  but  he  did  question  the  education  and  claimed 
that  his  teachers  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the  religious  problems 
of  the  modern  world  because  they  had  lost  the  ideal  of  Loyola.  One 
cannot  but  wonder  whether  Tyrrell  was  not  a good  deal  of  a trial  to 
his  teachers;  he  certainly  was  a strange  duckling  in  the  Jesuit  flock. 

In  1906  he  withdrew  from  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  He  had  been  in- 
fluenced largely  by  John  Henry  Newman  but  the  “kindly  light”  led 
him  neither  to  conviction  of  mind  nor  peace  of  soul.  In  withdrawing 
from  the  Jesuits,  he  had  no  thought  of  leaving  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  Jesuit  influence  was  all-powerful  in  the  Vatican  and  shortly  he 
was  forbidden  to  celebrate  the  mass  and  then  refused  the  sacraments. 
Bishop  Amigo  did  indeed  explain  in  the  newspapers  that  Tyrrell  was 
not  excommunicated  but  only  forbidden  the  sacraments;  but  excom- 
munication it  was  though  without  the  accompaniments  of  “bell,  book 
and  candle.”  He  died  in  1909.  In  his  last  illness  he  made  confession 
to  a Priest  and  received  extreme  unction,  but  the  Bishop  refused  him 
burial  in  a consecrated  ground  and  he  was  buried  in  Parish  Church 
ground  of  Storrington  and  the  Priest  who  conducted  the  funeral 
services  was  three  days  later  forbidden  to  say  mass. 

The  Letters  cover  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and  were  written  to 
many  people.  They  reveal  the  man  even  more  than  the  Life, — a man 
of  attractive  personality  and  one  who  bound  his  friends  to  him.  A 
man  who  sought  the  truth  through  effort  and  through  sacrifice  but 
who  seems  never  to  have  heard  “across  the  storm  the  louder  voice.” 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

Citizenship  and  Moral  Reform.  By  John  W.  Langdale.  The  Abing- 
don Press,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 

These  are  a series  of  studies  of  certain  moral  problems  of  vital 
interest.  The  discussion  is  thoughtful,  for  the  writer  knows  his  sub- 
ject. There  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  sensational  and  no  appeal 
merely  to  the  emotional.  The  writer’s  position  is:  “that  by  accepting 
and  achieving  progress  as  the  way  becomes  apparent,  mankind  will 
be  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  through  immediate  good  toward  ulti- 
mate well-being.” 

The  book  could  be  used  with  profit  in  social  study  classes. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

A Reel  of  Rainbows.  A Bunch  of  Everlastings,  or  Texts  that  Made 
History.  By  F.  W.  Boreham.  The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York; 
Cincinnati. 

The  mine  which  Boreham  works  seems  inexhaustible.  The  most 
trivial  incident  furnishes  a surprisingly  fruitful  theme,  the  homeliest 
duties  are  illumined  with  a cheerful  light  and  the  common  cares  of 
daily  life  are  lightened.  Each  essay  preaches  the  Gospel.  In  the 
the  second  of  these  volumes  the  author  has  collected  the  favorite  texts 
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of  the  men  whose  names  are  so  familiar  and  from  each  one  with  an 
interesting  account  of  the  life,  is  preached  a brief  and  forceful  sermon. 

Ashbourne,  Pa.  Richard  Montgomery. 

The  Problem  of  Christian  Unity.  By  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  Bishop  T.  J. 
Garland,  A.  C.  McGiffert,  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell,  Robert  E. 
Speer,  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  $1.75. 

The  Call  to  Unity.  By  William  T.  Manning.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.00. 

Dr.  Frederick  Lynch,  who  writes  the  introduction  to  the  first  of 
these  volumes,  holds  that  the  addresses  embodied  are  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  of  reunion  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  America.  Whether  we  regard  this  as  an  exag- 
geration or  not,  the  men  who  here  speak  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  representative  of  those  who  have  been  pushing  the  movement  for 
organic  union  in  this  country,  and,  as  such,  they  are  deserving  of  an 
attentive  hearing. 

Taking  the  discussions  in  their  logical  rather  than  chronological  (as 
here  presented)  order,  we  fail  to  find  much  real  argument  in  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadtnan’s  Can  a Divided  Church  Meet  the  Challenge  of  the 
World,  if  we  except  his  urging  of  the  augmented  power  of  united 
testimony.  Valid  objections  may  of  course  be  made  to  needless  over- 
lapping, but  the  emphasizing  of  doctrinal  controversy  as  a present-day 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  irreligious  seems  in  these  times 
a rather  unsubstantial  bogey.  One  wonders,  too,  just  how  organic 
union  is  going  to  call  a halt  on  the  hosts  of  non-church-going 
Protestants.  Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert  traces  the  causes  which  in  his  judg- 
ment have  led  to  disunity.  These  are  the  Gnostic  controversy,  leading 
to  the  erection  of  an  authoritative  Canon  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed;  episcopal  authority,  developing  out  of  the  need  for 
final  interpretation  of  the  Apostolic  tradition,  and  a satisfactory  at- 
titude toward  post-baptismal  offenders ; political  differences  camou- 
flaging under  the  filioque  cloak ; the  disruptions  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  break  with  belief  in  the  Bible’s  infallibility.  The  weight  he 
attaches  to  the  last-named  may  be  judged  from  his  concluding  re- 
mark: “If  the  Church  as  a whole  should  ever  abandon  that  belief, 
unity  would  be  possible  even  with  the  widest  diversity  of  opinion.” 
Dr.  H.  S.  Coffin’s  theme — The  Mind  of  the  Master — receives  decidedly 
weak  and  inadequate  treatment;  in  fact,  after  a few  references  to 
our  Lord’s  High-Priestly  Prayer,  the  disturbances  in  the  Corinthian 
Church  and  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper,  what  he  really  does  is  to 
discuss  the  present-day  conditions  which  he  believes  have  antiquated 
all  denominationalism.  A strong  and  challenging  paper,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer’s  Unity  in  the  Mission  Field.  He  points 
us  to  such  things  as  the  de  facto  unity  that  exists  today  across  the 
seas ; to  the  wise  and  economic  distributions  that  have  thus  become 
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possible ; to  the  confidence  and  cooperation  that  have  been  evoked ; 
and  the  great  volume  of  united  prayer  which  for  a hundred  years 
has  been  ascending  heavenward.  And  he  reminds  us  that  even  greater 
than  the  binding  force  of  a common  task  is  that  of  a common  peril, 
which  peril  now  confronts  us:  “An  idolatrous  world  is  not  nearly  so 

great  a peril  as  a world  that  has  thrown  its  idols  away,  and  believes 
in  no  God  at  all.”  Two  of  the  papers  belong  together:  “Steps  Toward 
Organic  Unity”  by  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Garland,  and  “The  Next  Step,” 
Bishop  Ethelbert  Talbot.  Dr.  Garland  sketches  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  reunion  movement  from  the  time  of  the  Quadrilateral,  in  1886, 
including  such  conferences  and  developments  as  those  which  have 
since  appeared  in  Canada,  Australia  and  the  United  States  (the  great 
merger  proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1920),  and  of  course 
touches  on  the  rise  of  the  proposal  that  the  fact  of  Episcopacy  be 
recognized  by  us  as  indispensable,  while  theories  concerning  its  origin 
be  avoided  by  common  consent.  This  is  now  figuring  in  the  so-called 
Concordat,  a tentative  rapprochement  of  the  Episcopalians  of  America 
and  the  Congregational  Church.  Dr.  Talbot  states  the  proposal  with 
entire  frankness.  Congregational  and  other  non-episcopal  ministers, 
if  giving  evidence  of  doctrinal  soundness,  may  be  ordained  to  the 
Episcopal  diaconate  and  priesthood,  after  having  been  first  confirmed. 
They  shall  thereafter  use  a prescribed  form  of  words  in  celebrating  the 
Communion,  and  remain  under  the  Bishop’s  guidance  and  direction, 
while  still  continuing  to  act  as  pastors  of  Congregational  churches. 
Should  they  then  proceed  to  confirm  those  admitted  to  the  Church? 
“Unquestionably,”  is  Dr.  Talbot’s  naive  reply,  “if  the  matter  of  con- 
firmation be  left  to  adjust  itself,  many  will  desire  naturally  to  receive 
that  blessing.”  Here  brief  consideration  may  be  given  to  Dr.  William 
T.  (now  Bishop)  Manning’s  The  Call  to  Unity,  a series 
of  four  lectures  (The  Bedell  Lectures)  delivered  a year  ago  at  Kenyon 
College.  There  is  a valuable  Appendix.  The  discussion,  entirely  from 
the  Anglican  viewpoint,  is  dignified  and  able.  The  first  two  lectures — 
The  Call  to  Unity,  and  The  Present  Outlook  for  Unity,  repeating  many 
familiar  arguments,  and  shot  through  with  noble  idealism,  need  not 
be  set  forth  in  detail.  Acceptance  of  the  Apostle’s  Creed  and  the 
Nicene  Symbol  are  of  course  made  conditions  of  fellowship.  Dr. 
Manning  is  quite  at  one  with  Bishops  Garland  and  Talbot  (and  the 
Bishop  of  Zanzibar)  in  holding  that  the  Anglican  Church — to  use 
the  word  in  a broad  sense — is  the  Lord’s  chosen  vessel  for  the  effecting 
of  reunion,  and  that  this  involves  the  recognition  of  the  episcopate, 
without,  however,  reflecting  on  the  spiritual  validity  of  non-episcopal 
ordination.  In  England,  he  reminds  us,  a concordat  similar  to  the  Con- 
gregational proposal  has  been  offered  the  Wesleyans.  Continuing  with 
the  first  volume,  in  Obstacles  in  the  Way,  Bishop  W.  F.  McDowell, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  sets  forth  with  force  and 
vigor  the  difficulties  in  the  pathway  of  organic  union.  A solitary  quo- 
tation must  suffice:  “This  purely  practical  question  (of  method) 
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runs  into  the  creed,  polity,  orders,  sacraments  and  ministry.  It  is  a 
question  that  just  cannot  be  dismissed  and  waved  aside.” 

The  two  books  thus  briefly  described  are  interesting  and  even  in- 
structive, and  will  doubtless  evoke  responsive  chords  in  many  hearts. 
They  are,  however,  very  far  from  convincing.  Even  the  plea  of  Dr. 
Speer — not  to  discuss  the  exceptional  environment  of  the  missionary 
forces — must  face  the  disagreeable  facts  which  have  lately  come  to 
light  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  China  Bible  Union.  As 
we  study  the  arguments  advanced,  we  find  that  they  are  in  consider- 
able part  based  on  prepossessions  that  amount  to  a begging  of  the 
question.  Men  quote  the  petitions  of  the  High-Priestly  Prayer  as  an 
end  of  debate,  but  we  surely  have  the  right  to  ask  how  it  is  that  the 
pro-unionists  know  so  certainly  that  the  unity  spoken  of  is  mere 
external  uniformity.  Does  such  external  uniformity  ever  count  for 
much?  Or,  what  basis  is  there  for  the  idea  that  ‘‘denominations  must 
agree  or  perish”?  They  have  certainly  proved  able  to  survive  for  a 
good  while.  We  also  claim  the  privilege  of  asking  what  the  true 
mission  of  the  Church  is.  Is  it  to  bring  war  to  an  end  and  terminate  all 
social  evils,  or  faithfully  to  bear  testimony  to  a crucified  Redeemer, 
the  Power  and  Wisdom  of  God?  And  though  the  Church  may  not 
always  respond  as  it  should  to  the  beckonings  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  promises  of  the  Master  remain.  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it,  and  He  is  with  His  people  alway.  And  with  all  the 
acknowledged  evils  of  narrow  sectarianism,  we  cannot  fairly  overlook 
the  immense  value  and  power  of  the  spiritual  traditions  of  the  family, 
the  hallowed  associations  of  childhood  and  youth.  Transplanting 
means  taking  a chance.  All  who  have  served  in  the  practical  pas- 
torate know  that  it  is  hard  enough  as  it  is  to  keep  good  people  from 
lapsing  and  disloyalty. 

Anything  like  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  general  question  is 
of  course  beyond  the  scope  of  this  notice,  but  two  things  remain  to  be 
said.  The  men  who  speak  in  this  symposium  are  supposed  to  be 
Church  leaders.  Dr.  Lynch  refers  to  those  for  whom  he  writes  the 
foreword  as  amongst  their  respective  Churches’  most  eminent  leaders. 
If  this  be  true,  it  argues  ill  for  any  union  growing  out  of  their  ef- 
forts. Dr.  McGiffert  in  effect  tells  us  that  he  accepts  no  infallible 
truth,  and  his  utterances  elsewhere  raise  grave  doubts — we  write  it 
deliberately — as  to  his  being  a believer  in  Christianity  at  all.  As  to 
Dr.  Coffin,  whom  we  should  judge  to  be  a disciple  of  W.  N.  Clarke, 
his  statements  are  incredibly  reckless,  indeed  such  as  irresistibly  to 
recall  the  phrase  about  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  “Jesus  did  not 
give  His  disciples  a set  of  doctrines.”  Is  not  the  declaration : “On  this 
Rock  I will  build  My  Church”  a doctrine?  Or  the  teaching  as  to  mar- 
riage? He  says  he  admires  the  genuine  Christianity  of  non-evan- 
gelicals. Does  that  admiration  extend  to  the  criminal  denial  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  affirmed  on  oath?  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reunion 
of  the  Christian  Church  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  unless 
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the  Church  of  Rome  be  included.  We  think  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  prefer  to  hold,  with  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Roberts,  that  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  apologize  for  the  Reformation.  All  this  is  the  fatally 
vitiating  defect  of  much  of  the  union  activity  of  the  day.  Modernist 
leaders  are  zealously  helping  to  push  it,  and  just  as  certainly  as  it 
succeeds,  will  they  wedge  their  favorites  past  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  doctrine  into  the  saddle,  and  forthwith  force  inevitable  disruption 
upon  at  least  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Again,  the  student  of  these  and  similar  works  will  find  the  convic- 
tion growing  upon  him  that  if  organic  union  on  a large  scale  ever 
comes,  the  Anglican  Church  is  likely  to  be  the  intermediary,  as  seems 
to  be  proved  by  existing  movements  both  in  England  and  America. 
This  involves  consequences  well  calculated  to  dampen  enthusiasm.  We 
greatly  respect  and  value  the  great  Anglican  Communion — her  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  the  ecumenical  Confessions,  her  dignity  of  worship, 
her  most  consistent  cultivation  of  sound  learning.  And  yet  we  cannot 
forget  her  sacramentarian  bias,  and  the  danger  that  lurks  in  the  deep- 
rooted  tendency  of  human  nature  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  vital 
piety  by  the  use  of  visible  symbolism.  Nor  is  this  all.  From  Lambeth 
to  Kikuyu  it  is  affirmed  with  one  voice  that  the  Apostolic  Succession 
must  be  acknowledged,  and  that  clean  down  to  Confirmation.  Now, 
it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  spiritual  unity  and  then  plead  for  special 
privilege  on  conscientious  grounds ; but  if  this  spiritual  unity  were 
a veritable  reality,  we  should  like  to  ask  why  a testimonial  celebration, 
at  least,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  could  not  be  participated  in  by  Anglicans 
and  non-Anglicans  right  now,  a Scottish  Moderator,  let  us  say,  pre- 
siding; and  second,  whether,  if  virtual  reordination  were  to  be  ac- 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  Anglicans,  the  Anglican  bishops  would  be 
willing  (see  Second  Interim  Report  of  the  Archbishops'  and  English 
Free  Churches’  Sub-Committee)  to  forego  the  exercise  of  govern- 
mental duties  altogether — unless  elected  for  a definite  term — and  hold 
a purely  spiritual  office,  after  the  manner  of  the  bishops  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum  (recognized  by  act  of  the  English  Parliament  as  an  ancient 
episcopal  Church)  ? To  ask  such  questions  is,  we  fear,  to  answer  them, 
hence  we  are  reminded  of  the  witticism  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher : 
“When  the  lion  eats  an  ox,  the  ox  becomes  lion,  not  the  lion  ox.” 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Edwin  J.  Reinke. 

Tutors  unto  Christ.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion.  By 
Alfred  E.  Garvie.  London : Oxford  University  Press.  Pp.  242. 
The  Religions  of  Mankind.  By  Edmund  Davison  Soper.  The  Abing- 
don Press.  Pp.  344. 

These  are  missionary  books  intended  for  students  preparing  for  the 
mission  field  and  written  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  are  committed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  the  world. 
Dr.  Garvie,  well-known  as  a theological  teacher  and  author,  is  Chair- 
man of  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Missionary  Preparation  in  Great  Britain.  The  title  of  the  book, 
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Tutors  unto  Christ,  is  somewhat  obscure  and  may  be  taken  to  indicate 
either  that  missionaries  are  to  serve  as  teachers  who  will  win  the 
people  of  foreign  lands  to  Christ,  or  that  non-Christian  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  intelligently  and  sympathetically  as  a preparation  for 
the  Christian  Gospel.  The  supplementary  title,  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Religions,  indicates  the  real  purpose  and  service  of  the  book. 
The  discussion  deals  in  a fresh,  scholarly,  comprehensive  and  inter- 
esting way  with  such  subjects  as  Methods  of  Study,  History  of  Opin- 
ions, Definitions  of  Religion,  Theories  of  Origin,  The  Psychological 
Method  of  Inquiry,  The  Historical  Development  of  Religion,  and 
closes  with  a suggestive  and  helpful  consideration  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  other  faiths.  Dr.  Garvie’s  missionary  point  of  view  is 
best  expressed  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  “While  the  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world  imposes  on  the  foreign  missionary  an  attitude  to 
other  faiths  much  more  sympathetic  than  was  common  when  the  mod- 
ern enterprise  began,  it  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  conviction 
which  is  the  constant  motive  of  this  enterprise  that  Christ  alone  among 
all  religions  masters  has  the  absolute  claim  to  the  belief,  trust  and 
surrender  of  all  men,  and  that  accordingly  the  consummation  of  the 
world’s  history  shall  be  reached  only  when  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to 
the  glory  of  God  the  Father.”  Whether  the  modern  scholarship  to 
which  Dr.  Garvie  appeals  as  against  “the  Hebrew  cosmology,  anthro- 
pology and  psychology  of  the  Bible”  can  support  such  a conclusion  will 
be  seriously  questioned. 

Dr.  Soper  was  born  on  the  mission  field  and  for  a number  of  years 
has  been  closely  identified  with  the  missionary  enterprise.  As  Profes- 
sor of  the  History  of  Religion  in  Northwestern  University  he  teaches 
and  writes  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Christian  ambassador  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  light  of  all  his  seeing  and  “the  only  hope  he  is 
able  to  discover  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  this  day  of  change  and 
reconstruction.”  The  book  begins  with  chapters  on  The  Nature  of 
Religion  and  Animistic  Religion,  and  in  a sympathetic,  well-informed 
and  comprehensive  way  takes  into  consideration  the  great  religions  of 
the  past  and  present.  Dr.  Soper’s  conclusion  accords  with  Dr.  Garvie’s 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  Christianity : “Other  religions  make  the  claim 
to  be  universal : the  Christian  claim  is  unique  in  this,  that  all  it  makes 
bold  to  proclaim  is  epitomized  in  the  person  of  its  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  perfect  personality;  He  made  the  Golden 
Rule  live  in  daily  practice ; He  is  the  universal  man  and  with  all  that 
he  is  the  living  Saviour  and  Master  who  through  his  Spirit  is  in  actual 
contact  with  men.  A present  living  experience  of  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  manifested  many  times  over  in  every  country  of  the  world  is 
the  ground  of  our  confidence  that  in  him  and  in  him  alone  can  the 
world  and  all  the  men  and  women  in  it  be  saved.”  While  holding  to 
this  conclusion.  Dr.  Soper  believes  that  “the  doctrine  of  evolution  ap- 
plied now  to  the  social  and  historical  sciences  as  well  as  to  inanimate 
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nature,  and  the  methods  of  literary  and  historical  criticism,  whose 
sweep  nothing  escapes,  have  brought  the  intellect  of  the  world  face 
to  face  with  a new  interpretation  of  Christianity.  It  cannot  be  escaped. 
Should  Christianity  fail  to  use  the  opportunity  to  make  a reappraisal  of 
its  documents  and  its  doctrines  in  the  light  of  the  new  methods  and 
the  new  knowledge,  its  day  would  have  passed.” 

Both  these  books  claim  to  give  the  new  and  modern  interpretation 
of  Christianity  required  by  the  psychology  and  evolutionary  philosophy 
of  our  day,  and  consequently  a new  interpretation  of  the  missionary 
enterprise.  Although  it  is  conceded  by  these  writers  that  along  with 
a psychological  beginning  and  development  of  religion  there  must  have 
been  an  objective  revelation,  both  books  deny  that  there  was  a primi- 
tive revelation  or  monotheistic  belief  with  which  man  began  his  reli- 
gious development.  Dr.  Garvie  maintains  that  the  modern  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  does  not  require  us  to  accept  what  the  Bible  in 
general  and  Paul  in  particular  teach  as  to  man’s  original  knowledge  of 
and  fellowship  with  God,  and  subsequent  fall.  While  Dr.  Soper  de- 
clares that  the  Bible  makes  no  clear  statement  as  to  a primitive  divine 
revelation,  strangely  enough  after  rejecting  the  notion  of  an  adamic 
Monotheism,  Dr.  Soper  quotes  as  a successful  definition  of  religion 
what  L.  de  Grand  Maison  has  stated,  “Religion  is  the  sum  total 
of  beliefs,  sentiments  and  practices  individual  and  social  which  have 
for  their  object  a power  which  man  recognizes  as  supreme  on  which 
he  depends  and  with  which  he  can  enter  (or  has  entered)  into  relation.” 
As  a universal  definition  supposed  to  include  primitive  religion  any 
one  can  see  at  a glance  that  there  is  involved  in  it  both  Monotheism  and 
a revelation,  and  this  accords  wholly  with  the  point  of  view  of  the 
one  who  framed  the  definition,  a priest  of  the  Roman  Church.  Dr. 
Garvie  urges  against  “the  assumption  of  a primitive  Monotheism  (1) 
that  the  inquiries  started  on  their  quest  with  a certain  theological  bias 
in  favor  of  such  a conclusion;  (2)  that  the  evidence  adduced  is  not 
conclusive,  since  we  cannot  identify  the  savage  with  the  primitive  man 
and  what  appears  belief  in  a supreme  God  has  doubtless  an  earlier 
development  behind  it;  and  (3)  that  from  the  psychological  standpoint 
such  a starting  point  of  man’s  religious  consciousness  no  less  than 
the  subsequent  course  would  be  an  inexplicable  miracle.”  Over  against 
such  an  assumption  Dr.  Garvie  would  join  the  anthropologists  and 
psychologists  who  assume  a primitive  animism,  or  animatism,  or  state 
of  mana,  and  out  of  an  original  feeling  of  awe  or  wonder  trace  all 
religious  development  through  polydemonism  and  polytheism  to  mon- 
ism issuing  in  pantheism  or  monotheism. 

But  it  seems  quite  evident  to  us  that  Dr.  Garvie’s  view  itself  involves 
an  assumption  which  has  started  “inquirers  on  their  quest”  with  a very 
definite  philosophical  bias,  the  determination  to  explain  the  whole 
history  of  religion  in  terms  of  evolution  and  not  of  revelation.  The 
assumption  is  very  positive  but  the  conclusions  are  admittedly  some- 
what dubious,  since  Dr.  Garvie  concedes  that  his  attempt  “to  recon- 
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struct  the  historical  development  of  religion  is  only  tentative,  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  it  is  a high  degree  of  probability.” 

The  objection  to  the  assumption  of  a primitive  monotheism  that  the 
evidence  adduced  is  gathered  from  the  beliefs  of  present-day  savages 
who  may  have  little  in  common  with  primitive  man,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
religion.  The  evidence  which  Dr.  Garvie  adduces  for  his  historical  de- 
velopment is  such  as  has  been  gathered  by  Archbishop  Sdderblom 
whose  book  Da s Werden  des  Gottesglaubens  is  replete  with  references 
by  way  of  proof  to  the  primitive  conceptions  of  contemporary  savages. 
As  to  the  inexplicable  miracle  involved  in  a revelation  of  the  one  true 
and  living  God  to  primitive  man,  Dr.  Garvie  manifestly  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  have  been  a psychological  impossibility  for  man 
emerging  from  some  lower  order  of  creation  to  have  apprehended  such 
a revelation.  For  a knowable  God  to  make  himself  known  as  he  is 
cannot  in  itself  be  considered  inexplicable,  for  this  is  what  he  has  done, 
as  both  Dr.  Garvie  and  Dr.  Soper  would  maintain  “in  the  fulness  of 
time,”  but  we  must  respect,  they  tell  us,  the  laws  of  psychology  which 
forbid  an  unsophisticated  mind  to  apprehend  the  highest  truths  without 
a proper  course  of  education,  or  rather  forbid  any  truth  to  be  imparted 
until  it  can  be  comprehended.  But  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom 
falls  on  hard  and  stony  ground  as  well  as  on  fertile  soil,  and  the  wail 
of  the  prophets  was  to  the  effect  that  the  divine  revelations  which  they 
communicated  were  not  understood.  They  were  teachers  ahead  of  their 
time.  Furthermore  it  should  be  noted  that  savage  tribes  to-day  are  as 
a rule  more  responsive  to  monotheistic  teaching  than  are  polytheists 
or  pantheistic  monists.  It  ought  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  this  if  there 
has  been  this  historical  development  of  religion  from  an  age  of  super- 
stitious wonder  to  an  era  of  intelligent  and  well-informed  faith.  To-day 
as  in  Paul’s  time,  however,  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called.  Witness  the  meagre  results  of 
missionary  work  among  educated  classes,  but  God  hath  chosen  the  poor 
in  this  world  to  be  rich  in  faith.  This  new  science  of  religion  naturally 
has  a direct  bearing  upon  the  whole  missionary  enterprise  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  fields  like  China  many  church  leaders  have  become 
alarmed  by  the  effect  upon  the  non-Christian  mind  of  these  attempts 
to  explain  religion  in  such  a subjective  and  naturalistic  way,  as  makes 
an  objective  complete  and  perfect  revelation  found  in  Christianity  alone 
to  be  an  “unscientific  assumption”  and  “a  transcendental  impertinence.” 
Princeton.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

A Moslem  Seeker  After  God.  By  Samuel  M.  Zwemer.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  302. 

In  this  volume,  containing  the  course  of  lectures  given  at  New  Bruns- 
wick Seminary  and  the  Indianapolis  College  of  Missions,  Dr.  Zwemer 
discusses  the  life,  character,  writings  and  teachings  of  the  great  Per- 
sian mystic  and  theologian  of  the  Eleventh  Century.  Very  little  has 
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been  written  in  English  concerning  the  spiritual  experiences  of  this 
interesting  Mohammedan  saint,  and  students  of  missions  will  welcome 
this  clear  and  interesting  portrayal  of  the  best  that  Islam  can  offer 
in  the  way  of  faith  and  life.  Dr.  Zwemer  has  made  a faithful  study  of 
the  sources  and  these  lectures  reveal  sound  scholarship  and  true  spiritual 
insight  and  appreciation.  His  sympathetic  estimate  of  this  mediaeval 
mystic  who  claimed  to  find  the  true  way  of  life  in  Sufism  shows  that 
there  is  at  least  a Sabbath  day’s  journey  between  the  best  that  Islam 
can  produce  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  The  need  for  the  gospel 
as  “the  way”  is  made  evident  also  the  requirement  for  compassionate 
appraoch  to  benighted  souls  who  are  seeking  the  true  light.  Dr. 
Zwemer  has  placed  missionary  leaders  under  a new  obligation  by  an 
entertaining  and  impressive  book. 

Princeton.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

Comparative  Religion,  a Survey  of  Its  Recent  Literature.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Augmented.  By  Louis  Henry  Jordan,  B.D. 
London : Oxford  University  Press.  Pp.  160. 

This  volume  consists  of  two  parts,  a first  section  issued  in  1906  and 
a second  section  published  in  1909.  The  literature  surveyed  covers  the 
period  1900-1909.  This  revised  edition,  therefore,  takes  no  account  of 
any  contribution  to  the  study  of  Comparative  Religion  which  has  ap- 
peared since  1909.  Two  more  volumes  surveying  the  literature  pub- 
lished in  this  period  of  1910-1915  are  promised  in  the  near  future.  As 
a number  of  the  first  publications  are  already  antiquated,  if  not  out  of 
print,  the  forthcoming  second  and  third  surveys  should  prove  to  be 
more  interesting  and  valuable  than  the  present  revised  volume  which 
has  served  a good  purpose  as  a pioneer,  but  has  lost  much  of  its  value 
as  a present-day  guide.  The  great  service  which  Mr.  Jordan  has  ren- 
dered to  the  science  of  Comparative  Religion  by  his  own  advocacy  of 
the  study  and  by  his  appreciation  of  available  literature,  we  are  glad  to 
recognize.  His  surveys  when  completed  will  be  of  large  assistance  to 
the  student  who  is  eager  to  know  what  has  been  written  on  Comparative 
Religion  by  the  best  scholars  throughout  the  world.  Although  Mr. 
Jordan’s  purpose  is  to  promote  a wider  interest  in  the  study  of  reli- 
gions, and  this  with  a view  of  propagating  an  immensely  broadened  con- 
ception of  religion  and  a larger  spirit  of  toleration,  he  limits  the  intelli- 
gent and  profitable  study  and  teaching  of  the  subject  to  those  who  have 
the  colorless  vision  and  the  neutrally  scientific  attitudes  of  a university. 
A professor  of  a theological  seminary  or  a missionary  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  ipso  facto  debarred  as  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
religion  or  the  truth  of  a non-Christian  religion  with  which  he  may  have 
to  deal.  The  agnostic  anthropologist  or  psychologist  can  give  a more 
trustworthy  comparison  of  the  religions  of  the  world  than  the  advocate 
of  any  single  faith.  It  is  assuredly  necessary  for  any  one  to  bring  to 
the  study  of  any  or  all  religions  a sympathetic  and  appreciative  mind, 
but  to  expect  of  him  such  a neutrality  as  will  not  permit  of  personal 
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attachment  to  any  particular  religion  is  not  only  to  demand  the  im- 
possible, but  to  encourage  a vagueness  and  negativity  which  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  upon  the  subject  a great  deal  of  sus- 
picion if  not  contempt  so  that  concerning  it  as  a field  of  investigation 
Principal  Fairbairn’s  characterization  of  modern  anthropologies  may  be 
applied,  “There  is  no  field  where  competent  interpreters  are  so  few  and 
so  rare,  where  unlearned  authorities  are  so  many  and  so  rash,  and  whose 
testimonies  are  so  contradictory,  or  so  apt  to  dissolve  under  analysis 
into  airy  nothings.” 

Princeton.  J.  Ross  Stevenson. 

The  Fundamentals  of  Speech;  a Behavioristic  Study  of  the  Underlying 
Principles  of  Speaking  and  Reading.  By  Charles  Henry  Wool- 
bert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  University  of  Illinois. 
New  York:  Harper  & Brothers.  1920.  8vo  pp.  385.  $2.00. 

The  increasing  interest  of  late  in  the  subject  of  public  speaking  has 
led  to  the  publication  of  a number  of  excellent  books  on  the  particular 
phases  that  have  seemed  most  important  to  the  writers.  This,  the 
latest  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  helpful  of  these  books  and 
will  well  repay  a careful  reading  by  those  who  wish  to  make  their 
speaking  more  effective.  Most  of  the  late  books  have  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  application  to  public  speaking  of  the  teachings  of 
modern  psychology.  This  one  is  “frankly  psychological  in  foundation,” 
“insists  that  speech  is  a revelation  of  personality,”  “a  matter  of  the 
whole  man,”  and  “that  no  speaking  is  good  speaking  which  is  not  of  the 
whole  machine  and  which  does  not  establish  the  desired  relationship 
between  the  one  speaking  and  the  one  listening.”  Professor  Wool- 
bert  has  made  use  of  what  others  have  written,  has  made  the  ideas 
his  own  and  tried  them  in  his  class  room  work,  presented  them  in  a 
fresh  and  interesting  form,  and  added  what  has  come  to  him  through 
his  own  experience  and  observation.  He  discusses  fully  and  clearly 
the  nature  of  speech,  its  types  and  standards,  the  analysis  of  thought, 
criticism  and  drill,  and  the  relation  of  the  speaker  to  the  audience ; 
but  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  explain  the  use  of  body  and 
voice  in  speech.  Unusual  stress  is  laid  upon  the  bodily  expression. 
As  children  and  primitive  men  communicate  by  signs  before  using 
words,  it  is  argued  that  bodily  training  should  come  first,  and  indeed 
that  speech  is  founded  on  action.  What  is  said  is  very  helpful ; but  it 
should  be  noted  that  as  thought  becomes  less  concrete  and  picturesque, 
and  more  abstract  and  unemotional,  the  use  of  gesture  becomes  cor- 
respondingly less.  Little  that  is  new  can  be  said  about  vocal  tech- 
nique. The  old  analysis  is  well  presented,  with  some  misleading 
statements  on  breathing  and  resonance.  In  one  place  it  is  said  “that  the 
lungs  are  purely  passive,”  and  in  another  place  that  “sound  is  pro- 
duced by  a column  of  air  ejected  by  the  lungs.”  In  another  place  it  is 
said  that  “The  diaphragm  pulls  the  lungs  up  or  down,  thus  inhaling 
and  exhaling  the  air.”  This  makes  one  muscle  do  two  opposite  things. 
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In  explaining  resonance  it  is  said  that  the  tone  must  not  be  directed 
against  soft  substances,  as  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  mouth,  for 
these  deaden  the  vibrations;  but  against  hard  substances,  the  bones  of 
the  chest,  the  spinal  column  in  the  neck,  the  hard  palate  and  jaw.  Just 
how  the  tone  is  to  be  directed  against  bones  without  passing  through 
a soft  substance,  or  how  the  vibrations  of  the  bones  can  be  imparted 
to  the  air,  is  not  explained.  But  these  are  slight  slips  in  an  excellent 
book. 

Princeton.  Henry  W.  Smith. 

Gottes  Ernst  und  Giite.  Predigten  gehalten  in  der  deutsch-reformierten 
Kirche  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Von  Pfarrer  D.  Erich  Foerster, 
und  zur  Feier  seines  fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen  Dienstjubilaums — 24. 
October,  1920 — herausgegeben  vom  Presbyterium.  Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck  & Ruprecht.  1920.  104  Seiten.  Steif.geh.  3.50  Mk. 
Mit  beigelegtem  Bildnis  des  Verfassers,  5 Mk. 

The  fourteen  sermons  in  this  collection  were  delivered  by  the  author 
in  the  German  Reformed  Church  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  Germany. 
The  first  eight  deal  specifically  with  the  “times,”  while  the  last  six, 
as  the  table  of  contents  at  the  close  calls  them,  are  “timeless,”  though 
even  in  these  the  author  does  not  get  altogether  away  from  the  recent 
War  and  the  revolutionary  period  through  which  Germany  has  been 
passing.  Mere  mention  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  set  shows  the 
direction  in  which  the  sermons  trend : “To  the  Memory  of  the  Fallen” 
(given  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  third  year  of  the  War),  “To  Wel- 
come Those  Returning  Home”  (Christmas,  1918),  “Our  Guilt”  (Passion 
Week,  1919),  “Our  Only  Hope”  (Easter,  1919),  “Labor  and  Life” 
(between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  1919),  “Divine  Sorrow”  (after  the 
Peace  of  Versailles),  “Submission  or  Opposition”  (Summer,  1919), 
“We,  Things,  and  God”  (New  Year’s  Day,  1920).  The  remaining  six 
bear  the  subjects:  “The  Gift  of  Love,”  “The  Most  Beautiful  Thing 

in  the  World”  (the  widow  and  her  mites),  “The  Common  Humanity 
of  Prayer,”  “Sympathy,”  “The  Service  of  Love  for  Christ”  (Mark 
14:3_9).  “Of  the  Fate  of  the  Good  in  the  World.” 

These  messages  well  up  out  of  the  soul  from  which  every  trace  of 
national  bigotry  and  war-time  hatred  has  been  driven  out,  if  indeed  it 
ever  was  there.  Dr.  Foerster  cuts  deep  with  the  surgeon’s  merciless 
knife,  and  he  speaks  out  boldly  the  things  he  means  to  say.  Such 
words,  coming  from  the  pulpit  of  a large  and  influential  German  city, 
and  published,  too,  by  the  authority  of  his  denomination,  are  almost 
signs  of  a better  day  for  Germany.  We  read  sentences  like  the  fol- 
lowing: “We  have  been  wanting  in  reverence  (Ehrfurcht),  and  this 

lack  has  poisoned  and  ruined  our  whole  life”  (p.  20)  ; and  this  is 
spoken  of  as  “the  deepest  cause  of  our  unhappiness.”  “As  Germans  we 
forgot  what  colossal  power  (fjbermacht)  was  against  us,  that  we  were 
only  one  people  among  many  peoples  with  like  rights ; our  claims  and 
military  aims  rose  even  to  the  fantastical,  and  we  thought : ‘With 
our  might  we  can  subjugate  the  whole  world,  and  our  sword  is  over 
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all.’  ” He  calls  this  a delusion  (Wahn)  which  precipitated  ruin.  “And 
now  our  pride  is  also  subdued  and  our  arrogance  humbled,  with  deep 
emotion  let  us  creep  away  and  hide  ourselves  before  Him  who  alone 
is  exalted  and  maintains  His  cause  forever.”  “We  have  been  humbled 
by  God’s  hand,  have  we  also  become  humble  in  our  hearts?  Are  we 
ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  the  yoke  which  His  mysterious  decree 
(dunkler  Ratschluss)  has  laid  upon  us,  and,  united  in  loyalty  and 
brotherliness,  to  bear  our  burden  patiently?  It  seems  to  me,  we  have 
not  yet  gone  so  far.”  For  war  is  followed  by  revolution.  “Is  this  not 
another  delirium  (Rausch)  upon  which  a fruitful  awakening  must 
follow?”  “Only  one  thing  is  lacking  in  us:  Submission  (Ergebung)” 

(pp.  19-23).  “We  have  not  only  lost  the  lordship  over  the  world,  but 
also  the  lordship  over  ourselves,  because  we  do  not  live  more  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  do  not  fear  and  love  Him  above  all  things  . . . . 
But  let  us  understand  finally,  that  our  only  salvation  is  to  become 
reverent  and  humble  again”  (p.  26). 

In  speaking  out  so  plainly,  this  prophet  has  not  surrendered  his 
patriotism.  He  does  not  think  that  he  is  standing  at  the  grave  of  his 
Fatherland.  He  warns  his  people  that  we  have  no  Biblical  guarantee 
that  a people  will  not  die.  But  he  thinks  it  impossible  that  a people 
of  the  historic  greatness  of  the  German  people  can  entirely  vanish 
(p.  29),  and  he  cites  her  recovery  from  the  two  catastrophes  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  and  the  Napoleonic  attacks.  So  now  he  sees  a 
new,  rejuvenated  Germany,  “a  Germany  freed  from  the  oppression  of 
religious  prejudice  and  political  privileges”  (p.  5),  and  a Germany 
minus  the  poison  of  intemperance.  This  moral  rebirth  of  the  people 
as  a fruit  of  the  War,  however,  Dr.  Foerster  claims,  cannot  be  got- 
ten in  any  mechanical  way,  through  new  ordinances  and  organizations, 
but  a new  mind  (Gesinnung)  must  be  fostered,  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  must  be  awakened  (Gal.  5),  and  for  this  “we  must  commit  our- 
selves absolutely  unreservedly  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God”  (pp. 
32,  33)-  This  is  the  only  hope.  In  his  later  sermon  on  “The  Gift  of 
Love,”  he  again  emphasizes  that  Christian  love  comes  not  through 
struggles  and  toils,  but  is  a gift  from  God,  and  he  goes  further  back, 
to  the  word  and  cross  of  Christ  (pp.  63,  66,  73).  For  the  human 
Hochmut  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  Divine  Liebe.  So  prominently  is 
the  need  of  this  love  stressed,  that  the  author  rarely  slips  into  that 
loose  expression  whose  chief  vice  is  its  similarity  to  the  shallow  op- 
timistic self-sufficient  bluster  not  altogether  unheard  on  some  Amer- 
ican platforms. 

The  reader  will  find  these  sermons  briefer  than  the  usual  German 
sermon,  also  with  more  personal  references  than  one  looks  for  from 
a German  clergyman.  They  are  beautifully  written,  they  show  not  a 
little  homiletical  power,  and  some  solid,  original  thinking.  They 
are  written  by  one  profoundly  sorrowful  for  the  sins  of  his  people, 
but  every  one  of  the  fourteen  sermons  on  God’s  Earnestness  and 
Goodness  is  in  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  which  suffers  the  author  not  to 
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abuse  either  his  own  false  leaders  or  the  enemy  who  defeated  them. 
Hillsboro,  Ohio,  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 
American  Church  Monthly,  New  Brunswick,  July:  J.  H.  G.  Barry, 
On  Loyalty;  Marshall  M.  Day,  The  Carnivorous  Lamb;  Hamilton 
Schuyler,  Church  History  as  an  Antidote  to  Depression;  Frank  H. 
Hallock,  The  Gift  of  Godliness.  The  Same,  August:  George  W. 

Lincoln,  Schemes  for  Reunion — Roman  and  Protestant;  J.  C.  Hanckel 
Taylor,  Young  People  and  the  Intellectual  Problems  of  Religion; 
G.  Ashton  Oldham,  Religious  Education;  Frank  H.  Hallock,  The 
Gift  of  Ghostly  Strength.  The  Same,  September:  Edwin  A.  White, 
The  Sources  and  Sanctions  of  Ecclesiastical  Law;  Laird  W.  Snell, 
How  God  Answers  Prayer;  Frederick  S.  Arnold,  Restating  the  Faith; 
William  P.  Downes,  Spiritual  Vitality  of  Dante. 

Biblical  Review,  New  York,  April:  W.  H.  T.  Dau,  Luther  at 

Worms;  John  A.  Mackay,  Religious  Currents  in  the  Intellectual  Life 
of  Peru;  Albert  C.  Wyckoff,  The  Non-Sense  of  Christian  Science; 

E.  G.  Sihler,  Old  Believers  in  Rome  and  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods.  The 
Same,  July : Louis  F.  Benson,  The  Relation  of  Our  Hymns  to  the 
Bible;  James  H.  Snowden,  Historical  Proofs  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ;  A.  T.  Robertson,  Apollos  the  Gifted;  Wilbur  V.  Mallalieu, 
Nationality  and  Christianity;  William  G.  Frost,  God’s  Plan  for  the 
Southern  Mountains;  T.  H.  Wright,  Christian  History  in  Relation  to 
the  Art  of  Painting. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  A.  C.  Headlam,  Divorce; 

F.  Gavin,  Some  Aspects  of  Greek  Church  Life  Today;  H.  Rashdall, 
Moral  Theology;  H.  L.  Clarke,  Church  Constitutions;  F.  Harold 
Smith,  The  Sutta  and  the  Gospel : an  Inquiry  into  the  Relationship  be- 
tween the  Accounts  of  the  Supernatural  Births  of  Buddha  and  Christ; 

A.  C.  Headlam,  Arabia. 

East  & West,  London,  July:  Eugene  Stock,  Uganda,  an  old  Story 
Retold;  P.  B.  Emmet,  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Telegu 
Mission;  F.  H.  Hawkins,  One  Hundred  Years  of  Madagascar;  K.  P. 
K.  Skipton,  Bishop  Talbot,  the  First  Anglican  Bishop  in  America; 

B.  M.  Wilson,  Indians  in  South  Africa;  A.  J.  C.  Allen,  The  Con- 
version of  Europe;  G.  Peverett,  The  Education  of  Adults  in  England 
and  in  India. 

Expositor,  London,  June:  H.  T.  Andrews,  Origin  of  Christianity 

in  the  Light  of  Modern  Criticism ; Edward  Shillito,  The  Sequel  to 
Job;  Antony  C.  Deane,  “Not  Into  Temptation’’;  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
The  Purpose  Expressed  In  Luke’s  Preface;  J.  M.  Shaw,  Relation  to 
Physical  Death  to  Sin;  Adam  C.  Welsh,  Jeremiah  and  Religious  Re- 
form. The  Same,  July:  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  The  Syro-phoenician 

Woman;  James  R.  Cameron,  Some  Notes  on  the  Development  of 
Jesus;  A.  C.  Welch,  Jeremiah’s  Temple  Address;  W.  Ernest  Beet, 
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Humorist  Element  in  the  Old  Testament;  James  Moffaxt,  Paul  and 
His  Critics.  The  Sarnie,  August:  J.  H.  Bernard,  Odes  of  Solomon; 
James  Moffatt,  What  was  the  Joy  of  Jesus?;  J.  A.  Robertson,  The 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  New  Testament  Experience;  Lootfy  Levonian, 
Insufflation;  John  W.  Buckham,  Are  Christ  and  the  Spirit  Identical 
in  Paul’s  Teaching?  The  Same,  September:  R.  Winterbotham,  The 
Old  Testament  and  the  Jews;  P.  J.  Lilley,  Wordsworth  as  a Religious 
Teacher;  J.  R.  Mantey,  Newly  Discovered  Meaning  for  ohv',  J-  A. 
Montgomery,  Anent  Dr.  Rendel  Harris’s  “Testimonies”;  G.  E.  French, 
Is  St.  Paul  in  the  Gospels?;  H.  Gibbon,  The  Christ — a Point  of  View; 
A.  Mingana,  The  Aramaic  Background  of  the  Synoptists. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  June:  J.  F.  McFadyen,  Missions  and 
the  Study  of  the  New  Testament;  Duncan  Cameron,  A Message  from 
Malachi;  Stephen  Langdon,  The  Dynasties  of  Sumer  and  Akkad; 
Alfred  Garvie,  The  Hebrew  Prophet  and  the  Christian  Preacher. 
The  Same,  July:  Cecil  Cryer,  Prologue  to  the  Fourth  Gospel;  Archi- 
bald Henderson,  Theology  of  Experience;  Arthur  Wotherspoon,  A 
Note  on  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  Same,  August:  James  Moffatt, 
Jesus  and  the  Four  Men;  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Temple-Mount  at  Jerusa- 
lem; Alexander  M’Nair,  ‘Thus  saith  Jahweh’;  Robert  Mackintosh, 
The  Beatitudes;  Hubert  M.  Foston,  Two  Johannine  Parentheses. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  July:  George  F.  Moore, 
Christian  Writers  on  Judaism;  Ernesto  Buonaiuti,  Ethics  and  Escha- 
tology of  Methodius  of  Olympus ; John  W.  Buckham,  American 
Theists. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  July:  George  W.  Gilmore,  The  Story 
of  a Great  Find;  Fred  Smith,  The  Sacramental  Element  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel;  E.  Herman,  England’s  Great  Woman  Preacher — Maude  Roy- 
den ; A.  T.  Robertson,  Paul’s  Preaching  in  Thessalonica.  The  Same, 
August:  Levi  T.  Pennington,  The  Man  who  could  not  Come  to 

Jesus;  E.  Herman,  A Modernist  on  the  Church  of  the  Future — Inter- 
view with  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer;  J.  H.  Bodgener,  Jesus  and  Nature. 
The  Same,  September : Charles  A.  Dinsmore,  Dante  Alighieri : 

Greatest  of  Christian  Poets;  William  J.  Mutch,  The  Activity  Phi- 
losophy; Andrew  C.  Zenos,  Apostolic  and  Sub- Apostolic  Literature; 
Dante’s  Debt  to  Mohammedan  Eschatology. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Concord,  July:  Victor  S.  Yarros, 

Contemporary  American  Radicalism;  Emile  Boutroux,  The  Imme- 
diate Future;  Henry  N.  Wieman,  Personal  and  Impersonal  Groups; 
Claude  C.  H.  Williamson,  Progress;  John  M.  Mecklin,  Philosopher 
as  Social  Interpreter;  Benjamin  I.  Gilman,  Death  Control;  E.  A. 
Burtt,  Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Ethical  Theory. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  July:  P.  Coffey,  Interest  and 

Unearned  Income;  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Origin  of  Civil  Authority — A Reply 
to  Fr.  Masterson;  W.  Moran,  The  Church  and  the  Sacraments;  M.  B. 
Langford,  Some  Tendencies  of  Modern  Rationalistic  Criticism;  J. 
Kelleher,  The  Lawfulness  of  the  Hunger  Strike. 
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Journal  of  Negro  History,  Washington,  July:  William  L.  Hans- 

bury,  The  Material  Culture  of  Ancient  Nigeria;  David  A.  Lane,  Jr., 
The  Negro  in  South  Africa;  William  R.  Riddell,  The  Baptism  of 
Slaves  on  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Journal  of  Religion,  Chicago,  July:  Peter  G.  Mode,  Revivalism  as 

a Phase  of  Frontier  Life;  Kenneth  Saunders,  Some  Significant 
Aspects  of  the  Theology  of  Buddhism ; Edgar  S.  Brightman,  The 
More-than-Human  Values  of  Religion;  Morris  S.  Lazaron,  The  Ameri- 
can Jew:  His  Problems  and  his  Psychology;  James  H.  Leuba,  Re- 
ligious and  Other  Ecstasies ; H.  W.  Wright,  What  Alternatives  can 
Religion  Present  to  the  Will  of  the  Modern  Man?;  Harry  F.  Ward, 
Moral  Valuation  of  Our  Economic  Order;  Ernest  F.  Scott,  What 
Did  the  Idea  of  the  Messiah  Mean  to  the  Early  Christians?  The  Same, 
September:  Rufus  M.  Jones,  Psychology  and  the  Spiritual  Life; 

Edward  C.  Ames,  The  Validity  of  the  Idea  of  God ; William  E. 
Hocking,  Is  the  Group  Spirit  Equivalent  to  God  for  All  Practical 
Purposes?;  Yu  Yue  Tsu,  Present  Tendencies  in  Chinese  Buddhism; 
William  E.  Hammond,  The  Economic  Struggle  in  the  Ministerial 
Profession;  R.  W.  Frank,  Democracy  and  the  Church. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  April : William  Sanday, 

A Bibliography  of  his  Published  Works;  C.  B.  Armstrong,  Synod  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Schism  at  Anioch  in  A.D.  362;  V.  Bartlet,  The 
Didache  reconsidered;  I.  W.  Slotki,  Breaks  in  the  Midst  of  Verses; 
A.  H.  Sayce,  Hittite  Name  Araunah;  F.  C.  Burkitt,  New  Nestorian 
Monument  in  China.  The  Same,  July:  C.  H.  Turner,  Niceta  of 
Remesiana  De  Vigiliis;  F.  J.  Badcock,  The  Transfiguration;  S.  A. 
Cook,  The  Theory  of  Sacrifice;  C.  B.  Armstrong,  The  Synod  of  Alex- 
andria and  the  Schism  at  Antioch  in  362  A.D.;  R.  H.  Connolly,  Pro- 
logue to  the  Apostolic  Tradition  of  Hippolytus;  C.  H.  Mayo,  Peter’s 
Token  of  the  Cock  crow ; C.  F.  Burney,  A Hebraic  Construction  in 
the  Apocalypse ; F.  C.  Burkitt,  The  ‘Song  of  Light.’ 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  July:  John  Telford,  An  Ameri- 
can Journalist  and  Diplomatist;  George  Jackson,  Were  the  Philistines 
‘Philistines’?;  F.  W.  Orde  Ward,  The  Sweet  Unreasonableness  of 
Christianity ; F.  Ballard,  The  Menace  of  Eddyism ; Wilfrid  J.  Moul- 
ton, Psychology  and  Christian  Experience;  J.  A.  Faulkner,  The  Al- 
leged Early  Martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  John;  Thomas  Stephenson, 
The  Solution  of  the  Synoptic  Problem. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April:  Henry  E.  Jacobs, 

Luther  and  the  Emperor ; Henry  Offermann,  The  Ideal  of  Life  in 
the  Beatitudes;  Luther  D.  Reed,  Church  Principles  in  Church  Archi- 
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The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion 

By  J.  Gresham  Machen,  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Cloth  8vo. 

Price  (probably)  $3.00.  [To  be  published  in  Oc- 
tober.] 

The  Christianity  of  the  Church  is  a religion  of  re- 
demption, founded  not  merely  upon  what  Jesus  said 
but  upon  what  Jesus  did,  not  merely  upon  Jesus’  enun- 
ciation of  religious  and  ethical  principles  but  upon  His 
atoning  death.  This  conception  of  Christianity,  it  is 
almost  universally  admitted,  may  be  traced  back  at 
least  to  the  Apostle  Paul.  But  whence  did  Paul 
obtain  it? 

According  to  the  principal  trend  of  modern  liberal- 
ism, the  religion  of  Paul  was  obtained  from  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  but  was  clothed  by  Paul  in  a theology 
derived  from  other  sources.  According  to  certain  radi- 
cal reconstructions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theology  of 
Paul — that  is,  his  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ — is  inseparable  from  his  re- 
ligion, and  both  his  religion  and  his  theology  must  be 
derived,  not  from  Jesus,  but  either  from  pre-Christian 
Judaism  (Wrede)  or  from  the  paganism  of  the  Hellen- 
istic age  (Reitzenstein,  Bousset).  These  three  hypoth- 
eses are  examined,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
the  liberal  reconstruction  is  correct  in  deriving  the 
religion  of  Paul  from  Jesus,  but  that  Wrede  and  Bous- 
set are  correct  in  refusing  to  separate  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  redemption  from  Paul’s  religion.  The  whole  of 
Paulinism  is  to  be  derived  from  Jesus.  But  the 
Jesus  from  whom  it  is  to  be  derived  is  not  the  Jesus 
of  naturalistic  reconstruction,  but  the  supernatural 
Jesus  of  the  New  Testament. 


COUNTERFEIT  MIRACLES 

By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1918. 
8vo,  pp.  vi,  327.  Price,  $2.00  net. 

“One  opens  this  book  with  no  especial  eagerness  of  expectation.  The  title 
makes  no  very  urgent  appeal.  It  sounds  remote  and  scholastic,  and  we  turn 
to  the  perusal  of  the  book  as  one  girds  himself  for  a task  that  will  be  labor- 
ious and  probably  wearisome.  This  impression  is  quickly  dispelled.  The 
reviewer  has  the  impression  that  the  most  illuminating  introduction  he  can 
give  to  this  work  will  be  simply  to  put  on  record  his  own  unbounded  delight 
in  the  reading  of  it.  What  is  it?  A thoroughgoing  review  of  extra-biblical, 
religious  thaumaturgy  from  early  Christian  times  to  the  present  day.  . . This 
whole  subject  needed  exploration  by  a competent  student,  with  adequate  his- 
torical apparatus  and  with  sufficiently  critical  mind  to  sift  the  evidence  and 
to  undertake  the  careful  and  judicious  discrimination  which  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  dealing  with  problems  so  varied  and  complex.  Dr.  Warfield  has  done 
his  work  thoroughly  and  well.  Every  minister,  teacher,  and  intelligent  Chris- 
tian layman  with  a sense  of  contemporary  needs  and  dangers  should  not  only 
read  the  discussion  but  become  acquainted  with  the  literature  to  which 
reference  is  made.” — Louis  M.  Sweet,  in  The  Biblical  Review. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  MATTHEW 

An  Exposition.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia.  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  224.  Cloth  $1.00  net. 

This  volume  is  uniform  with  the  commentaries,  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  Acts,  and  the  General  Epistles.  It 
contains  an  introduction,  an  outline,  and  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version. 
Its  expository  discussions  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  kingly  aspect  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  upon  his  teaching  relative  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

THE  WALL  AND  THE  GATES 

By  J.  Ritchie  Smith.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1919.  8vo.,  pp. 
278.  Price  $1.50  net. 

“Some  Sermons  are  edifying  and  some  are  otherwise.  This  book  belongs 
emphatically  in  the  former  class.  There  is  instruction,  consolation,  enthusi- 
asm, encouragement,  visions  and  foundations  for  everyone.  To  glance  at 
its  table  of  contents  inspires  hope;  a perusal  of  its  pages  deepens  faith,  and 
to  sit  with  it  for  an  evening  makes  one  feel  stronger  and  nearer  to  his 
Master  when  he  gets  down  upon  his  knees.  There  is  scholarship  and  liter- 
ature in  happy  combination.  The  Scriptures  are  richly  interpreted  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  book  will  commend  it  to  all  who  love  God.” — The  United 
Presbyterian. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL 

A Discussion  of  the  Historical  Questions.  By  Robert  Dick  Wilson.  New 
York  and  London : G.  F.  Putnam’s  Sons ; The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1917. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  402.  Price,  $3.50. 

“It  is  difficult  within  a short  space  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Professor  Wilson  acquits  himself  in  the  task  of  meeting  all  the 
objections  that  adroit  and  learned  combatants  have  been  alleging  with  a view 
to  undermine  faith  in  the  historical  character  of  Daniel  and  his  prophecies. 
He  seems  always  to  take  the  statements  of  some  at  least  of  the  Higher 
Critics  almost  more  seriously  than  the  critics  themselves,  and  then  institutes 
an  inquiry  about  as  thorough  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  with 
the  result  that  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  after  all  the  Destructive 
Critics  have  mistaken  their  own  ipse  dixits  for  evidence,  and  baseless  as- 
sumptions for  the  conclusions  of  an  inductive  science.” — John  R.  Mackay,  in 
The  Monthly  Record  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

ELECTION 

By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, 1918.  i6mo,  pp.  22.  Price,  Ten  cents. 

“A  strong,  forceful  and  instructive  setting  forth  of  the  Scripture  teaching 
as  to  this  great  doctrine  of  divine  grace.” — The  Herald  and  Presbyter. 


